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Introduction 


Nor did the ancients portray Venus only with beautiful hair, but also with a beard... 
so that the goddess bore the signs ofboth male and female. 


- Vincenzo Cartari! 


In the twenty-first century, it is increasingly common to understand gender 
and sexuality as fluid. Ours is not, however, the first generation in history to 
arrive at this insight. The popular Renaissance mythography by Vincenzo 
Cartari (c. 1531-after 1571), Le imagini de i dei de gli antichi (Images of the Gods 
of the Ancients, 1556), is an example of the extent to which early modern 
readers felt at ease in the unsettled expanse between traditional markers 
of gender. In his catalogue of the iconographic tradition of Venus, beside 
the helpful marginal marker Venere con la barba (Bearded Venus), Cartari 
describes how sometimes the ancients represented the goddess with facial 
hair, as ina sacred statue found on Cyprus “whose face and mien appeared 
to be that of a man, but who was dressed as a woman." In the 1571 edition, 
a woodcut was added, which provided a double portrait of Venus, side by 
side in two guises: on the left, shrouded in traditional women's mourning 
garments for Adonis, her fallen lover; on the right, the bigendered, bearded 
Venus, with male face and feminine attire (fig. 0.1).3 

An early modern, gender-fluid portrayal of the goddess of love is a fit- 
ting opening for this book, which reveals how Italian men and women 


1 Cartari1556,117r:“Ne solamente con le chiome la fecero gli antichi, ma con la barba anchora 
... accioche questa Dea havesse l'insegna e di maschio, e di femina." The modifier “beautiful” 
does not appear explicitly in the excerpt quoted here but is implied from the prior line of Italian 
prose (bellisimi capelli, “beautiful hair," 116v), and so I have included it in my translation for 
clarity. I thank Justine DeCamillis of the Folger Shakespeare Library for bringing this fabulous 
figure to my attention. Translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. Early modern 
Italian spelling and punctuation have been modernized minimally throughout. 

2  Cartari1556, 117r: “laquale di faccia, e di aspetto pareva huomo, ma poi haveva intorno vesti 
di donna.” On the bearded Venus in Cartari, see Johnston 2007, 15-17. On beards and gender in 
the Renaissance, see Johnston 2007; Biow 2015, 181-224. 

3  Cartari1571 550. The text on the bearded Venus is unchanged from the 1556 printing. 


McHugh, S., Petrarch and the Making of Gender in Renaissance Italy. Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2023 
D0110.5117/9789463720274. INTRO 
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Figure 0.1: Vincenzo Cartari, Le imagini de i dei de gli antichi con figure nuovamente stampate. Venice: 
Ziletti, 1571. Illustration of “bearded Venus” (Venere con la barba), 552. RB 375693, The Huntington 
Library, San Marino, CA. 


used Petrarchism as a vehicle with which to move fluidly between the 
poles of conventionally constructed masculinity and femininity.* What 
is surprising is not so much that these poets worked in the space between 


4  Petrarch and Cartari are further linked in that the structure for Le imagini was apparently 
inspired by Petrarch's Trionfi (Triumphs); see Pastore Stocchi 1996, xlii. Cartari intended his book not 
only to entertain, but to be of use to creatives, including poets (Cartari 1556, Aiiir, page unnumbered). 
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prescriptive gender norms. The presence ofthe bearded Venus in a text as 
widely circulated as Cartari's, without commentary or caveat, is evidence 
enough of comfort with that ambiguity. Rather, it is the willfulness with 
which they challenged traditional models, exploring radically alternative 
concepts of what it meant to be a man or woman in early modern Italy. 

In the history of Western gender, the Italian Renaissance was a water- 
shed moment, when a confluence of cultural developments disrupted the 
patriarchal attachment to hierarchical, binary thinking. A more conserva- 
tive, punitive approach to gender roles is evident in any number of elite, 
patriarchal texts from this period, including legal documents and conduct 
literature. Aristotle's gender-essentialist taxonomy, which held particular 
sway in the republics of Florence and Venice, dictated a clear divide between 
models of male and female comportment: men belonged in positions of 
command, women in those of obedience.’ Even in court cities, where elite 
women enjoyed more liberal, public roles, we find Baldassare Castiglione 
(1478-1529), in his influential Libro del Cortegiano (Book of the Courtier, 
1528), advising that the courtier and court lady ought to be "highly dissimilar" 
(molto dissimile) in their speech and comportment.? 

Yet the gendered world was beginning to shift, in Italy faster than any- 
where in Europe. From the fifteenth century on, Italy's unruly political 
landscape, fractured into a multitude of warring city-states, meant that 
the peninsula knew not just one ruling female figurehead, but many. These 
women, often called to lead in their husbands' stead, threw Aristotelian 
tradition into question by their very existence.? Moreover, these consorts 
and their coteries of attending women were highly educated by necessity, 
a practice that then began to trickle down to non-ruling elite families.'? 
When the increasing number of literate women serendipitously came to 
intersect with Italy's preeminence in the world of printing, the phenomenon 
ofthe Italian woman writer was born." For reasons both sociopolitical and 
cultural, early modern Italian men and women ofa certain class found 


5 The bearded Venus was excluded from Richard Linche's contemporary translation, indicating 
it may have been “too subversively suggestive” for the English (Johnston 2007, 15-17). 

6  Forasummary, see Cohen 2014, 43-44. 

7 For misogyny in Aristotle's corpus, see Freeland 1998; for Aristotle in the Renaissance, 
Maclean 1980. 

8 Castiglione 2007, 265 (3.4). On protofeminism in the courts, see Cox 2008, 19-23, 26-28. 

9 Cox 2008, 19-23, 31-32. 

10 Ross 2009. 

1 Early modern Italy published more than twice as many women writers as the rest of Europe 
combined; see Erdmann 1999, 199-225; Cox 2008, xiv. On the success of the printing press in Italy, 
see Richardson 1999, 4-5, and for an overview of Italian women and print, Richardson 2020. 
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themselves living through a moment of unprecedented upheaval, making 
their society the epicenter for the debate that has come to be known as the 
querelle des femmes. 

Over the past few decades, feminist scholarship has done much to map 
the contours of women's experiences in this period, and a primary source 
has been Italian women's own writing: the appearance of an elite cadre 
of Latinate women writers in the late fifteenth century; the rise of female 
lyricists in the middle of the century; and the relative flood of publish- 
ing women from the middle of the sixteenth century through the early 
seventeenth. From the noblewoman Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) to the 
courtesan Veronica Franco (1546-1591), from the actress Isabella Andreini 
(1562-1604) to the nun Arcangela Tarabotti (1604-1652), the literature has 
been mined for what it can tell us about women's intellectual and emotional 
lives, both the good and the bad, in the sixteenth century. Italian Studies has 
been particularly prosperous in recovering its Renaissance women writers, 
with one useful measure being the The Other Voice in Early Modern Europe 
series, where the number of Italian translations in the catalogue has always 
exceeded all other languages.'? 

And yet what early modern Italian men's writing can tell us about the 
experience of being a man remains, as Jane Tylus has recently have observed, 
a subject that has not received enough consideration.'^ The lag in Italian 
Studies is especially conspicuous in comparison with English, leading 
Virginia Cox and Chiara Ferrari to ask when we will have gendered readings 
of Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), Torquato Tasso (1544-1595), and Giambattista 
Marino (1569-1625) to match those so readily found of Shakespeare, Sidney, 
and Raleigh. The one-sided nature of these gendered analyses—all women, 
no men—is detrimental all around. The male experience comes to stand 
as the default against which the female experience is *othered," while it is 
implied that Italian Studies views men as somehow genderless, their lived 
experience unworthy of study. The disparity is apparent in the terminology: 


12 Important early interventions include Zancan 1983; Jones 1990; Jordan 1990; and Benson 
1992. See also Kelly 1984 (first published 1977), which posed the influential question of whether 
early modern women had a renaissance. Zarri 1996; Cox 2008; and Cox 2011 are indispensable 
overviews of early modern women's writing. 

13 The series began in 1996. Eleven of the first dozen translations were of Italians. At the end 
of 2021, the series had published 207 vernacular and Latin texts, of which one-third (73) were by 
Italian women. French women were next at 63. Statistics drawn from https://othervoiceineme. 
com. 

14 Tylus 2015, 680; see also Milligan and Tylus 2010, 13-15, comparing literary studies with 
other fields. Earlier, see Tylus 1993, approaching masculinity from the angle of vulnerability. 
15 Cox and Ferrari 2012, 9. 
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“women writers” is standard language in literary studies, while “men writers” 
jangles. 

The field is changing. For years, there was but a single book-length study 
on masculinity and early modern Italian literature, Valeria Finucci's The 
Manly Masquerade. But the last decade has seen a small but impactful 
body of essay collections and special journal editions in early modern Italian 
literature and history dedicated to masculinity, or to considering it alongside 
femininity." The first monographs undertaking side-by-side gendered 
readings of male and female writers have emerged.'? Now, working at the 
intersection of literature, book history, gender studies, and social history, 
the present book furthers this conversation, rethinking current paradigms 
of both gender and genre. Petrarch and the Making of Gender in Renaissance 
Italy brings to light the novel experiments of men and women living through 
this auspicious historical moment, showing how they exploited Petrarchism's 
capacity for subjective expression and experimentation—as well as its status 
as the most accessible of genres—to imagine new gendered possibilities for 
themselves and their society. How did men and women understand gender? 
How did they work together to shape the evolution of gender roles? What 
traces of their thinking did they leave in Petrarchan lyric? In addressing 
these questions, this book provides a lyric history ofgender in Italy between 
the late fifteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

My objectives with this study are threefold. First, by attending to writing 
on femininity and masculinity together, this book explores how writers of 
both genders used the fluid, experimental space of poetry to make gender 
anew. Second, it highlights how Petrarchism—as we refer to the pervasive 
tradition of Renaissance lyric written in imitation of Francesco Petrarca’s 
fourteenth-century Rerum vulgarium fragmenta (Fragments of Vernacular 
Things)9?—functioned as a dialogic medium. Usually perceived by scholars to 
be a solitary mode of writing, Petrarchism facilitated an active conversation 
between the genders in Italy, especially in the less-studied decades of the 


16 Finucci2003. Important articles on early modern masculinity include Pitkin 1999; Hairston 
2000; Milligan 2007; and Spackman 2010 (all on Machiavelli); and Richards 2000; Milligan 2006; 
and Moulton 2010 (all on Castiglione). Saslow 1986 and Gallucci 2003 study, respectively, the 
artist-writers Michelangelo and Benvenuto Cellini. Examples of masculinity studies in medieval 
Italian literature include Barolini 2009b; Díaz 2013; and Díaz 2019. 

17 Hairston and Stephens 2010; Milligan and Tylus 2010; Hairston 2014; Gouwens, Kane, and 
Nussdorfer 2015; Murray and Terpstra 2019. 

18 Quaintance 2015; Feng 2017. 

19 Rerumvulgarium fragmenta was the title that Petrarch gave to his collection. It is alternatively 
referred to as the Rime sparse ("Scattered rhymes") or Canzoniere ("Songbook"). On the various 
names, see Warkentin 2007, 45n2. 
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late sixteenth century. Third, this study of gender and genre is a testament 
to lyric's revolutionary work in the world, demonstrating why poems should 
be read as documents capable of recording social history, and of shaping 
it. These points come to light when we look at the poetry of women and 
men together, and if we expand the traditional time period of the Italian 
Renaissance to include the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
The remainder ofthis Introduction will be dedicated to clarifying the terms 
and timelines that underpin the book's arguments. 


Early Modern Gender: Ideals and Actualities 


Today, sex and gender are understood to be different markers: one biological, 
one social. For the most part, I will refrain from using the former in this 
book. Early modern thinkers were certainly interested in trying to define 
biological, essentialist differences between men and women.”° However, 
I focus on how poets presented themselves as gendered beings, both un- 
consciously and strategically, in ways reflective of cultural, historically 
contingent values. This approach relies on Judith Butler's now-pervasive 
framework of gendered performances and performativity—the constant, 
ever-changing give-and-take between a gendered subject and society.” In 
examining the social constructs framing individual gender presentation in 
early modern Italy, I use as a baseline Castiglione's massively influential 
handbook to courtly life, the Cortegiano. The text circulated in manuscript 
until it was eventually published in 1528, making it contemporaneous— both 
in its manuscript and print circulations—with the book regarded as the 
manual for Italian Petrarchism: Pietro Bembo's 1525 Prose della volgar lingua 
(On the Vernacular Language), where Petrarch's lyric was proposed as the 
model for all Italian poetic literary language. Castiglione even inserted 
Bembo as a speaker in the Cortegiano, placing in his mouth the climactic 
speech on Neoplatonism. On the third day ofthe dialogue, the discussants 
imagine the model court lady, having fashioned their perfect courtier the 
day prior. The ideal man is defined by Castiglione's Giuliano de' Medici 
as possessing “solid and strong virility,” while the exemplary woman is 
described as exhibiting “soft and delicate tenderness."? Other modes of 


20 Finucci 2003, 5-6; 10-29. 

21 See, asa starting point, Butler 1990. 

22 Castiglione 2007, 265 (3.4): "Come ad esso conviene mostrar una certa virilità soda e ferma, 
cosi alla donna sta ben aver una tenerezza molle e delicata" (emphasis mine). 
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cultural production ofthe era, including painting and dance, communicate 
similar gendered values.? In terms that harmonize with Butler's, Castiglione 
emphasizes the great importance of seeming rather than being: Giuliano's 
aforementioned description concludes with the phrase parer donna—"to 
appear the lady."^ Gendered behavior, like all good courtly conduct, must 
accord with the Castiglionian ideal of sprezzatura, that nuanced ability to 
make a difficult thing appear natural. 

Gendered ideals, however, are not the same as gendered actualities. The 
burgeoning field of early modern trans studies has brought to light numer- 
ous cases of gender-variant practices of the period, especially in English 
literature.?5 Even working within the dominant two-gender framework 
of the premodern world, gender was in practice, then as now, more ofa 
spectrum than a dichotomy. Catherine Bates uses the term "alternative 
masculinities" to describe this concept as it applies to English Renaissance 
poets.”° In Italian Studies, when scholars have examined masculinity in 
this period, it has generally been discussed as virility that had to be shored 
up and performed in a masterful or domineering way, guarding against 
accusations of effeminacy.” A model of alternative masculinities allows us 
to sidestep this zero-sum binary. Bates urges against this critical tradition 
of reading manly self-fashioning into the texts of canonical poets, attending 
to the many moments when these authors present themselves as anything 
but heroic, whole, or authoritative.?8 

A famous pair of portraits of Cosimo de’ Medici (1519-1574) by Agnolo 
Bronzino (1503-1572) is useful for illustrating the difference between tra- 
ditional or “virile” masculinity and alternative masculinities. Let us begin 
with the portrait that is emblematic of the former (fig. 0.2). In this portrait, 
created around 1545, Cosimo is bellicose and stoic, the very model of a male 
specimen.?9 He sports warrior's armor, the menacing pectoral ornamentation 
suggestive of weaponry. The breadth of his ironclad body is emphasized by 
his directly facing the viewer, while his sideways glance communicates an 


23 Fermor 1993; Jacobs 2000. 

24 Castiglione 2007, 265 (3.4). 

25 See Chess, Gordon, and Fisher 2019, an introduction to a special journal issue on early 
modern trans studies. 

26 Bates 2007. 

27 Milligan 2006 provides a summary as relates to Castiglione's Cortegiano, as well as a nuanced 
reading of the rhetoric of effeminacy. 

28 Bates 2007, 9-14. 

29 On the portrait as a carefully controlled message of masculinity, see Springer 2010, 
132-59. 
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Figure 0.2: Agnolo Bronzino, Cosimo de’ Medici in Armor, c. 1545. Museo Nacional Thyssen- 
Bornemisza, Madrid. © Museo Nacional Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid. 


air of haughty stoicism. Such armored portraits represent a performance 
of masculinity, a reflection of societal ideals of manliness. Patricia Simons, 
examining some examples ofthe medium, argues that what is captured is 
not “natural” virility; rather, *masculinity is being constructed as a natural 
and forceful presence.”3° Cosimo chose the portrait as his official state 


30 Simons 1997 172. 
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Figure 0.3: Agnolo Bronzino, Portrait of Cosimo | de’ Medici as Orpheus, c. 1537-1539. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. Photo: Philadelphia Museum of Art: Gift of Mrs. John Wintersteen, 
1950, 1950-86-1. 


image, reproducing and distributing it in various formats, as evidenced by 
the great number that still exist today. 

Another portrait of the same man, by the same painter, presents a more 
private and alternative kind of masculinity (fig. 0.3). In this portrait, painted 
earlier, in the period before his rise to the dukedom, Cosimo presents himself 
in the guise of Orpheus, the mythological poet who could animate stones 
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and trees with the power ofhis song. He is shown charming the three-headed 
dog Cerberus during his descent to Hades to retrieve his wife Eurydice. In 
contrast with the first image, the prince’s male body, though muscular, 
is here naked and exposed to scrutiny. This face presents none of the 
heavy-browed, muscular solemnity of the other portrait, but rather bears 
an expression of openness, perhaps vulnerability or naiveté, as the sitter 
gazes candidly at the viewer, in an “erotic, if not lewd, pose.” Like many 
beautiful male faces depicted in the period, this one boasts rosy lips and 
cheeks against pale skin, recalling the descriptions of women featured in 
so many Petrarchan love sonnets. These colors potentially mark Cosimo's 
features as boyish or even feminine. Yet he also sports a beard, and his 
body is powerful, modeled after an antique fragmentary marble Hercules 
known as the Belvedere Torso. The sitter's virility is further suggested in 
the heated gaze and the phallic extension of the bow? The painting may 
have been a wedding gift for his wife-to-be, Eleonora di Toledo, and thus 
might be interpreted as a message of “connubial fidelity,” from a young 
husband “who will do everything in his power to protect his beloved wife.”33 
The exchange of desire between subject and viewer complicates the piece 
further. Heterosexual love is evoked through reference to marriage and 
the Eurydice quest, but Orpheus ultimately shunned female company for 
male-male love. And though the intended recipient ofthe painting is thought 
to have been Eleonora, it was likely hung such that it was on display for a 
wider audience, presenting Cosimo-as-Orpheus "[seducing] his courtiers 
and Florence itself.”34 Together, the two paintings of Cosimo, official state 
image and domestic wedding portrait, illustrate the potential range of 
gendered self-presentations on display for the sensitive viewer or reader, 
from warrior-prince to poet-lover. 


Early Modern Genre: Lyric as Laboratory and Collaboration 


Simultaneously feminine and masculine, Bronzino's Orphean Cosimo chimes 
with Cartari's Venus: both are emblematic of early modern Italian culture's 
ability to understand gender in the space between absolutes. Yet modern 
critics have tended to see Petrarchism as promoting a different relationship 


31 Strehlke 2004, 130. 

32 Ghadessi 2013, 515-16. 
33 Fenech Kroke 2021, 228. 
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between the genders, ofreinforcing an entrenched and oppositional male- 
female binary. Purportedly, Petrarchan lyric's standard narrative presents 
a male poet lusting after a silenced female love object whose body he cuts 
into pieces—blazoned apart as hair, eyes, lips, hands—and whose agency 
he implicitly repudiates. In reality, though, we frequently find Italian poets, 
both men and women, opting out of this polarity: women seeking out a 
virile subject position; men adopting postures of abjection, figuratively 
scattering themselves rather than the beloved.85 When Cosimo represents 
himself in the guise ofa famous poet, after all, it is not as some mythically 
“heroic” or “whole” figure, but as Orpheus, a man whose abjection over lost 
love led to his body being famously dispersed, and at the hands of women. 

As I show, Petrarchism was, in reality, an especially welcoming genre to 
gender experimentation. That is not to say that there were no misogynist 
poets in Italy using lyric as a weapon against women. But that was not the 
dominant mode. Lyric's debt to the tradition of courtly love inherently places 
the manina position of servitude to the lady. With this inverse ordering of 
the traditional gender hierarchy at its core, lyric permitted writers to chart 
the grey areas between masculinity and femininity. Here I am drawing 
on Roland Greene's reading of Petrarchism in which, responding to David 
Quint's “two rival traditions of epic"—that of the victors and that of the 
conquered— Greene asserts lyric “as the voice ofthose standpoints that go 
uncharted in the perhaps overly simple division of ‘winners’ and ‘losers.’””° 
Petrarchism is most frequently studied as a medium about men's passion 
for women, but the poets studied in this book are constantly subverting 
this formula, breaking down taxonomies of amorous and spiritual love, 
of opposite- and same-sex desire.?? Poets used Petrarchism to dissolve 
barriers between all sorts of purported binaries in the early modern world: 
between husbands and wives, princes and courtiers, invading foreigners 
and conquered Italians, God and man. 

To be clear, a fluid approach to gender norms did not suddenly emerge in 
the early modern period. An appreciation of its potential is already appar- 
ent at the very origins of the Italian poetic tradition? One of the earliest 


35 Bates 2007, 2. “Scatter” refers to one of the alternative titles for Petrarch's collection, Rime 
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Foran overview, see Murray and Terpstra 2019. See also Ruggiero 1985; Brown 1986; Rocke 1996; 
Murray and Eisenbichler 1996; Finucci 2003; and Talvacchia 201. 
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known Italian vernacular lyricists was Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), a saint 
remembered for his life of humble poverty, his openness to Clare of Assisi 
(1194-1253) and other religious women, and his ecstatic experience of the 
penetrating stigmata. As Armando Maggi has noted, Francis is a figure 
marked by contradictions.39 He evades hegemonic modes of masculinity, 
fitting neither Castiglione’s model of the man who is virile, solid, and strong, 
nor the modern scholar’s image of the male poet who is heroic, whole, and 
authoritative. Another major poet of the Duecento, the Franciscan Jacopone 
da Todi (c. 1230-1306), composed fervent laude centering Mary's experience, 
as in his celebrated Stabat Mater.^? Looking at the Middle Ages broadly, 
scholarship has argued that medieval male and female behavioral codes were 
generally more homogenous—unified by a somewhat gender-blind adherence 
to Christian values—than they would become in the early modern period.” 

Nor was the territory between gender ideals inhabited by Renaissance 
Italy's lyricists alone. Scholars have recorded such cultural understanding 
in a variety of early modern genres and media. Jennifer Richards has argued 
that what modern readers have tended to read as an effeminacy in Castigli- 
one's court handbook is instead a temperance marked by accommodating 
manners and rhetoric intended to moderate the extreme of manly hubris.^? 
Valeria Finucci has demonstrated how experimental new understandings 
of masculinity emerged in early modern Italian romance and comedy—in 
writings by Machiavelli, Ariosto, and Bibbiena—and eventually on the 
operatic stage, with the presence ofthe castrato.*? Laura Giannetti has used 
Renaissance Italian comedies to demonstrate a fluid conception of maleness, 
from a passive and womanlike state in youth through a more traditional 
sexual and social manliness in adulthood.** Gerry Milligan has explored 
the contemporary connections between women and war, epitomized in 
the complex gendering of the maiden knights so popular in romance.^5 
Fredrika H. Jacobs has described how a depiction of Venus by Michelangelo 
was praised—like Cartari's bearded Venus—for being masculine in its 
femininity, while a painted Adonis by Titian was lauded by Lodovico Dolce 
for being feminine in its masculinity.4° These examples illustrate that in 
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Renaissance Italy, difference between the genders was acknowledged; 
gender ideals existed; but there were arenas in which movement into the 
neverland between the poles could be tolerated, even admired. 

Even though sixteenth-century lyric was not sui generis as literary labora- 
tory for gender experimentation, the period's verse is still particularly 
illuminating, given that it was the genre in which premodern women writers 
participated earliest and most often. Petrarchism as a way of writing had 
barely been formally endorsed by Bembo's 1525 Prose when Vittoria Colonna 
and Veronica Gambara became prominent poets. In the Prose, Bembo 
promoted Petrarch as the ideal poetic model precisely because of his balance 
between the "gravity" (gravità) and “pleasure” (piacevolezza).*" Though 
Bembo does not frame it in these terms, his classification is ultimately reduc- 
ible to a gendered division of poetry, as Virginia Cox has highlighted— grave 
and masculine, pleasing and feminine.*? This regard for a gendered balance 
was borne out serendipitously in Bembo's own adulation for Colonna, in 
whose verse he found a "gravity" that he would not have expected from a 
writer of her sex.^? Indeed, Bembo's formulation, open to gender slippage, 
stands in sharp contrast with Castiglione's strict opposition: "the fact that 
Petrarch can embody this ideal” Cox argues, "is already indicative that an 
admixture ofthe feminine is not regarded as compromising in a male poet, 
while, correspondingly, the example of Colonna suggests that an admixture 
ofthe masculine did not detract from a female poet's appeal.”5° 

The next generation saw prominent male intellectuals like Lodovico 
Dolce, Lodovico Domenichi, Girolamo Ruscelli, and Benedetto Varchi seeking 
out women poets like Laura Battiferri, Tullia d'Aragona, Chiara Matraini, 
and Laura Terracina, corresponding with them in verse exchanges, including 
their works in anthologies, and supporting them in the publication of their 
single-authored collections. Following this generation, Italian women would 
be a near-constant publishing presence through the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. As scholars including Julie Campbell, Virginia Cox, 
Diana Robin, and Sarah Gwyneth Ross have emphasized, early modern 
Italian women writers were well regarded and well connected, receiving 
support in the home, in intellectual circles, and in print.” With lyric’s high 
participation of women writers alongside male ones, it was the primary 
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genre in which one might speak ofa literary dialogue between the genders. 
Petrarch and the Making of Gender assesses men's writing alongside these 
women's output. Putting male and female voices in conversation, I ask how 
writers of both genders were engaged, consciously and unconsciously, with 
shaping gender norms.” 

It is this emphasis on collaboration—on widening our critical lens beyond 
the solipsistic, erotic lyric quest—that enables this book to revise our under- 
standing of the legacy of two canonical poets. One is Petrarch himself. Engag- 
ing with early modern book history, I document collaborative efforts among 
editors, publishers, and readers in sixteenth-century print editions of his 
lyric. Such an approach sheds light on what I term in Chapter 1 “the people's 
Petrarch”: a Renaissance perception of a poet who was neither misogynist 
nor effeminate, but rather more open and accessible to women, whether in 
the figure of Laura, or in the women readers and writers who would come 
to interact with this version of the great auctor. The impact of this sociable, 
regendered Petrarch is further elucidated in the book chapters on Petrarchan 
imitators. The second figure is Vittoria Colonna, a publishing phenomenon 
acclaimed in her day as equal or superior to her male peers. Despite her 
enduring place in the Italian literary canon, she was underappreciated 
for much of the twentieth century, described as a talented but ultimately 
lesser emulator of male geniuses: Petrarch, Bembo, Michelangelo.* In the 
twenty-first century, Colonna has been regaining lost territory, the subject 
of several comprehensive studies recuperating her authority and impact in 
literary and religious spheres.54 A recent edited volume has focused on her 
impact not only in the mid-sixteenth century, but in the late-sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, through the Counter-Reformation and the Arcadian 
movement. Through a sustained focus on Colonna's innovation in the lyric 
subgenres of ventriloquized, correspondence, religious, and conjugal verse, 
the present study builds the case for Colonna as the progenitor of Italian 
Petrarchism alongside (rather than subservient to) Bembo, and the forger 
of a unique colonnese style with powerful influence on imitators of both 
genders. Reorienting the field of vision to include men and women side by 
side, including Petrarch and Colonna, reveals a previously unrecognized 
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level of reciprocal influence. In subsequent generations of Petrarchists, men 
and women took part together in the construction of a lyric world fit for 
their time, for their own metamorphosing gender norms and social values. 


Lyric as Social History 


This book is more than an account of a literary genre; it is also a chronicle of 
social history. William J. Kennedy has already demonstrated Petrarchism's 
usefulness in recording instances of early modern nationalism. My book ex- 
cavates sociohistorical information from lyric about aspects of early modern 
life ranging from daily domestic experience to sweeping religious change.5 
Renaissance Italian lyric's aptness for social documentation stems from a 
crucial divergence from Petrarch's original model: an insistence on naming. 
Idolized ladies and fictive landscapes increasingly gave way to specific 
addressees, locations, and dates, a transformation that materialized both 
in the standard subgenres of amorous and spiritual lyric, as well as in the 
rise in popularity of correspondence and occasional verse (lyric exchanged 
between writers and composed to commemorate events, respectively). The 
lyric lexicon of these poems continued to be clearly Petrarchist, but the 
content changed, describing everything from battles to domestic life. This 
book's findings challenge the traditional boundaries drawn around lyric's 
utility, demonstrating how poems could be sites of resistance against the 
pervading social order. 

This body of verse has remained mostly hidden from view until recently. 
A widespread penchant for documentary lyric emerged most strongly in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. But literature from this 
period has remained mostly understudied. This disinterest can be traced 
to enduring prejudice among Italian literary scholars against the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation—the period following the Council of Trent (1545-1563), 
convened in response to the shattering effects of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion—an era that continues to be best known for the Inquisition and the Index 
of Prohibited Books.57 Only in 2007 did scholarship produce the first overview 
of lyric from the last third of the sixteenth century, with Riccardo Bruscagli's 
contribution to the Vallardi Italian literary histories; a few years later, Virginia 
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Cox recovered significant quantities of forgotten secular and religious verse by 
women.5* The present book, one ofthe first English-language studies of Italian 
poetry from these lost decades, advances a critical reorientation, bringing to 
light Petrarchism's potential for representing and critiquing social structures. 

Increased attention to lyric from these decades will show that, though the 
sonnet is not normally among the historian's go-to objects of study, these 
texts are a rich source of information about contemporary gender dynamics 
in a period that saw dramatic changes in women's education and publishing, 
the cultural and political roles of ruling female consorts, and, under the 
influence of the Counter-Reformation, ideals of masculinity and of marriage. 
This book's last chapter, on conjugal verse—that is, poetry written for or 
about one's spouse— illustrates the point well. This body of poetry suggests 
the need to revise conventional understandings of early modern marriage. 
Vernacular conjugal verse flourished as an alternative but persistent vein 
of love lyric, one that saw the participation of several Italy's best-known 
intellectuals, from individual poems by Castiglione and Ariosto (1474-1533), 
to entire collections, first by Vittoria Colonna, and then by generations of 
imitators. Tracking the evolution of conjugal verse sheds new light on ideas 
about marriage in this period, an institution generally portrayed in historical 
studies as societally necessary but emotionally unfulfilling. Poetry has not 
typically been considered in such examinations, which have focused on elite 
humanist marriage treatises and official legal sources.59 But as a genre that 
spoke from within marriages, Petrarchism has a different historical narrative 
to tell, and ought to be read alongside those documents. 

Importantly, vernacular lyric was among the most democratic of literary 
genres, composed by women as well as men of various social stripes. Greene 
highlights poetry's accessibility when he compares lyric with epic, which 
was "practiced by very few people in any given culture." Lyric, more than 
other genres, also saw participation across gender and class lines.9? If few 
authors of either gender undertook the elite and laborious genre of epic, 
almost anyone could imitate a Petrarchan poem (if not always well). It 
was possible to write a sonnet, if the situation demanded, within a fairly 
short period of time. In practical terms, we simply have a great quantity 
of lyric, from both men and women. Like letters, poems were one of the 
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most common literary practices: more often than not, any man who wrote 
anything at all penned at least a handful of sonnets. We have them from 
princes and clergymen alike, and readers might be surprised to read the 
very un-Machiavellian love poems by the author of The Prince. 

It is not my contention that poetry can be read as documentary evidence 
of actual emotion. Like treatises and legal documents, or letters between 
well-known figures, sonnets had a public audience as well as a purported 
private one. Taking into account this larger audience, and its effect on 
the author's rhetoric, will not diminish the import of these documents, 
however, in a consideration of historical realities. My view is shaped by 
the concept of emotives, defined by William Reddy as dynamic speech 
acts, or attempts to put words to a preverbal emotion that, with their ut- 
terance, “do things to the world,” and “change the speaker” as well.' These 
performative expressions of private emotions are not to be confused with the 
emotions themselves, the separate and “authentic” feeling. They are rather 
the verbalization of the feeling, which then navigates the public sphere in 
intricate and interactive ways. They are both relational (a negotiation with 
the listener) and self-altering (an experimentation—for example, whether 
saying “I love you" reinforces the emotion).?? Mapping these navigations is 
important, Reddy argues, because it is key to understanding both individual 
identity and, by extension, community or political life.$3 We cannot know 
how Petrarchists "authentically" felt, but we can know what they said, and 
we can study how those utterances operated in the public sphere. Barbara 
Rosenwein has elaborated on Reddy's concepts with the idea of emotional 
communities. These are groups of any sort—a family, a princely court, a 
school of writers—who share a system that categorizes certain emotions 
(and by extension emotional expressions) as productive, detrimental, or 
irrelevant, exposing the values of individuals and cohorts.9* Applying 
this theory to Petrarchists, we can examine how poets formed emotional 
communities and consider what their shared affective values might tell us 
about contemporary attitudes toward institutions that governed the early 
modern experience. These texts' narratives are, of course, mediated by the 
customs ofthe genre. But their form should not prevent us from exploring 
their inordinate potential as records of how men and women grappled with 
changing values about gender, and by extension, family, society, and religion. 
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This book is divided into two parts. Part 1 consists of two chapters that 
provide literary and sociohistorical context. Part 2 comprises the latter 
four chapters, which present close readings of the verse itself, organized 
by lyric category. 

Chapter 1 explores the gendered portrayal of Petrarch in early modern 
printings of his lyric. Particular attention is paid to the most popular edition 
ofthe Renaissance, edited by Alessandro Vellutello in 1525. Vellutello rejected 
Petrarch's own ordering of the poems in favor of a sequence recounting a 
linear amorous plotline, an interpretation underpinned by such paratex- 
tual additions as a *biography" of Laura and a two-page map of the lovers' 
environs. Though often dismissed by sixteenth-century humanists and 
modern-day scholars alike, Vellutello's Petrarch was reprinted almost thirty 
times, embraced by readers enamored of its hybridity between critical 
edition and fan fiction. Theorizing a contrast between Petrarchan fame 
and celebrity— Latin versus vernacular, epic versus lyric, auctor versus 
amateur—1 argue for the specific gendered evolution of Petrarch in the early 
modern imagination, an investigation that underpins the rest of the book's 
examinations of how Petrarchan imitators used literature to remake gender. 

Chapter 2 transitions from the first half of the sixteenth century to the 
second half, from editions of Petrarch to poetry by Petrarchists. This chapter 
provides sociopolitical and artistic contextualization for the peak of Italy's 
uniquely "bigendered" publishing culture, elaborating on the factors that 
enabled women and men to share the literary arena. Synthesizing important 
historical and literary studies of early modern gender from the last three 
decades, I describe how social changes coincided with the rise of print culture 
in Italy, creating conditions that encouraged men and women to dialogue 
with one another in lyric. This chapter focuses on the late Cinquecento 
and early Seicento—about which significantly less has been written than 
earlier periods—in order to highlight an important and well-populated 
generation of writers, who had only ever known a world in which women 
published in significant numbers alongside men. 

At this point the study transitions to the poetry itself, organized in 
chapters by subgenre. That the lyric voice can take on a life removed from 
the author's gender identity is nowhere clearer than in Petrarchism's rich 
tradition of ventriloquized verse, described in Chapter 3. During the Italian 
Wars (1494-1559), men adopted women's voices, after the model of Ovid's 
Heroides, as a way to explore the tragedies of battle. In the second half of 
the century, literary giants like Tasso and Guarini exchanged amorous 
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verse in which one writer played the role ofthe female beloved. In the same 
decades, women writers assumed male personae as a means to facilitate 
experimentation with erotic verse. Men and women's engagement in poetic 
ventriloquism in both secular and religious verse demonstrates the mal- 
leability of gendered lyricization and its usefulness in testing the fences of 
societal norms. 

From imagined networks of writers in Ovid's Heroides in Chapter 3, 
we move to Chapter 4, which reads real-life poetic exchanges as part of a 
larger vogue of using contemporary, historically identifiable speakers in 
Renaissance Italian literature. In contrast to the insubstantial vagueness 
of so much amorous lyric, correspondence verse was printed with the full 
names of both of the poetic participants. The reader was meant to know 
their identities and something about their relationship in the real world. 
These poems are artistically mediated portrayals of speech, to be sure. Even 
so, these publicly circulated documents tell us how actual men and women 
might have spoken in actual courtships, friendships, and mentorships, 
bringing to the fore Petrarchism's capacity as a socially embedded practice. 

Chapter 5 examines religious lyric from 1530 to 1630, from the emergence 
of the spiritual canzoniere to the definitive edition of Angelo Grillo's land- 
mark Pietosi affetti (1629). Mixing devotion with desire, spiritual Petrarchism 
looked to incite readers to religious fervor using imagery that could be 
sensuous, erotic, or even perverse. In the Counter-Reformation in particular, 
this verse became increasingly corporeal and gender-ambiguous: sensual 
blazons ofthe body of Mary Magdalene; male-authored impersonations of 
saintly women; fantasies of touching, kissing, or penetrating Christ's wounds. 
Such verse is evidence of writers exploring the space between gender norms 
that surprisingly opened up in the Counter-Reformation. 

Moving from religious to amorous lyric of the Counter-Reformation, 
Chapter 6 demonstrates that the subgenre of conjugal verse, discussed above, 
was emblematic of Petrarchism's potential for sociohistorical documentation. 
The body of verse I have identified, which celebrates marriage as a source of 
emotional and sexual fulfillment, demonstrates a shared social value around 
marital love in Counter-Reformation Italy. The historical evidence embedded 
in lyric suggests the need to revise the standard scholarly timeline, which 
locates the birth of love-based marriage in Protestant England. 

Petrarch and the Making of Gender reframes our understanding of Petrarch 
and of Petrarchists, both male and female. This study demonstrates how men 
and women of the Italian Renaissance used lyric as a means of resistance 
to gendered dichotomies and hierarchies. Male poets embraced more fluid 
expressions of masculinity, and female poets exerted more influence, than 
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has been previously recognized. They used poetry as a space to escape suf- 
focating social constructs, to escape being told how to act with their spouses, 
their friends, their God. This poetry is evidence that top-down strictures in 
domestic, public, and religious realms did not always oppress poets. Many 
simply responded by innovating, letting the fourteen-line structure of the 
sonnet serve as a frame for writing new realities. Like Cartari's bearded 
Venus, these poets wrote lyric voices that "bore the signs of both male and 
female,” and were only more powerful for doing so. 
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Part 1 


Literary and Sociohistorical Context 


1. The People’s Petrarch: 
Early Modern Italian Readers 
and the Gender of Celebrity 


Abstract 

This chapter explores Petrarch’s gendered portrayal in early modern 
printings of his lyric, with particular attention to Alessandro Vellutello’s 
edition of 1525. Vellutello rejected Petrarch’s own ordering, rearranging 
the poems into a linear, amorous plotline, and adding such paratexts as a 
“biography” of Laura and a map of the lovers’ environs. Often dismissed by 
sixteenth-century humanists and modern-day scholars alike, Vellutello’s 
Petrarch was the most popular of the period, embraced by readers who 
were enamored of its hybridity between critical edition and fan fiction. 
Theorizing a gendered contrast between Petrarchan fame and celebrity, 
I explore the evolution of Petrarch in the early modern imagination, an 
investigation that underpins subsequent chapters’ examinations of how 
Petrarchan imitators used literature to remake gender. 


Keywords: book history; incunabula; Pietro Bembo; fame; Giolito; 


masculinity 


The difficulty in writing about the great figures of the past is that in every age they 
have been reinterpreted to demonstrate the new relevance of their greatness. 


- Leo Braudy! 


This is a book about Petrarch (1304-1374); but this chapter begins with the 
figure of Cesare Borgia (1475-1507). The favorite son of Pope Alexander VI— 
who was perhaps the most infamous bishop of Rome in the long history of 


1 Braudy 1986, 15. 
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that post—Borgia was one of Italy's most lethal military mercenaries, tasked 
with commanding the papal armies in a bloody campaign through Central 
Italy. He was idolized by Machiavelli, who hailed him in The Prince as the 
model of unmerciful rulership. And, in 1503, he was also the dedicatee of a 
particularly fine edition of Petrarch's love poetry. 

This edition of Petrarch's lyric was printed by Girolamo Soncino (fl. 
1488-1533) in Fano, a town east of Florence, along the Adriatic coast in 
the Marches. Petrarch had titled his collection Rerum vulgarium frag- 
menta (Fragments of vernacular things); this particular volume bore the 
name Opere volgari di Messer Francesco Petrarca (Vernacular Works of 
Sir Francesco Petrarch), combining the poet's lyric collection with the 
Trionfi (Triumphs), as was common in the period. The printing featured 
a splendid typeface, designed by Francesco Griffo, the same punchcutter 
who had invented the italic font for Aldus Manutius (c. 1450—1515). Soncino's 
dedicatory letter makes plain his intention to compete with Manutius: the 
latter had only recently produced his now-famous edition of Petrarch's Le 
cose volgari (Vernacular Works, 1501), edited by Pietro Bembo (1470-1547).” 

In the most practical sense, Borgia was a natural choice for the dedication, 
given that he held Fano from 1500 to 1503 as part of his short-lived Duchy 
of Romagna. In fact, Borgia had been the one to bring the Jewish Soncino 
family to the territory to establish a multilingual press there. Nonetheless, 
one cannot help but be taken aback by the apparent incompatibility of 
the volume's core subject matter—amorous love—with the ethos of its 
dedicatee. The discrepancy must have struck Soncino as well, for he addresses 
it head-on, acknowledging that Petrarch's dual vernacular works are a 
tribute not precisely “fitting” (conveniente), Borgia being one “fond not of 
amorous tributes, but of the military arts. Petrarch and amatory deeds 
are thus presented in opposition to Borgia and bellicose labors. Soncino 
attempts to close the gap by translating both into the language of warfare, 
militarizing *amorous tributes" (amorosi stipendii) with his choice of the 
word "stipendio," a term that could be used to signify the wages ofa soldier, 
stemming from its Latin root, "stipendium." All of this actually works quite 
well with one half of the publication, Petrarch's Triumphs, which frames the 
poet's love for Laura within the extended metaphor of a Roman triumph, 
funneling erotic energy into something more epic, more conveniente to 


2  Petrarca1503, A6v. On Soncino's dedicatory letter, see Richardson 1994, 53-54. 

3 Petrarca1503, A6v: “dedita nona gli amorosi stipendii, ma a la militar disciplina." Translations 
are my own unless otherwise indicated. Early modern Italian spelling and punctuation have 
been modernized minimally throughout. 
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the Duke of Valentinois. But what to do with Petrarch's incurably amorous 
lyric? Within his body of verse, one finds the occasional warlike metaphor 
and even some political poems, most famously "Italia mia" (Rvf 128).^ But 
on the whole, certainly, Petrarch's lyric is not martial, as Soncino concedes. 

The gendered implications here are not difficult to identify. In the Introduc- 
tion, I laid out the definitions of masculinity and femininity as taxonomized 
by Baldassare Castiglione, who joined the court of Urbino, setting of his 
influential Libro del Cortegiano (Book ofthe Courtier), in 1504, shortly after 
Soncino published his Petrarch. Following Castiglione's terms, we find that 
Borgia's remit looks quite masculine ("solid and strong virility"), whereas, 
as Soncino presents it, Petrarch's lyric tends toward the feminine (“soft and 
delicate tenderness"). And yet this potentially unmanly collection of love 
poems stood as the very height of Italian cultural achievement, intended 
asit was to outdo Manutius and Bembo's edition ofthe same poems, which 
itself had been designed to vie with the greatest classics of Greek and Latin. 

In the end, Soncino's letter abandons the topic, veering away to praise 
Borgia's person, leaving the gender tension unresolved. Soncino's readers are 
left to grapple on their own with Borgia's name resting rather inconveniently 
atop a stack of love sonnets, the chasm between two models of masculin- 
ity—amorous/lyric and bellicose/epic— simply left unattended. The goal 
of the present chapter is to think through the ambivalence in Soncino's 
dedicatory letter. How was Petrarch gendered in early modern print edi- 
tions ofthe Fragmenta, and by extension, in the eyes of his readers? As the 
evolution of the printing press democratized the literary landscape, what 
did a more popular Petrarch look like, in comparison with the elite humanist 
portrayals ofthe man that had come before? What were the areas of overlap 
or conflict between traditional gender binaries that were brought to light 
by these printings? How did these volumes not only reflect, but contribute 
to, shifting societal ideas about gender traits and roles? 

With these early print volumes, there is much to consider— literally. 
From the 1470 editio princeps, nearly all editions of Petrarch were stuffed 
with accompanying paratexts: commentaries, biographies, indices, and 
other tools for the reader. The first commentated print edition of Petrarch's 
vernacular works, put to press in Bologna in 1476, gives such prominence to 
its exegetical notes that it “impresses one as being rather an edition of the 
commentaries than of the texts concerned. As time passed, expository 


4 On Petrarch’s politics in prose, see Hankins 2018, with prior bibliography. 
5 Wilkins 1951, 388, describing Petrarca 1476, based on the length of the commentary and 
size ofits typeface. Commentaries on the poems existed almost from the moment ofthe poet's 
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accoutrements became increasingly numerous, prominent, and complex. 
By the late sixteenth century, such elements had become so standard that 
the publisher of Lodovico Castelvetro's 1582 commentary felt compelled to 
apologize to readers for not having included any. This trove of materials is 
crucial to any attempt to recreate how readers came to understand Petrarch. 
While paratexts cannot be directly equated with readers' impressions and 
beliefs, they contain valuable clues as to how audiences thought about 
Petrarch; William J. Kennedy has referred to commentaries as a “goldmine” 
of information.’ 

Though the secondary research on gender in Petrarch's lyric per se has 
been abundant, paratexts and book history have not been included in the 
conversation on Petrarchan gender. The most robustly amplified editions 
of Petrarch from this period—the ones containing elements like fictive 
biographies of Laura and instructions for readers looking to imitate Petrarch's 
love story in their own lives—have been the ones least analyzed by modern 
scholarship. More favored for consideration have been elite editions, such 
as the Aldine-Bembian Petrarch. By contrast, I am interested in printings 
like the volume that became the most popular of the century: the edition 
compiled by the scholar Alessandro Vellutello (b. 1473), first published in 
Venice in 1525. Vellutello rejected Petrarch's own ordering of the poems 
in favor of a new sequence recounting a linear, amorous plotline.? He also 
created an abundance of paratextual material to support his rendition ofthe 
poet's great love story. Though dismissed by sixteenth-century humanists 
and modern-day scholars alike, Vellutello's Petrarch was reprinted more 
than two dozen times before the end ofthe century. 

In considering the popularity of versions like this one, we benefit from 
applying a new set of tools to our analysis of his readers’ responses: celebrity 


death; see Belloni 1992, 1-57. 

6 Petrarca 1582, av. In the 1533 Aldine edition, Paolo Manutius had made a similar apology 
for not including a biography of the poet or a commentary: Petrarca 1533, Cvi-r. 

7 Kennedy 2003, 2. See also Enenkel and Papy 2006, 2, on the work still to be done to recover “a 
clear picture of the way in which the reception of Petrarch actually worked." On the circumspec- 
tion required in using book forms to recreate readers' thoughts, see Richardson 1999, 107. 

8 Dubrow 1995 is the iconic gendered analysis of Petrarch's lyric. 

9 On the philological problems inherent in recovering Petrarch's intended ordering of the 
poems, see Barolini 2007. A survey of early modern approaches to these problems is provided 
in Warkentin 2007, 45-47. Fowler 1974 gives a catalogue of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
editions. More recently, a comprehensive database of manuscript and print copies has been 
created online with Petrarch Exegesis in Renaissance Italy, 2017-2019 (https://petrarch.mml.ox.ac. 
uk). Key studies of early modern print editions and their paratexts are Belloni 1992, Kennedy 
1994, Richardson 1994, and Kennedy 2003. 
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studies. Originally part of sociology and media studies, this field has been 
adopted by historians in recent decades. Though “celebrity” was once 
viewed as a concept tied intrinsically to twentieth-century mass media, 
scholars have convincingly argued for its relevance to earlier periods.!° 
Simon Morgan considers earlier periods as part of “the development of 
consumer society and the expansion ofthe public sphere" from at least the 
eighteenth century." Ulinka Rublack declares celebrity to be *an emergent 
and valid theme" in studies of history extending to the early modern 
period.” Leo Braudy, whose ground-breaking study of renown is one of 
the most frequently cited, looks as far back as the Middle Ages.? Though 
scholars have focused mostly on England and the United States, the term 
has been applied of late to such Italian notables as Vittoria Colonna, Pietro 
Aretino, and Isabella Andreini.'^ The early modern world was ripe for the 
evolution of new modes of public acclaim, given the dynamics of changing 
social relations, not to mention new democratizing technologies—namely, 
the printing press, which was coming into its own precisely during the 
decades examined here.'5 

Bringing celebrity studies into the conversation about Petrarch and early 
modern readers, I hypothesize a taxonomy. I posit that, when discussing 
Petrarch, it is useful to outline a distinction between fame and celebrity. 
One is a top-down acquisition of renown; the other is acclaim that is built 
from the bottom up. Fame is elite: it is "heroic, self-curating individualism," 
“arms and letters." It is what Petrarch sought when he wrote his own 
Latin autobiography. Celebrity is “the democratization of fame."" It is 
what Petrarch got with the early modern publications of his vernacular 
lyric—what he became in the hands of editors, printers, and readers. 
This categorization is also a highly gendered one, and in exploring print 
editions in these terms, we might begin to rethink what we know about 


10 On proceeding circumspectly when considering celebrity in earlier periods, see Morgan 
2011, 96; Rublack 2011, 400. 

1 Morgan 2011, 104. 

12 Rublack 2011, 399 

13 Braudy 1986. 

14 For Colonna as celebrity, see Cox 2021, 18; for Aretino, Waddington 2021; for Andreini, Kerr 
2015. On the early modern Spanish context, see García-Reidy 2018. 

15 Onearly modern celebrity and social dynamics, see García-Reidy 2018, 166; on celebrity 
and the printing press, see Rublack 2011, 402. On the printing press's effect on early modern 
Italian culture, see the indispensable Dionisotti 1999, as well as Richardson 1994; Richardson 
1999; Brundin, Howard, and Laven 2018, 149-74. 

16 Keller 2011, 1.3, and García-Reidy 2018, 166, respectively. 

17 Braudy 1986, 313. 
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Petrarch in the Renaissance. Scholars have often noted it as an oddity 
that Petrarch was best known for his Latin works during his lifetime, 
yet most celebrated for his vernacular writing during the Renaissance. 
But how did that happen? To merely cite the rise of the vernacular in 
Renaissance culture is too simplistic, when Petrarchan print editions bear 
witness to the multifaceted ways in which readers actively participated in 
the creation of a new Petrarch. The poet's metamorphosis requires us to 
think about what kind of masculinity was deemed conveniente not simply 
for the legendary poet, but for the broader body of enamored, emulating 
early moderns. To trace their efforts to make a great poet fit a new age 
is to bear witness to how readers and editorial curators collaborated in 
remaking gender through the medium of print—their move away from 
the humanists’ Petrarch and their collaborative fashioning of what I am 
calling “the people's Petrarch." 

In this chapter, working at the intersection of book history, hermeneutics, 
gender studies, and social history, I track the evolution of the paratextual 
Petrarch from the moment of his death through the end of the sixteenth 
century— his transition from fame to celebrity, and its gendered implications. 
Before I proceed, it will be helpful to clarify a few points. First, though I strive 
to maintain distinction between the different Petrarchs—the historical 
writer, the lyric narrator, the character in the mind of early modern readers, 
the name as a metonymy for the poetry—these lines inevitably become 
blurred, just as they were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Second, 
throughout this chapter, the term "readers" includes not only consumers of 
literature in the traditional sense, but also a class of participants we might 
refer to as "curators," such as commentators, editors, and printers. Third, 
among the vast quantity of Petrarchan paratexts, I have chosen to foreground 
biographies, both because they were the most ubiquitous type of supplement, 
and because they have the advantage of being more cogent and digestible 
than other materials—for example, lyric commentaries encompassing 
366 "scattered" poems. I begin by looking at fifteenth-century manuscript 
biographies, to establish a baseline against which to compare later print 
vite, ending with biographies printed through the height of Petrarch mania, 
which lasted until about 1570.? Analyzing this evolution shows us the ways 
in which not only Petrarch, but also gender and reading, were being radically 
reimagined in sixteenth-century Italy. 


18 The Petrarch Exegesis database shows a steady increase in vernaculars editions of Petrarch 
from the first print volumes of the 1470s through to a peak in the 1550s and 1560s, followed by 
asteady decline through 1650. 
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The two earliest, and most influential, lives of Petrarch were written dur- 
ing his own lifetime. The first was composed in the 1340s by Boccaccio 
(1318-1875): De vita et moribus domini Francisci Petracchi de Florentia (On the 
Life and Mores of Sir Francesco Petrarca of Florence).? Composed in the wake 
of Petrarch's 1341 crowning as poet laureate in Rome, the text comprises a 
tripartite structure: the first and longest section is an itinerary of Petrarch's 
travels and accomplishments; second in both order and length is a portrait 
ofthe man, moral and physical; and the work concludes with a short list of 
the writer's works. A decade later, in 1351, Petrarch began drafting his own 
version of his life, the Epistola posteritati (Letter to Posterity), designed to 
serve as the concluding epistle to his Rerum senilium libri (Letters of Old 
Age). Whether Boccaccio's text was a major influence on Petrarch's own, or 
whether the two simply share the same set of ancient models, the content is 
similar: the Letter to Posterity contains a portrait of the author followed by a 
timeline of his life.?° Perhaps Petrarch meant to follow Boccaccio's structure 
completely and include a list of works, but in the end, the composition was 
left unfinished. Petrarch's narrative only covers events through 1351, nearly 
twenty-five years short of his death, even though we know he returned to 
the work toward the end ofhis life. 

Both Boccaccio and Petrarch demonstrate their intention to portray a 
certain kind of masculine subject. Emblematic of this approach is their 
treatment of what both writers identify as Petrarch's greatest moral failing: 
luxuria. In Aristotelian terms, "lust" was read as a very unmasculine vice— 
a feminine weakness, a failing of reason over bodily desire. It is crucial, 
then, that as soon as Boccaccio establishes luxuria as Petrarch's primary 
shortcoming, he also mitigates the statement, declaring that Petrarch lived 
“if not chastely (caste) ... then cautiously (caute)."" He makes clear that 
Petrarch was ultimately master of his libidinous urges, not *overcome" 
(victus), but simply “vexed” (molestatus).”* Further significant in this regard 
is Boccaccio's famous declaration that Laura was not a real woman, but 
merely a poetic figure—an allegory for the laurel crown.?3 This assertion has 


19 On Boccaccio's De vita, see Enenkel 1998, 19-31; Bartuschat 2000; and Mazzotta 2013. For 
the problem of dating the text, see Mazzotta 2013, 429n1. 

20 ForBoccaccio's use of ancient biography, see Enenkel 1998. On other biographic models, 
see Bartuschat 2000. 

21 Boccaccio 2004, 86-87. 

22 Boccaccio 2004, 86-87. 

23 Boccaccio 2004, 86-87. 
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telling implications for the gendering of the biographic subject. Catherine 
Bates has criticized what she sees as the modern scholarly impulse to see 
in poets like Petrarch an “autonomous, monumental, masterly” male voice, 
regardless ofhow abjectly and disempowered the poet may represent himself 
in verse.”4 Here we find Boccaccio the fourteenth-century critic falling into 
the same trap. In proclaiming Laura to be merely a calculated poetic fiction, 
Boccaccio apparently originated the myth of a male lyricist who is entirely 
in command not only of his writing, but also his emotions. 

If Petrarch takes a different side on the questione della Laura, he is equally 
intent on circumscribing the power that sexual appetite held over his life. 
He presents the love for Laura as real —but moderated. He speaks of her 
explicitly but briefly, calling his desire "a love most ardent, yet singular and 
chaste," stating cynically that the attraction was ended at the right time 
by “bitter but useful death."5 He goes on to confess that he was subject to 
lust, yet delimits its sway, defining his passion as "the fervor of youth and 
constitution." Petrarch insists that he was able to excise sex from his life 
in his forties. Sara Díaz highlights the poet's claim, "from the retrospective 
gaze ofa mature author,” that his dalliances were the result of adolescence, 
an age when it was “paradigmatically” appropriate for a man to succumb to 
such desires.?7 This self-presentation of a man who is susceptible to—but 
able to triumph over—the sin of lust is echoed in other texts by Petrarch 
(even if external evidence indicates that this was at worst a lie, at best "the 
wishful thinking of an old man").?? Throughout Petrarch's writings, in fact, 
a stoic ethos is linked with what Gur Zak has labeled “the cultivation of 
masculinity.”29 

Both Boccaccio's and Petrarch's narratives supplement the moral victory 
with another masculine win: a linguistic one. In this period, the vernacular 
was “inescapably feminine,” as Alison Cornish has shown, a gendering 
inherent in the notion ofthe *mother tongue" (madre lingua), as well as the 
rise of the vernacular, which resulted in an increase in the rate of literacy 
among educated women.5° Yet Boccaccio's and Petrarch's vite were written 
in Latin, intended for a Latinate (and thus predominantly male) audience. 


24 Bates 2007, 95. 

25 Petrarca 2017, 544-45: “amore acerrimo, sed unico et honesto"; ^mors acerba, sed utilis." 
26 Petrarca 2017, 544—45: "fervore etatis et complexionis." 

27 Diaz 2019, 235; see 234-39. 

28 Witt 2018, 72, describing, among other things, Letters of Old Age 8.1 (a letter to Boccaccio 
from 1366) and the list that Petrarch kept of his sexual encounters. 

29 Zak2015,149. 

30 Cornish 2000, 177. 
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Boccaccio's version in particular highlights the poet's Latin accomplish- 
ments, especially the epic, the Africa, described as the height of Petrarch's 
genius— despite its never having been completed.” Boccaccio marginalizes 
Petrarch's vernacular writing, mentioning it only in passing in the sec- 
tion on luxuria and excluding it entirely from the concluding list of major 
works.3° Even when he describes Petrarch's sojourns in Vaucluse, there is 
no mention of the verse that would come to be so closely associated with 
that setting. To the contrary, Boccaccio describes it as the locus amoenus 
that inspired Petrarch's Latin writing, a place of solitude in which he could 
imitate the works of the great Cicero and Seneca, creating "in epic song" 
(heroyco carmine) such works as the Africa? As Díaz summarizes, in the 
texts by both Boccaccio and Petrarch, we find a *heroic renunciation of the 
female sex and the feminine vernacular.”34 

Biographers writing in the fifteenth century proved similarly invested in 
a Petrarch marked by "heroic" masculinity. For the first fifty years following 
his death, most biographers focused on the Latin texts, devoting little or 
no space to Laura or his vernacular love lyric55 In 1436, Leonardo Bruni 
(1370-1444) composed a particularly influential life of Petrarch, collected 
together with his biography of Dante as Le vite di Dante e del Petrarca (Lives 
of Dante and Petrarch)39 Though the work is written in the vernacular, it 
is a paean to Latin: approximately a quarter of the Petrarchan biography 
is dedicated to a history of the language, culminating in the writings 
of Petrarch himself, famously identified here as "the first" (il primo) to 
resuscitate the language? The vernacular poetry is praised, but almost 
as an afterthought. Laura is not mentioned at all. Bruni's masculinizing 
impulse is made even more plain in the work's proem. In this section, Bruni 
describes how it was Boccaccio's life of Dante, first penned in the 1350s, 
that inspired his own. With great indignance, Bruni describes Boccaccio's 
biography as being inappropriately "full of love and sighs and scorching 
tears" (tutto d'amore e di sospiri e di cocenti lagrime è pieno)? There may 


31 Boccaccio 2004, 78-79, 88-89. 

32 Boccaccio 2004, 86-87; 88-91. On the privileging of Latin by both Boccaccio and Petrarch, 
see Zak 2015, 144-45. 

33 Boccaccio 2004, 76-79. 

34 Díaz 2019, 239. 

35 Kennedy 1994, 36. 

36 Bruni’ life of Dante is available in Bruni 1996, 539-52; his life of Petrarch is at 553-57 
(translated in Bruni 1987, 85-100). Discussed in Baron 1966, 338—46; Lanza 1987, 14-20; Viti 1996; 
Ianziti 2005. 

37 Bruni1996, 554-55. On Bruni's choice to write in the vernacular, see Ianziti 2005, 135-37. 
38 Bruni 1996, 538. 
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be in the subtext a disparagement of Petrarch's lyric production, too, given 


nu 


the great quantity of “amore,” “sospiri,” and “lagrime” in the Fragmenta. 
A certain readership is also condemned, as Bruni bemoans the fact that 
Boccaccio wrote of Dante “as if man were born in this life only to lose 
himself in those ten amorous days, which were recounted by enamored 
ladies and charming youths in the Decameron."?? The disgust with love 
as a topic is emphasized in the close repetition of “amorous” (amorose) 
days and “enamored” (innamorate) ladies. Bruni promises that he at long 
last will record the graver portions of Dante's life. This is where Petrarch 
is first named, because the fame of the two poets together “pertains to 
the glory of our city"—heroes of the republic, in their different ways.*° As 
James Hankins puts it, Bruni gives readers a Dante who is *a statesman, 
not a courtly lover,"' and though Bruni's Petrarch is less political than 
philosophical, he is certainly no paramour. 

Similar themes pervade the Petrarchan biography by one of Bruni's 
students, Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459). Writing in 1440, Manetti shares 
Bruni's patriotic instincts: the Vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio (Lives of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio) is a paean to Florence, the first biography 
to group the three under the appellation “the Three Crowns" (le Tre Corone) 
of Italian literature.^? Unlike his mentor, Manetti writes in Latin, perturbed 
that in his day the great Tuscan writers "are praised to the skies by illiterate 
and uneducated people, whereas learned men take up their poems or their 
stories, if ever, only to amuse themselves." In the section on Petrarch, 
Manetti dispenses with the vernacular writings in a single dismissive 
sentence: "Besides the poems in his native tongue ... he composed many 
other works." 44 Laura receives no mention. Manetti goes so far as to claim 
that Petrarch was likely celibate his whole life.45 As a complement to Bruni's 


39 Bruni1996, 538: *come se l'huomo nascesse in questo mondo solamente per ritrovarsi in 
quelle dieci giornate amorose, nelle quali da donne innamorate et da giovani leggiadri raccontate 
furono le Cento Novelle." 

40 Bruni1996, 538: “appartenere alla gloria della nostra città." Bruni also emphasizes Petrarch's 
republican roots (Bruni 1996, 553). For commentary, see Kennedy 1994, 36-37. 

41 Hankins 2006, 18. 

42 OnManetti's biographies, see Madrignani 1963, 42-48; Marsh 2019, 40-44. 

43 Manetti 2003, 4—5 (including translation): "ita evenit ut plerumque ab ignaris et indoctis 
hominibus laudentur, eruditorum vero nullus vel poemata vel fabulas aliave eorum scripta, nisi 
forte vel ridendi vel iocandi gratia, aliquandi in manus sumit." See also 2-3, 6-7. 

44 Manetti 2003, 80-81: "Nam praeter odas maternal sermone compositas ... plura etiam litteris 
tradidit." 

45 Manetti 2003, 76-77. 
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republican idol, then, Manetti gives readers a Christian stoic, a "secular holy 
[man] renouncing worldly emoluments.”® 

In short, in the fifteenth century, we find that the most influential 
biographies present a Petrarch who is highly masculine in terms of his 
self-mastery and Latinate writing. Following Boccaccio’s and Petrarch’s 
leads, Bruni and Manetti leave no room for Laura or lyric (elided), nor for a 
readership of ladies and courtiers (derided). 


Protean Petrarch: The Fragmenta in Incunabula 


In the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the figure of Petrarch began to 
undergo a metamorphosis. Though Petrarch’s fame had never waned, the 
advent of the printing press launched a new level of renown. And regardless 
of what Petrarch or his fifteenth-century biographers might have wished for 
his legacy, it was his vernacular works that were in demand. The Fragmenta 
appeared in more than 170 editions between its 1470 editio princeps and the 
end of the sixteenth century, overtaking even Dante’s Divine Comedy in 
popularity, which was printed only 52 times in the same period. 

Among incunabula, or print books produced before 1501, one version of 
Petrarch's vernacular works was printed most often. Referred to as “Family 
D” in E. H. Wilkins's catalogue of early print copies of Petrarch, this version 
comprised multiple parts.^? In its earliest iterations—the progenitor of the 
textual family appeared in Bologna in 1476—the publication contained the 
Triumphs with commentary by Bernardo Ilicino and the first 136 poems of 
the Fragmenta with commentary by Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), ending 
at the sonnet “Fiamma del ciel" (Rvf 136), where it was left incomplete. 
In 1484, the humanist Gerolamo Squarzafico was recruited to complete 
Filelfo's project. All further print descendants would contain the two-part 
commentary ofthe full Fragmenta. From 1500 onward, these commentaries 
were joined by a life of Petrarch, based on a fifteenth-century manuscript 
biography attributed to Antonio da Tempo (though it was likely authored 
by the Milanese humanist Pier Candido Decembrio, sometime prior to 
1426).49 This four-part combination—llicino, Filelfo, Squarzafico, pseudo-da 


46 Marsh 2019, 42. For a similar assessement, see Madrignani 1963, 48. 

47 Roche 1989, 7o, citing Fowler 1974; for Dante, see Gilson 2018. 

48 Wilkins 1951, 387-398. 

49 Forthe identification of Decembrio, see Mezzanotte 1984; Verrelli 119-20. On the biography, 
see Solerti 1904, 329; Kennedy 1994, 40-41. 
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Tempo— would dominate publications of Petrarch's vernacular works for 
the next twenty years. 

Pseudo-da Tempo's biography appeared in print for the first time in 
1471. However, it had circulated widely in manuscript prior to that date. 
The text was based in large part on Petrarch's own Letter to Posterity, as 
its author makes clear from the outset.5° However, pseudo-da Tempo's vita 
presents Petrarch very differently from the portrayals outlined in the last 
section. Where pseudo-da Tempo diverges most significantly from Petrarch's 
autobiography, as well as the other early manuscript biographies, is with 
his emphasis on the amorous and vernacular aspects of Petrarch's life. He 
narrates these elements at length: Petrarch's first glimpse of Laura on Good 
Friday; her noble lineage; Petrarch's twenty-one years of longing; a legend of 
Pope Urban V's wish to see the two wed; and the composition of the poetry 
in vita and in morte, as well as that of the Triumphs. This is all a remarkable 
elaboration on Petrarch’s own succinct mention of “a love most ardent" in 
the Letter to Posterity. 

Pseudo-da Tempo shows himself intent not only on narrating these 
amorous events, but on establishing their historical bona fides. He explains 
that his evidence is derived from myriad sources, including the poet's 
own writing—from that which he “truly” (per verità) left to posterity.5! As 
evidence of the veracity of Laura's existence, the biographer continues, we 
have Petrarch's “own words" (le parole sue proprie)? Pseudo-da Tempo then 
proceeds to make use of the two most famous pieces of Petrarch's writing 
about Laura outside ofthe poetry itself, both of which provide much deeper 
insight into the poet's thoughts than his laconic mention in the Letter to 
Posterity. The first is a letter from Petrarch to Giacomo Colonna (Familiares 
2.9), in which the poet responds to his close friend's apparent accusation that 
Laura might be, as Boccaccio also hypothesized, a mere fiction. The second 
is Petrarch's handwritten account of Laura in the flyleaf of his personal 
copy of Virgil’s writings—the so-called Nota di Laura (Note on Laura) today 
housed in Milan's Biblioteca Ambrosiana (figs. 1.1a and 1.1b). 

So convinced is pseudo-da Tempo of the importance of these documents 
in establishing a proper history of Petrarch's life that he reproduces lengthy 
passages from both, translating them from their original Latin into the 


50 Solerti1904, 329: “as Petrarch himself narrated in the letter to posterity” (secondo che da lui 
alla posteritate è referito). The final quarter of the text is a vernacular translation of Petrarch's 
discussion of his vices (334-35). 

51 Solerti 1904, 333. 

52 Solerti 1904, 333. 
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Figures 1.1a and 1.1b: Petrarch's Virgilian Codex, 1338. Petrarch's autograph note on Laura, flyleaf, 
and Simone Martini, Allegoria virgiliana, illuminated frontispiece. A79 inf., Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
Milan. © Veneranda Biblioteca Ambrosiana/Mondadori Portfolio. 


vernacular. By transcribing these Petrarchan artifacts, the biographer was 
engaging in a practice already popular with his contemporaries: the Note 
on Laura in particular was copied out by many of Petrarch's early readers 
(fig. 1.2). Pseudo-da Tempo’s citation of the letter to Colonna (translated 
from Latin to Italian) is particularly lengthy (fig. 1.3). It commences with 
Petrarch's pathos-infused defense of his love for Laura: 


Tu dici me aver ficto un bel nome di Laura perché io avessi di che parlare, 
e di che molti di me ragionassero; et in verità nell'animo mio Laura niente 
altro essere che la poesia, alla quale aspirare el longo e continuo studio 
mi demostra. Questa altra Laura viva, della cui bellezza mi mostro preso, 
esser cosa fatta a mano e tutti li miei versi simulati. In questo di certo ti 
beffi. E Dio volesse che fusse simulazione e non furore.53 


You say that I have invented the fair name of Laura so that I would have 


something to write about—so that many would talk about me—and that 
in my heart Laura is nothing other than Poetry, the well-known object of 


53 Solerti 1904, 333. 
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my studious desire; that this other living Laura, whose beauty I pretend 
to be taken by, is but a thing created by my own hand; that all my verses 
are but feigned. How cruelly you mock me. Would to God that she were 
a fiction, and not a madness. 


Pseudo-da Tempo continues by transcribing nearly the entire Note on 
Laura: Petrarch's recording of Laura's virtues; the day he first saw her; 
her death, at first unbeknownst to him (*and I was at that time in Verona, 
unaware—alas!—of my fate"); his grief at the arrival of the “sad tidings” of 
her demise; her entombment and ascent to the empyrean.54 It ought to be 
clear, pseudo-da Tempo concludes, that Petrarch's love was real, and the 
real subject of his poems: 


Queste parole dimostrano l'amor suo non esser stato ficto, né bene 
intendere quelli che la materia delli sonetti ad altro intelletto che ad 
amore di donna pertenere estimano.55 


These words demonstrate that his love was not a fiction; nor do any 
truly understand who judge the subject ofthe sonnets to pertain to any 
meaning other than love for a lady. 


The force of pseudo-da Tempo's argument is subtended by his reference 
to another important love poem, Dante's Donne ch'avete intelletto d'amore 
(Ladies Who Possess an Understanding of Love). The canzone appears at the 
moment in the Vita nova when the narrator decides that such women are 
the only proper audience toward which to direct his thoughts of Beatrice. 
The poem is tied to a period of Dante's youthful output when he came to 
believe that *one should not write vernacular poetry on any other topic 


than love."56 


By echoing Dante's incipit so clearly (“intelletto ... amore ... 
donna”), pseudo-da Tempo is drawing on Dante's philosophy in his argument 
that only love—and love for a very real woman—could be considered the 
subject of Petrarch's poetry. 

When pseudo-da Tempo's biography appeared for the first time in print, 


in an edition ofthe vernacular works put out by the Venetian printer Nicolao 


54 Translation mine, from Solerti 1904, 334: “et essendo io a Verona, della sorte mia ohimè! 
incerto.” The original Latin ofthe note that pseudo-da Tempo is here translating into Italian is 
provided in Trapp 2001, 58-59, with English translation. 

55 Solerti1904, 334. 

56 Cornish 2000, 174. 
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Figure 1.2: Unattributed copy of Petrarch’s Note on Laura, composed in Florence in 1468, fol. 1r. 
General Manuscripts 109, Box 285, Folder 5127a. The Spinelli Archive, Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, CT. 
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Figure 1.3: Manuscript copy of pseudo-da Tempo's Life of Petrarch: detail, transcription of Petrarch's 
letter to Giacomo Colonna about Laura, fifteenth century, fol. 5r. Barb. Lat. 3943, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City. 
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Marcello, it was in a form highly redacted, shortened by almost half.57 The 
long citations of the Colonna letter and the Virgilian note did not survive 
the abridgment. Rather, the artifacts took on a new life: no longer embedded 
in the biography, they were instead included as appendices to Petrarch's 
writing (figs. 1.4a and 1.4b). In this new format, as fully autonomous texts, 
the documents were given even greater prominence as interpretative 
guides to the poems. That they appeared in the original Latin—rather 
than translated into the vernacular, as had been the case in the manuscript 
version of pseudo-da Tempo's biography—was perhaps meant to increase 
their evidentiary value. The headings of the new paratexts support such a 
reading, especially the label above the Note on Laura, which emphasizes 
that the text was created “by the poet's own hand" (manu propria Francisci 
Petrarcae) and foregrounds its nature as a thing "discovered" (reperta). 
The terms seem designed to produce in the reader the heady sense of dis- 
interment and discovery that came to define the period we know as the 
Renaissance, introducing documents presented to the reader as testimony 
to the historicity of Petrarch's love for Laura. 

This new vision of Petrarch—both the man and his poetry—was echoed 
in the commentary by Filelfo, with which pseudo-da Tempo's biography 
was packaged. Filelfo dedicated his work to Filippo Maria Visconti of 
Milan, at whose court he found himself in the 1440s, having been chased 
out of Florence with the return of Cosimo de' Medici in 1434. Apparently, 
it was Visconti who had charged Filelfo with writing the commentary. As 
scholars have noted, Filelfo's readings concretize Petrarch's love story with 
Laura—to produce a sort of “sentimental biography.”58 That Filelfo himself 
saw a gendered dimension to his work is suggested in the dedicatory letter. 
In a delicate balancing act, Filelfo walks the line between the wishes of 
his patron and the calumny of potential naysayers, arguing preemptively 
against those who would see him "blamed" (biasmato) for working in the 
vernacular instead of Latin.59 The fact that Filelfo was writing from courtly, 
Visconti-ruled Milan, rather than the republic of Florence, surely affected his 
portrayal of Petrarch.5? The disparity in courtly and republican masculinities 
comes to the fore in an instance of lexical overlap between the writings 
of Filelfo and Bruni. The two had been close during the former's time in 


57 Petrarca 1471, 192r- 96v. For the abridged print version, see Solerti 1904, 335-38. 

58 The phrase “biografia sentimentale" is taken from the title to Marcozzi 2004. 

59 Verrelli 2014, 122. 

60 Kennedy 1994, 36-45. A courtly influence seems to be at work in the biography by pseudo-da 
Tempo as well, given his likely identity as the Milanese humanist Decembrio. On Filelfo's 
commentary generally, see Dionisotti 1974, 78-88; Marcozzi 2004; Storey 2011. 
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Figures 1.4a and 1.4b: Untitled edition of Petrarch's Canzoniere and Trionfi. Venice: Gabriele di 
Pietro, 1473. Transcription of Petrarch's Note on Laura and letter to Giacomo Colonna, fols. 174r-v 
(of unnumbered signatures). Special Collections, folio Inc. 4187, The Newberry, Chicago. 


Florence, and both composed passages about Petrarch weighing and measur- 
ing the value of “lightness” (leggerezza) and "gravity" (gravità). For Bruni, 
the contrast occurs in the proem to his lives of Dante and Petrarch, where 
he complains of the inadequacy of the Dantean biography by Boccaccio, 
lamenting that the latter wrote down only the events of Dante's life that were 
"light" (leggiero) —by which he means the love story with Beatrice—and 
was silent on all the things “grave” (grave). Filelfo's dedicatory letter uses 
the same term to rebut those who would deem amorous love an unseemly 
topic: *a work is praiseworthy to the extent it hides beneath a light (legiera 
[sic]) rind a grave (grave) kernel."*? Filelfo understands that intellectual 
contemporaries like Bruni will see leggerezza as inadequate in the face 
of—or at least subservient to the import of—gravità. However, he differs 
from his one-time compatriot in that he would not strike this side of Petrarch 
from the record, but rather unify the two aspects. 


61 Bruni 1996, 538: “ricordando le cose leggieri et tacendo le gravi.” 

62 Verrelli 2014, 124: “tanto esser più laudabile l'opera quanto sotto legiera [sic] scorza grave 
medulla si nasconde." Filelfo's commentary was written around 1443; the letter was likely written 
around the same time, but cannot be dated precisely, regarding which see Verrelli 2014, 10714. 
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In this passage, Filelfo is threading the same gendered needle that Soncino 
would, some sixty years later, in the 1503 dedicatory letter to Borgia. The 
reader senses a similar discomfort in the two dedications, a suspicion that 
amorous lyric might be considered unworthy of manly negotium. Filelfo 
and Soncino even use the same terminology. As we saw, Soncino feared that 
Borgia would not think amorous literature a “fitting” (conveniente) tribute; 
Filelfo states that he is aware that some readers will say that discussing 
amorous does not “befit” (convenirsi) learned men.88 Yet, in the end, both 
Soncino and Filelfo did see the value ofthe amorous and the lyric, even for 
a mercenary or a humanist. They put their efforts behind making public 
such poetry and such a Petrarch—behind harmonizing the “light” and 
the “grave.” 

In this regard, Filelfo foreshadowed another crucial contribution to the 
Petrarchan canon: Bembo's 1525 Prose della volgar lingua (On the Vernacular 
Language), his case for unifying the Italian language's many regional varia- 
tions into a single literary, Tuscan form of the vernacular. In that text, Bembo 
would advocate for Petrarch's language as the ideal model for all poetry 
precisely because of his balance between “the grave” (gravità) and “the 
pleasing" (piacevolezza). As Virginia Cox has observed, though Bembo does 
not frame his assessment in gendered terms, his classification is ultimately 
reducible to a gendered division of poetry: grave and masculine, pleasing 
and feminine.9^ Though Bembo's Prose went to press in 1525, he mostly 
worked on the text during his courtly residences in Ferrara and Urbino 
at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. The 
lexical confluence between these myriad texts—Soncino’s dedicatory 
letter, the Family D incunabula containing pseudo-da Tempo's biography 
and Filelfo's dedicatory letter, and Bembo's Prose—suggests the turn of 
the century as a moment of marked change in the gendered evolution of 
Petrarch and his poetry. 

These portraits presented readers with a different version of Petrarch 
than the fifteenth-century biographies had. For the humanist biographers, 
luxuria had been a vice to be contained; now it was practically a prerequisite 
for writing good poetry. The Petrarch of print was no masterful and Latinate 
republican, but rather an Italianate and courtly lover—a type whose 
gendering was not nearly so clear-cut. And this vision of Petrarch— present 
in the print tradition ofthe Fragmenta from essentially the beginning—had 
the power of early print behind it. Readers looking for an annotated edition 


63 Verrelli 2014, 124. 
64 Cox 2008, 63. 
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of Petrarch in these decades had virtually no other options to choose from, 
so ubiquitous was the Family D packaging. Bruni's vernacular biography 
was printed alongside the verse on a few occasions, but nothing close to 
the frequency with which pseudo-da Tempo's appeared.® The earlier, 
masculinist manuscript portraits were almost entirely overwritten. It 
seems telling that, from 1514 onward, Aldine editions of the verse, and 
then those by other printers, began to bear the simple title of “Petrarch” 
(I{ Petrarcha). As the lines of gender were blurring, so was the figure of 
Petrarch himself. It was as if the love poetry and the man were becoming 
conflated entirely. 


A Book of a Courtier: Vellutello's Petrarch 


Readers' preference for a different kind of Petrarch—one who had 
evolved from eremite to innamorato—was confirmed in the sixteenth 
century. In 1525, Alessandro Vellutello took the impulse to narrativize 
Petrarch's poetry to new heights, compiling an edition that would go on 
to be the most widely produced of the century.59 Little is known about 
Vellutello's life before the publication of his edition—entitled Le volgari 
opere (Vernacular Works) in its first print run—at which point he was 
already in his early fifties.97 He was born in 1473. He left his hometown of 
Lucca in 1516, spent some time in Milan, left because of the Italian Wars, 
and arrived in Venice just before 1525. He became a participant in the 
literary scene there with the guidance of Niccoló Delfino, editor of an 
important edition of the Decameron (1516) as well as a friend of Bembo's, 
who urged him to write his commentary on Petrarch.9? Vellutello would 
produce a second edition in 1528, as well as new commentaries of Virgil 
and Dante in 1533 and 1544, respectively, disappearing from the record 
books shortly thereafter. 


65 Bruni's biography appeared with print editions of Petrarch's lyric in 1472, 1474, and 1482; 
see Solerti 1904, 288, as well as the Petrarch Exegesis database. The biography fared better with 
printings ofthe Triumphs: the database lists seven printings between 1499 and 1524. 

66 Kennedy1994, 52 counts six major printings and twenty-three reprintings with nine different 
publishers by 1584. 

67 For Vellutello's biography, see Baldacci 1974, 59—62; Belloni 1992, 69-76; and Pirovano 
2006, 1:19-28. On Vellutello's edition of Petrarch, see Baldacci 1974, 49-74; Belloni 1992, 58-95; 
Kennedy 1994, 45-52, 285-88; Kennedy 2003, 44-50; Marino 2006, 59-62; Barolini 2007, 28-30; 
Storey 2011; Busjan 2013, 39-185; Gilson 2018, 175-78. 

68 Vellutello describes Delfino's intervention in Petrarca 1525, A A6r. 
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Figure 1.5: Francesco Petrarca, Le volgari opera. Venice: Giovanni Antonio da Sabbio, 1525. Map 
of Vaucluse in Alessandro Vellutello's edition, fols. AA4v-AASr. Photo: Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
College Library Digital Imaging Group, 2015. 


If prior editions of the Fragmenta had offered exegetical tools, Vellutello's 
was absolutely bursting with them. Some features would have been 
familiar to readers: an index of first lines; a life ofthe poet; commentary 
on the poems. Others were completely unprecedented. We find a vita 
of Laura, despite the fact that her identity was as shadowy then as it is 
now.59 Even more striking is a two-page map of Vaucluse, the setting of 
the lyric love story (fig. 1.5).7? Vellutello describes having drafted Laura's 
biography and the map based on a combination of evidence both internal 
and external to the poems, including two quasi-anthropological excur- 
sions to France.” 

In another dramatic act of invention, Vellutello organized an entirely new 
order and division for the poems, creating a linear and legible romance, one 
of meeting, pining, and mourning. Vellutello explains how he rearranged 
the poems using evidence internal to the verse itself, such as the prevalence 


69 Forasummary of the debate surrounding Laura's identity, see Trapp 2001, 59-65. 

70 The map was perhaps the inspiration for Madame de Scudéry's famed seventeenth-century 
Carte de Tendre: see Wilkins 1932; Conley 2011, 134. 

71 Vellutello combines his life of Laura with the description of Vaucluse, Petrarca 1525, BB2r-Aur. 
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of dates. He denies the authenticity of the manuscript that had been the 
basis for Bembo's 1501 Aldine edition—a brazen, and ultimately mistaken, 
claim.” Vellutello maintained the in vita and in morte categorizations 
already in use by Bembo and others, which had been Petrarch's own divi- 
sion. But he also added a third section: a miscellany category, into which 
he placed any verse not having to do with Laura—poems he referred to as 
belonging “outside of the text” (fuori dell'opera)? The result was, effectively, 
an expurgation of any poem that did not fit the amorous plotline of his 
"alternative fiction." 

From the volume's dedicatory letter, the reader gets a sense of Vellutello's 
passion for his project, which he describes as being motivated "by my 
most fervent love for so great a poet" (dal mio ferventissimo amore verso 
tanto Poeta).’> He expresses his desire to give voice to his own interpreta- 
tions of Petrarch's lyric, so “alien and discordant” (alieno et discordante) 
from the commentaries he had read before. He focuses much on making 
sense of Petrarch, mentioning his goal to seek out the “hidden allegorical 
sense" (nascosti allegorici sentimenti) of Petrarch's poems, as well as his 
intention to complement Bembo's rhetorical and grammatical analysis 
in the Prose with a focus on "sense" (sentimenti) generally." Vellutello's 
choice of the word "sentimento," used twice in such close succession, is 
worth noting. In early modern Italian, the primary definition of the word 
was "sense" or “meaning,” and Vellutello certainly focused on narrative 
apprehension—the poet's biography, history, geography— more than 
formalist concerns. Suggestive, however, given the ways in which Vel- 
lutello's text differed from the more philological efforts that had come 


», « 


before, is a second meaning of "sentimento" *emotion" or "feeling," as 


72 See especially Petrarca 1525, AA7v, where Vellutello relates a conversation in which Bembo 
supposedly denied the authority ofthe Petrarchan manuscript he had been using; transcribed 
in Storey 2011, 499-500. This paratext, a treatise on the order ofthe poems, appeared only in 
the first two editions of Vellutello’s Petrarch (1525 and 1528). However, his short explanation of 
his new division of the poems endured in later reprintings. The manuscript utilized by Bembo 
is the one now conserved as Vat. Lat. 3197. Bembo also consulted Petrarch's partial holograph, 
Vat. Lat. 3195, late in his process; see Marcozzi 2015, 52-53. On Vellutello's polemic with Bembo, 
see Storey 2011. 

73 Petrarca 1525, ir. 

74 Kennedy 1994, 47. For other suggestive descriptions of Vellutello's work, see for example 
Barolini 2009a, 30 (“the Italian imaginary"); Storey 2011, 498 (“diaristic narrative"); and Gilson 
2018, 178 ("lyricized biography"). 

75 Petrarca 1525, AA6r. 

76 Petrarca 1525, AA6r, referring to Bembo's focus on "l'arte, figure, et rettorici colori" in the 
Prose della volgar lingua. See also Gilson 2018, 176. The Prose was published in 1525, the same 
year as Vellutello's Petrarch; it had been circulating in manuscript for some time prior. 
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we find it translated in both the 1598 and 1611 editions of John Florio's 
Italian-English dictionary. 

Vellutello's success with readers is undeniable: beyond its nearly thirty 
reprints in Italy before the end of the century, his edition served as the 
“textual backbone" of Petrarchism in France.” Yet the literati of his own 
day shunned his work. In some sense he brought the infamy upon himself, 
maligning as he did Bembo's Petrarchan scholarship, from within Bembo's 
Venice, no less—an intellectual “heretic,” as Gino Belloni has characterized 
him.7? Modern scholarship has remained generally unkind. One measure of 
Vellutello's critical misfortunes is the fact that there is still no modern edition 
of his Fragmenta. Scholars have also tended to insinuate a lack of learned- 
ness in Vellutello's commentary; yet Donato Pirovano, having conducted 
one of the most thorough studies on Vellutello to date, posits that he had a 
strong humanist formation.8° Overall, Vellutello has been recognized for 
his popularity but trivialized for his work. He is most frequently classified 
as an oddity, as something of a mercenary or a lucky crackpot—someone 
who got everything wrong about Petrarch and poetry, but whose editions 
just happened to have been the most reprinted in early modern Italy. 

Yet Vellutello's publishing success stands in stark contrast to the fate 
of editions that emphasized style over story—most notably, the popular 
failure of the famous Aldine edition of 1501. As has been well recognized, 
Bembo's use of high-quality manuscripts resulted in the most correct ver- 
sion of the poetry, lauded by contemporary elites and destined to secure 
a place of prestige in the history of printing. However, the model of the 
spare edition, containing nary a line of commentary, inspired virtually no 
imitators, as Brian Richardson has observed; it catalyzed no public fervor.?! 
Vellutello was elaborate where Bembo had been simple, narrative where 
Bembo had been scientific. And Vellutello's methods turned out to be what 
readers wanted. The Aldine edition's commercial disappointment was tacitly 
acknowledged in subsequent editions by the press's inclusion of ever more 
paratextual materials, such as elaborate poetic appendices and letters to 
the reader. Particularly remarkable is a reprint of Bembo's edited text that 
appeared in 1521, shortly before the appearance of Vellutello's book. Into 


77 Storey 2011, 493. 

78 Belloni 1980. See also Pirovano 2006, 1:27-28 and Gilson 2018, 328n15. Contemporaries' 
criticism of Vellutello's Dante is quoted at Gilson 2018, 236. 

79 Thelackofan edition is noted in Storey 2011, 504—5. Vellutello's Dante was edited by Donato 
Pirovano in 2006. 

8o Pirovano 2006, 1:21. 

81 Richardson 1994, 55. 
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this volume, Manutius inserted a letter declaring the universality of the 
experience of falling in love and recommending that the Fragmenta be 
used as a handbook for lovers: 


Leggi adunque con lieto animo ciascuno il nostro poeta; et specialmente 
coloro, che sono innamorati. Lo habbiano per lo continuo alle mani: che 
di certo oltra lo infinito piacere, che essi di leggerlo prenderanno, im- 
pareranno dal suo honestissimo amore in mille rime dal lui divinamente 
cantato non pur ad honestamente amare, ma a mettere etiandio leg- 


giadramente in versi le sue amorose fiamme, i sospiri, le speranze, le gioie. 


Therefore, read our poet with a happy heart, especially those who are in 
love. May they have Petrarch always at hand: for certainly, beyond the 
infinite pleasure they will take in reading, they will learn from Petrarch's 
most honorable love—divinely sung by him in a thousand rhymes—not 
only how to love honorably, but furthermore to gracefully put their own 


amorous flames, sighs, hopes, and joys to verse.9? 


Not even the august Aldine press could stand outside the zeitgeist—could 
resist the urge to turn Petrarch’s body of lyric into a love story so vital 
that it cried out for readerly imitation, both on the page and in life. Elite 
bias both in Vellutello’s day and our own has overwritten the voices of 
readerly desire. 

This skirmish between high and low interpretations of Petrarch would 
continue to play out for the duration of the sixteenth century. The first 
subsequent commentary, produced by Sebastiano Fausto da Longiano in 
Venice in 1532, was pitched “at a relatively high level” for a more educated 
readership—and was never reprinted.88 By contrast, a press like that of the 
savvy Giolito was more than happy to get its hands on Vellutello’s edition, 
as well as to enhance the amorous narrative elements, including such new 
paratexts as a woodcut of facing “portraits” of Petrarch and Laura, embla- 
zoned upon the image of a joint urn (fig. 1.6). Below the image appeared 
an anonymous sonnet on the “sacred ashes” (sacre ceneri) of the couple, 
imagined as being interred together, as their souls joined those of Dante 
and Beatrice in the sphere of heaven reserved for lovers.*4 The page design 


82 Petrarca 1521, iir; emphasis mine. For further commentary, see Richardson 1994, 58. 

83 Richardson 1994, 93. 

84 Petrarca 1544, Agr: "Et le ceneri elette accoglie anchora / di lui; che seco ne i stellanti seggi 
| fra Dante et Bice il terzo ciel congiunse.” 
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SONETTO SOPRA LE SACRE CENERI 
DEL PERARCILA E DI M. LAVRA, 


Avrd , ch'un Sol fu tra le Done in terra, 
Hor tien del cielo il piu fublime bonore : 
Merce di quella penna s il cxi ualere , 
Fa , che mai non fara fpenta o fotterra 
Mentre facendo al tempo illuftre guerra , 
Con dolce foco di celefte amore 
Accende e infiamma ogni gelato core s 
Le fue reliquie il picciol marmo ferra ; 
Et le ceneri elette accoglie anchora 
Di [ni 5 che feco ne à frellanti feggi 
Fra Dante or Rice il terzo ciel congiunfe + 
Tu, che l'un miri ; € i baffi accenti leggi s e 
A lor r'inchina ; el facro Vafo bonora, © | 
A 


Figure 1.6: Francesco Petrarca, Il Petrarca. Venice: Gabriele Giolito, 1545. Woodcut depicting 
Petrarch and Laura in Lodovico Domenichi's edition, fol. A3r. Special Collections, Case Y 712.P4054, 
The Newberry, Chicago. 
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is emblematic of what Rhiannon Daniels has identified as Giolito's mode 
of “collaborative authorship"— the press's intentionality in adding its own 
creative efforts to those of writers like Petrarch and curators like Vellutello.85 
The anonymous sonnet suggests an invocation to participation on the part 
of the reader as well, as the final tercet instructs him or her to kneel and 
honor Petrarch and Laura's "saintly relics" (le sante reliquie). 

And readers did pay homage, making pilgrimages as an expression of 
their devotion to the cult of Petrarch. In addition to Vellutello's reports 
on his travels, commentators da Longiano (1532) and Giovanni Andrea 
Gesualdo (1533) described their own visits to the area of Vaucluse, where 
they searched for further information regarding the couple.99 The writer 
Alessandro Piccolomini visited Petrarch's tomb in Arquà in 1540 and wrote 
a poetic tribute that inspired a wave of imitation and competition.87 The 
extent ofthe popularity of Petrarchan excursions is apparent in the fact that 
even the dour monk Girolamo Malipiero, author of the austere, reformed 
Petrarcha spirituale (Spiritual Petrarch, 1536), portrays himself as visiting 
Petrarch's tomb in the volume's opening dialogue. Malipiero has his avatar 
try to give Petrarch the benefit of the doubt—was Laura not really an allegory 
for wisdom?— but the poet's ghost insists that the lyric was about earthly 
love.5 Even Petrarch's most zealous censor was enthralled by the idea that 
the love story was a real one. 

In 1533, the supposed discovery of Laura's tomb in Avignon inspired a 
new wave of travel. The French bookseller Jean de Tournes recounted the 
event in a letter to the poet Maurice Scéve and included it in his editions 
of Petrarch, printed in Lyon from 1545 onward.59 Supposedly, de Tournes, 
Scéve, and their companions also found a sonnet among her remains, nearly 
illegible with the wearing away of time. Imagined to have been penned by 
Petrarch himself, the sonnet was reproduced at the conclusion of the letter. 
Reportedly, the king of France, Frangois I, visited the grave himself and 
composed an epigram in her memory, also reproduced in French editions.9° 
Readers unable to literally follow in Vellutello's footsteps did so in their 
imaginations. In 1552, Stefano Colonna brought Laura back to life in lyric, 
publishing a bizarre collection of verse in her voice, as a series of responses to 


85 Daniels 2020. 

86 Solerti 1904, 378-82 and 390-442; on which see Hendrix 2008, 19. 

87 Sabbatino 2003; Eisenbichler 2012, 15-57; Bertolio 2017. 

88 Malipiero 1536, 2v; see Roche 1989, 92. 

89 Petrarca 1545, 1547, 1550. On the supposed discovery of Laura's tomb, see Trapp 2001, 179-91; 
Hendrix 2008; Bertolio 2017. 

90 Forother famous Petrarchan tourists, see Hendrix 2008, 23-25. 
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and rewritings of Petrarch's Fragmenta. A copy of Vellutello's Petrarch in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, a 1558 edition by Giolito, includes hand-drawn 
tombstones for Petrarch and Laura, along with penned-in death dates, in the 
margins beside their biographies (fig. 1.7). The annotations resemble marks 
found in Venetian necrologies from the period, an evocative affinity in a book 
that was also printed in Venice, a city obsessed with recordkeeping around 
death—another example of the blurring of the line between Petrarchan 
fact and fiction. 

As editors and printers continued to turn Petrarch’s lyric into a love story, 
the collection about lovers increasingly became a handbook for lovers. There 
exist countless pieces of evidence in the record that readers yearned to 
imagine themselves in Petrarch's place. The Giolito press adopted Manutius’s 
practice of printing Petrarch in pocket-sized ottavo editions, and lovers 
began to carry around their petrarchini, as these small editions came to be 
known, just as Manutius had prescribed in 1521. The nineteenth-century 
historian Salvatore Bongi describes how young men and women “read their 
copies furtively in church, as if reading a book of hours."?? Castiglione has his 
courtiers rave about Petrarch being the model for wooing real-life women.” 
Gesualdo’s biography to his 1533 edition describes Laura as an exemplum for 
women, and Petrarch as a model for lovers, especially those living a courtly 
life: “there is neither philosopher nor poet from whom one can better learn 
the way of loving honorably, and of acquiring renown in loving.” Sylvano da 
Venafro's biography, which accompanied his commentary of the same year, 
claimed that women readers in particular had a great interest in learning 
about—and modeling themselves after—the historical Laura.95 Copies of the 
Fragmenta appear in myriad portraits of the period. Ina recent exhibition, 


g1 On Venetian necrologies, see Bamji 2016, 485-87. I thank Hannah Marcus for drawing this 
likeness to my attention. 

92 Bongi 1890, 1:38: “si leggeva furtivamente nelle chiese, come fosse un libro di ore.” 

93 Petrarch is mentioned throughout the section on the ideal courtier (I.29-39), especially 
1.32, where he is described as gifted in writing “on topics of love” (nelle cose amorose). See also 
IV.52, on women, including Laura, inspiring the world’s most beautiful arts. 

94 Solerti 1904, 433: “non è filosofo né poeta da cui meglio apparar si possa la via d'onestamente 
amare e d'acquistare amando laude.” Laura's biography can be found on 426-29; see especially 
the catalogue of praise on 427: “above any other woman noble, saintly, wise, graceful, honorable 
and beautiful” (sopra ogni altra gentile, santa, saggia, leggiadra, onesta e bella). 

95 Solerti 1904, 387; for discussion, see Cox 2005b, 603n8. One such reader was Lucrezia 
Marinella. See for example Marinella 1999, 54, 63, and 67, citing Petrarch’s Fragmenta; and 103, 
quoting the Triumphs. Gesualdo and da Venafro, both writing from the court at the Kingdom of 
Naples, portrayed Petrarch in a manner akin to what Kennedy calls a “Castiglionesque courtier” 
(Kennedy 2003, 3). 
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Figure 1.7: Francesco Petrarca, Il Petrarca: con 
l'espositione d'Alessandro Vellutello. Venice: Gabriele 
Giolito, 1558. Marginal annotation of Laura's death 
date ("Mori Mad[onn]a Laura ..."), fol. 4r. 243-105q. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, DC. 
Photography by Owen Williams. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art highlighted two by the poet-painter 
Bronzino (Agnolo di Cosimo di Mariano, 1503-1572): one of the nobleman 
Lorenzo Lenzi (1516-1571), the other of Laura Battiferri (1523-1589), each 
portrayed as ideal Petrarchan love object (and, in the case of Battiferri, 
formidable poet in her own right).9 

The cult of Petrarch became so notorious that it provoked the mockery of 
writers like Pietro Aretino, who satirized courtiers calling out verses to ladies 
from their pocket-sized petrarchini.9 Nicolò Franco dedicated an entire 
dialogue, Il Petrarchista (The Petrarchist, 1539), to satirizing the behaviors of 
besotted, Petrarch-obsessed pilgrims and their deification of the lovers and 


»98 


their "relics.9? One of his interlocutors swoons over having seen in person 


96 Siemon 2021, 172-74 and 198-201. They two paintings are described as “the most sophisticated 
examples of portraits in which visual and literary elements inspired by Petrarch are combined" 
(162). For Battiferri's portrait, see also Kirkham 1998 and Plazzotta 1998. 

97 Aretino 1991, 118; for translation, see Aretino 2005, 99. 

98 See Hendrix 2008, 21; Bertolio 2017, 12. 
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such sacred objects as Laura's toenail clippers and fragments of her chamber 
pot.?? A significant cult of mockery grew up around a curious object that 
can still be found today in Petrarch's "house" in Arquà: a mummified cat, 
supposedly the poet's pet.'^? The madness remained so marked through the 
early seventeenth century that Franco's text was still in demand, reprinted 
alongside a new, equally sardonic dialogue by Ercole Giovannini; the two 
were packaged together as Li due Petrarchisti (The Two Petrarchists, 1623).'?' 
It bears noting, however, that the two cynics were engaged in Petrarchan 
fan fiction no less than the devotees they were mocking, as both Franco 
and Giovannini included “transcriptions” of love letters exchanged between 
Petrarch and Laura."? It was as though this Petrarch— poet, lover—was so 
powerful that to write of him at all was to be drawn into the collective fervor. 


The Triumph of Celebrity 


At this point, I want to return to the taxonomy I laid out at the beginning 
ofthis chapter, of fame and celebrity, as a way to think through Petrarch's 
legacy and his early modern readership. Much has been written about 
Petrarch's obsession with fame: its acquisition, its worth, its impermanence. 
Two recent studies have featured Petrarch's writings as key to understanding 
the history of the concept of “fame” itself.'?? Petrarch called his autobiog- 
raphy a Letter to Posterity—a prediction of his own posthumous fame. The 
desire for fame inhabits every lyric, ever-present in the lexical inextricability 
of Laura from lauro. So too with the Triumphs, the text with which the 
Fragmenta were almost always printed in the Renaissance. In that text, 
the deceased Laura tells Petrarch-narrator that the reason she rejected 
him in life was to preserve their “young fame" (giovinetta fama).!°4 In the 
storyline, the very next triumph of the procession is literally a “triumph 
of fame" (Triumphus famae). And though the six-part progression of the 
poem ostensibly sees Fame succumb to the triumphs of Time (Triumphus 
temporis) and Eternity (Triumphus eternitatis), the verse itselfis not so clear. 


99 Franco 1539, 18v. It seems likely that Franco is poking fun at Vellutello in particular; see for 
example his lengthy description of Vaucluse (Franco 1539, 6r—7v). 

100 Hendrix 2008, 25-27. 

101 Giovannini 1623; the de Tournes letter is described at 192. 

102 Franco 1979, 59-60, 67-69, 72-75, 79-80, 87; Giovannini 1623, 94-99,105; see Braden 1999. 
103 Hardie 2012, 439-84, focusing on the Triumphs and the Africa, and Guastella 2017, 220-20. 
See also Boitani 1984, 103-24, and Braden 1999, 7-14. 

104 Petrarca 2006, 87 (Triumphus mortis 2.92). 
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Modern scholars have traced the ways in which the poet does not seem as 
repentant as he might have readers believe, since he holds a place for fame 
in his ultimate vision of eternity.'°5 Even sixteenth-century critics were 
unconvinced by Petrarch's supposed victory over the temptations of glory: 
in his 1582 commentary to the Triumphs, Castelvetro observes that the end 
ofthe poem does not mean the ascendancy of God's eternity for Petrarch, 
as it ought. Castelvetro sees instead the victory “of his love for Laura and 
of his desire for fame" (dell'amore di Laura e della vaghezza di fama).'^ 
Castelvetro's declaration echoes Petrarch's own self-analysis in the third 
book of the Secretum, where the spirit of Augustine tells the character of 
the poet, Francesco, that the two chains that bind his soul are “love and 
fame" (amor et gloria).!°7 

Castelvetro's commentary, and those described throughout this chapter, 
were themselves testament to the endurance of this sought-after glory. Yet 
the fame that Petrarch envisioned was not the same as what would survive 
after his death. As described above, his own last word on his life, the Letter 
to Posterity, was written in Latin and barely makes mention of Laura or 
of the vernacular poetry that would ferry his name into the future. This 
discrepancy has not evaded scholars' attention: as Gordon Braden wryly 
remarks, "The Rime sparse are not quite what the poet laureate had in mind 
as the basis of his literary fame."*? The irony merits deeper analysis. There 
is more to say about the fame he wanted and the fame that he got, about the 
fact that, in truth, they are so different as to be two separate phenomena. 
We need to expand our lexicon, not just to speak accurately about Petrarch's 
legacy, but to reckon with a Renaissance cultural shift that is bigger than 
one poet: fame versus celebrity. 

"Celebrity" has proven an elusive term to define.'°9 For the present chapter, 
the most useful aspect ofthe concept, and what most differentiates it from 
fame, is its spotlighting of participants—its highlighting of the reading 
public as active agent. In this vein, it is worth noting that etymologically, 
the Latin fama originates from fari, a deponent verb, and thus one that 


105 Finotti 2009, 82; Hardie 2012, 456. 

106 Petrarca 1582, 350; noted by Hardie 2012, 457. For a similar reading, see Santagata 1992, 
330-33. 

107 Petrarca 2016, 146-47. For the overlapping of fama and gloria in Petrarch's writing, see 
Guastella 2017, 220—50. 
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109 See for example Inglis 2010, 4: "celebrity is everywhere acknowledged but nowhere under- 
stood." An oft-repeated definition is that celebrity is a person “known for his well-knownness" 
(Boorstin 1962, 57). 
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takes its form from the passive voice."° Fame is being talked about; the 
famous person is the recipient, rather than the agent, of his or her renown. 
Celebrity is this aspect of fame pushed to its furthest conclusion, what 
Alejandro García-Reidy, looking at the social dynamics of early modern 
Spanish society, has described as "the role played by the public," versus 
the older, esoteric model of *the humanist view of fame, associated with 
arms and letters."" Notably, fabula, one of the vernacular derivatives of 
fari, shows up in Rvf. 1: “al popol tutto / favola fui."'? Often translated as 
"talk" in English editions ofthe Fragmenta, favola also can mean, of course, 
a fable or a tale. How prescient that the poet should foresee in some way 
the "story" that his lifelong love affair would become for readers a century 
and a half after his death. 

If celebrity cannot exist without a public, then a complementary field, 
fandom studies, emphasizes even more strongly the treatment of cultural 
participants not as passive recipients, but as thoughtful interlocutors.''? 
Fandom is seen as something active, even a kind of negotium, what Nicolle 
Lamerichs calls “productive fandom."'^ Studies tend to draw out strands of 
criticism and subversion in work by fans, who often come from marginalized 
groups in terms of gender, sexuality, race, or class."5 Within Petrarch studies, 
Rhiannon Daniels's article, cited above, emphasizes the collaborative role 
of editors and printers in crafting Giolito's editions of Petrarch."? Creative 
participation on the part of Petrarchan readers is further evident in Peter 
Stallybrass's investigation of material responses to Counter-Reformation 
censors' expurgation of the so-called Babylonian sonnets from editions of 
the Fragmenta."? These are but two examples in a vast field of early modern 
readers' practices more broadly, explicated by scholars like Lisa Jardine 
and Anthony Grafton, and William H. Sherman.'? Celebrity studies simply 
invites us to appreciate the agency ofthe consumer in terms of governing 
and shaping celebrity—to recognize Vellutello as the fan whose production 
most thoroughly shaped how his contemporaries read Petrarch. 


110 For an overview ofthe connection between fama and fari, see Guastella 2017, 53-57. The 
Latin fama has a range of connotations, from “fame” to “rumor.” On the contrasting meanings 
of the Latin fama, see Hardie 2012, 3-11; Guastella 2017, 53-66. 
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There is also a political force to celebrity, which Leo Braudy, quoted 
in the epigraph above, has described as the “democratization of fame.”!9 
Thinking about celebrity forces us to give greater consideration to a literary 
public of non-elites. The fanning efforts of Vellutello and other curators 
working in his wake made Petrarch more accessible. This is not to say that 
readers of these editions of Petrarch were circulating among the lower 
classes; we know that printed books rarely made their way into peasant 
homes.'?? Yet the language in the paratextual materials of these books 
alludes to a democratizing evolution of the republic of letters, one that 
aligns with what we know about the power of the printing press more 
generally. Brian Richardson describes how, before 1500, Petrarch printed 
with commentary was “for the better off only”; but from the turn of the 
century, “books were affordable by even the less well off.” Lyric as a 
genre is in some ways precisely suited for such a “democratization”: Roland 
Greene homes in on this quality when he contrasts lyric with epic, which 
is “practiced by very few people in any given culture."?? By contrast, lyric 
has a “participatory ... force," able to work as “the carrier of social and 
political reflections."*3 

Evidence of this participatory force can be found in a paratextual docu- 
ment added to Giolito's 1560 edition of Petrarch. The letter to the reader 
encourages taking in Petrarch as not only a literary exercise, but an im- 
mersive one: “In the Rime of the most elegant poet Messer Petrarch, you 
may learn, most virtuous readers, no less to love honorably than to write 
well[."?* This echoes Manutius's letter to readers in the 1521 edition described 
above, for "those who are in love." But it also pushes further, as the Giolito 
address goes on to emphasize the democratic nature of such an approach 
to Petrarch. Whereas writing will be important only to some, the letter 
states, loving “pertains to all" (appartiene a tutti), and therefore the poems 
should be “dear to all" (cari a tutti), and possessed by them, too, “found 
in the hand of every noble and singular intellect."?5 This more universal 
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approach—the value to all—may be less rarefied, but it is portrayed as being 
no less valuable. With this practice of reading and reproducing Petrarch, 
there is a connection to be made between the participation of lovers and, 
eventually, Petrarchan writers. One way that social scientists describe the 
utility of celebrity is via “parasocial interaction." The sort of behavior that 


na 


this entails—“the illusion of face-to-face relationships,” “the simulacrum 
of conversational give and take"—has been traditionally associated with 
mass media." Yet it is clearly at work in such Renaissance genres as the 
letter and the dialogue, not to mention correspondence lyric. 

Analyzing the "participatory force" of this new Petrarch through the 
lens of celebrity draws our attention to, and legitimizes, certain non-elite 
modes of engaging with authoritative texts: a range of affective rather 
than strictly intellectual interactions. This is arguably at the very heart of 
Vellutello's approach, with his self-professed “most fervent love" for Petrarch 
and his sentimenti-riddled commentary. Anna Wilson has defined an early 
modern fannish mode of reading that is “reception that is organized around 
feeling," while Leah Whittington has described an early modern desire 
more broadly to complete texts perceived to be incomplete—“to bring the 
unfinished emotional experience to its full realization."?? Such emotive 
reactions stem in part from a sense of intimacy with the public figure. 
Celebrity is generally described as the privilege ofthe living for this reason: 
because of the essence of presence, of the *individualization of fame."28 
Petrarch may have been dead, but he and Laura were treated as though 
they still lived, as though the secrets of their private lives could be known. 
Such imagined familiarity can lead fans to attempt to inhabit the role of 
the adored subject themselves. Looking at early modern music, Cavicchi 
has described an experience of auditory consumption that replicated 
the experience of being in love: audiences might undergo “an intensely 
emotional and sensual experience that could create a heightened, vaguely 
erotic intimacy ... an experience they could find otherwise only through 
the labor of courtship."?? Such a description applies equally well to the 
infatuated lyric reader. As fandom studies intersect with Petrarchism, 
there is something particularly evocative in the fact that those engaged 
in early modern fandom practices were known as "lovers," which has 
survived in English, from the French, in the form of amateur: the term for 
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the enamored non-professional.'3° This affective drive is embedded in the 
Petrarchan paratexts that urge readers to treat the editions as instruction 
manuals for lovers—and as handbooks for would-be writers. In some 
sense, this is the very essence of the literary movement that would come 
to be known as Petrarchism. Gordon Braden has gestured toward this 
will to self-identify in the various terminology he has used to describe 
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Petrarchan imitation: “the Petrarchan career,” “applied Petrarchism. 
He is essentially describing a manner of Petrarchan cosplay: for in the 
end, what is the Petrarchist but the fan with the desire and audacity to 
put him- or herself in Petrarch's shoes? 

That this critical lens draws attention to voices that otherwise go unheard 
and ways of reading and writing that go unseen has a particular utility in 
terms of gender. Braudy has recently hypothesized that celebrity studies 
has a natural affinity with gender studies, as both center “bringing back 
the anonymous and the ignored, expanding the criteria of importance and 
canonicity."3? The printing press in this case functioned similarly to cinema: 
a consumer-oriented technology, as Miriam Hansen has described it, that was 
“voracious” and thus “inclusive,” popular in unexpected ways with audiences 
both male and female.’ To be sure, to be a “fan,” an amateur, has always been 
feminized, from Bruni's disparaged *enamored ladies" to the oft-diminished 
reader of the modern romance novel.'34 The rise of the celebrity Petrarch in 
the Renaissance is tied inextricably to women, with the increased prominence 
of Laura and women readers—and eventually, of women poets.!35 

Petrarch’s metamorphosis in the sixteenth century is mirrored in the 
broader flourishing of a new mode of masculinity. This is not to say the male 
poet becomes feminine or effeminate; the refashioning of the Renaissance 
Petrarch was not enacted within the terms of so reductive a gender binary. 
Rather, we see Petrarchan curators experimenting, mapping the gray areas 
between the poles of masculinity and femininity, as was discussed in this 
volume’s Introduction—seeking out “alternative masculinities” to the 
traditional ideals of virile aggression (Borgia) or stoic moderation (humanist 
Petrarch).3Ó This is part of a much-needed update to the traditional read- 
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ing of Petrarchism as misogynist.?? In contrast with poetry's supposedly 
standard narrative of masterful male poet versus silenced female object, the 
Petrarchan portrayals described in this chapter opt out of any such gender 
opposition. With this new Petrarch, what we find is not the model of a 
feminized man, but rather a masculinity that is more open to the feminine: 
the vernacular, a historical female beloved, a devoted male lover, female 
readers— everything that is celebrity and not fame. 

That literary participants were using Petrarch to remake gender ideals 
is captured in the origin stories of Italy's progenitors of Petrarchism, Pietro 
Bembo and Vittoria Colonna. Bembo's status as a philologically rigorous edi- 
tor is only one aspect of an intellectually complex figure. Petrarch’s greatest 
fanboy was also a courtier, a man whose experiences among educated and 
powerful women informed his writing. This is apparent early on, in the love 
letters he exchanged with Maria Savorgnan from 1500 to 1501, around the 
same time he was compiling his edition of Petrarch. The prose of these letters 
resounds with echoes ofthe Fragmenta, and this language forms a basis for 
a partnership of equals: for a two-way "poetry workshop" (Savorgnan was 
also a poet), as well as "successfully mutual love."3* 

Eventually, Bembo would use Petrarchan lyric as a means to promote 
Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547), destined to become one of the most influ- 
ential figures of either gender in the Italian Renaissance.'39 Her husband, 
Ferrante Francesco d'Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, died a war hero in 1525. 
By 1530 she was already celebrated for her poetry of widowhood in the 
Neapolitan region, near her marital home of Ischia, at which point she came 
to Bembo's attention. The intellectual and affective friendship that the 
two formed at that point in her career helped launch her to national and 
international renown, especially after his inclusion of one of her sonnets 
in his own Rime, in its second edition in 1535. With the publication of her 
Rime in 1538, Colonna became the first living woman to have a volume 
of poetry printed under her name. Her status helped make possible the 
careers of the many Italian women who would publish in her wake. For 
both writers, there was real-world utility in “speaking Petrarchan.” This 
was a language that could be used to rewrite social codes: Bembo's project, 
in the Prose, oflexically uniting the peninsula, or lyric's work in reshaping 
gender ideals and roles. 
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In the first hundred years of the printing press, early modern readers and 
curators remade Petrarch's legacy from one of fame to one of celebrity. In 
the fifteenth century, the reward for good masculine labor had been fame: 
authorship, invention, the martial, Latin, utility, humanism, a republican ethos, 
the exclusivity of manuscript, epic, the auctor, Bembo the philologist, the poet 
writing alone, a male readership. Celebrity was the result of a more accessible, 
bigendered type of creative production: discipleship, imitation, the amorous, 
vernacular, pleasure, popularity, a courtly ethos, the democracy of print, lyric, 
the amateur, Vellutello the sentimentalist, the existence of a real female beloved, 
courtly and female readers. The fact that Vellutello and his sizable audience have 
been played down in modern scholarship while we have come to understand 
Bembo’s Aldine edition as the pinnacle of Petrarchan literature is also revealing 
of the academy’s biases surrounding literary production and consumption. 

Moreover, the poet’s own timeline implies that the popular, narrative, 
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fanning portrayals of Petrarch were in their own ways just as insightful as 
those of the humanists who came before. In 1374, the year of Petrarch's death, 
he dedicated himself to completing two major works, both vernacular, both 
about Laura: the Fragmenta and the Triumph of Eternity, the final book of 
the Triumphs.“ Among the very last things Petrarch worked on in his entire 
life, then, was the closing line of the Triumphs, in which he imagined finally 
being allowed to unite with Laura in the afterlife: “now what will it be to see 
her anew in heaven?” (or che fia dunque a rivederla in cielo?).'4° Vellutello 
arguably got much wrong about Petrarch, but he did have some kind of 
intuition about Petrarchan sentimenti. The last few years of Petrarch’s life 
might be seen as a microcosm of the evolution of his reputation—of what 
was deemed conveniente in terms of masculinity, from Latin to vernacular, 
from epic to lyric, from martial to amorous. 

This evolution is significant at the point where literature intersects with 
social history. Early modern participants used Petrarch’s lyric as a site for 
imagining new values and new norms, for repurposing that verse in service 
of a new cultural discourse—for making gender. It is telling that the rise 
in popularity of the people's Petrarch dovetails with the ascent of Bembo 
and Colonna as father and mother of Italian Petrarchism. The year 1525 saw 
the printing of Vellutello’s first edition of his Petrarch, the publication of 
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Bembo's Prose, and Colonna's inauguration as poet ofwidowhood. Bembo 
and Colonna's creative rapprochement grew throughout the 1530s and 1540s, 
while popular editions of Petrarch were selling in ever greater numbers. 
Perhaps Petrarch's social utility in this regard can even help us explain 
Petrarchism's popularity: why it was the most widely practiced form of 
literary imitation in the Italian Renaissance. 

This chapter has recounted how early modern editions of Petrarch in- 
spired fanning, affective responses. From there, some readers, like Bembo 
and Colonna, would go on to create their own verse, leading to the parasocial 
interactions of Petrarchism. These poet-fans, the men and women who 
embraced the participatory ethos of this literary tradition, are the writers 
to whom this book now turns. 
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Context: Men and Women Writers in 
Late-Renaissance Italy 


Abstract 

A variety of sociopolitical, domestic, and cultural factors enabled early 
modern Italy's uniquely cooperative culture, by which male and female 
poets were able to share the literary arena. Synthesizing the most impor- 
tant historical and literary studies of early modern gender from the last 
three decades, this chapter describes how social changes dovetailed with 
the rise of print culture in Italy, creating a situation in which women could 
enter into dialogue with men in manuscript and print. The focus here is 
on the late Cinquecento and early Seicento (about which significantly less 
has been written than earlier periods), an examination of a generation of 
writers who had only ever known a world in which women published in 
significant numbers alongside men. 
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For like Caeneus, Ihave changed sex and form, but not desire. 


- Capoleone Ghelfucci' 


The last chapter closed with Pietro Bembo and Vittoria Colonna, progenitors 


ofthe Petrarchist movement. This chapter picks up with a poet born shortly 


after their deaths in 1547. Francesca Turina Bufalini (1553-1641) was a poet 


of domestic and spiritual verse active in the late Cinquecento and early 


Seicento. In recent years, Turina has begun to garner scholarly attention, es- 


pecially for her autobiographical verse, much of which describes her affective 


1 
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bonds for her parents, husband, children, and grandchildren.? Another 
important personal relationship serves to frame the current chapter: Turina's 
friendship with the writer Capoleone Ghelfucci (1541-1600)3 Compatriots 
of Umbria and taken by a common religious fervor, Turina and Ghelfucci 
developed an abiding creative and spiritual bond. The two traded letters and 
poems.* They encouraged and commented on each other's writing, especially 
her romance, "Il Florio," and his religious epic, the Rosario della Madonna 
(1600).5 Around the end of the sixteenth century, Ghelfucci compiled for 
Turina an amorous canzoniere, a manuscript that is now preserved in the 
Biblioteca Comunale of Arezzo. 

One sonnet from this manuscript collection is a particularly suggestive 
text with which to think through the poets' relationship, and by extension, 
the nature of the broader dialogue between male and female poets of this 
generation in Italy—how the conversation around gender, spoken in the 
language of Petrarchism, continued to evolve from where we left offin the 
previous chapter. In this poem, Ghelfucci narrates a dream that he had, in 
which Turina appeared to him at his bedside. Any contemporary reader well 
versed in their Petrarchism would have been familiar with the oneiric vision 
of the beloved: Petrarch had written several such sonnets about Laura in 
the Rerum vulgarium fragmenta, and the trope had been further codified 
by Pietro Bembo, who included a trio of dream-vision poems in his Rime 
(poems 88-90). Much of Ghelfucci's rendering follows well-established 
precedent, as he rhapsodizes about the beloved's attributes, professes his 
yearning for the touch of her hand, and then suddenly wakes, lamenting 
the loss. However, Ghelfucci adds a twist, one that is introduced from the 
very first line, where Turina appears to him, beautiful, but altered: 


2 On the autobiographical nature of Turina's lyric, see especially Cox 2011, 80-84, and the 
verse translated in Cox 2013a, passim; as well as Bà 2006; Bà 2009, 90-102; Costa-Zalessow 
2009, 10-31. For general bibliography prior to 2011, see the entry for Turina in Cox 2011, 269-70; 
to which should be added Giusti 2012; Costa-Zalessow 2013; Rossi 2015; Butcher 2018; Bà 2020; 
Wainwright 2021. 

3 For Ghelfucci, see Muzi 1844, 1:183—90; Ciferri 2001, 148-51; Cerroni 2003. On Turina and 
Ghelfucci's friendship, see Muzi 1844, 1:187-88; Corbucci 1901, 30-35; Torrioli 1940, 15-18; Bà 
20104; Bà 2010b; Cox 2011, 130; Bà 2020, 402-4. 

4  MostofTurina and Ghelfucci's correspondence is now lost: Bà 2010b, 187. 

5  Turina 2013 is the modern edition of the manuscript “Florio.” Ghelfucci has been called 
Turina's first literary critic (Bà 2021, 81). Ghelfucci credits Turina's inspiration in an early 
manuscript draft of his Rosario, cited in Bà 2010a, 119. 

6  Ghelfucci, “Rime,” datable to around 1595; for commentary, see Bà 2010b. Turina was a widow 
at the time Ghelfucci composed the poetry, which critics tend to read in a Neoplatonist vein 
(e.g., Bà 2020, 402). 
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Crespo ma corto un crin, bianco e vermiglio 

vidi un bel volto in tutto a voi simile, 

se non che più robusto e più virile 

parea l'occhio, la guancia, il labro e'l ciglio, 4 
e mentre io me ne appago e meraviglio, 

sento una voce alteramente humile 

dirmi:—Hor son tua, sovra l'usato stile, 

ormai fuor di sospetto e di periglio, 8 
ché qual Ceneo ho cangiato sesso e forma, 

ma 1 desir no, ch'ognhor presso e lontano 

di te candido e puro il cor m'ingombra—. u 
Volsi allor lieto, come Amor m'informa 

stringer l'avorio della bianca mano; 


ma che? Si ruppe il sonno e strinsi l'ombra.? 14 


Locks curling yet short did I see, and a fair face, pale and rosy, in all ways 
similar to yours—yet more robust and more virile did appear the eye, the 
cheek, the lip, the brow. And while I slake my thirst and marvel, I hear 
a nobly humble voice speak to me: "Now I am yours, beyond the usual 
style, and finally beyond suspicion and danger! For like Caeneus, I have 
changed sex and form, but not desire. Near or far, stainless and pure, it 
constantly burdens my heart." I turned then, happy, as Love commands 
me, to grasp the ivory of that white hand. But what? The dream was 
shattered, and I grasped but a shadow. 


Ghelfucci's visionary Turina has metamorphosed into an ambiguous figure, 
whose features resemble her normal feminine aspect—“in all ways similar 
to yours" (in tutto a voi simile) —but whose hair is short and whose face is 
“more robust and more virile" (più robusto e più virile). This physical change 
is subtended by the reference in the first tercet to the myth of Caeneus, who 
was born a woman but transformed into a man. 

The poem’s bizarre, fluid gendering of both subject and poet will be 
addressed more below. For now, what I want to highlight is the poem's 
dialogic core. Verbal exchange is literally at the center ofthe poem. Turina's 
speech, commencing at line 7, is the hinge: Ghelfucci listens to her (“I hear 
a voice" [sento una voce], line 6), and then, because the vision is disrupted 


7  Ghelfucci, “Rime,” 3ov. I thank Virginia Cox for bringing this poem to my attention, and 
Paolo Bà for granting me access to his transcription in anticipation of my first trip to see the 
manuscript. 
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before he can answer, he is forced to draft his response after the fact, in 
verse. Together the lyric voices ofthe two poets, male and female, are used 
to map uncharted territory between the genders: his observations of her 
bigendered features in the first quatrain, her explanation of her emotional 
and amorous landscape in the next. Of course, Turina's contribution is 
imagined, voiced by the male writer, but Ghelfucci's poem was part of a 
very real exchange—an enduring and collaborative relationship between 
two living poets, concretized in the form of a gift manuscript from one to 
the other. 

This sonnet is emblematic of an ethos of creative collaboration between 
male and female writers in late-Renaissance Italy. This rapport reached 
its apex in the late sixteenth century, as Virginia Cox's paradigm-shifting 
research—which forms the basis of this chapter's account—has definitively 
shown.? In some ways, this was the natural result of a movement that had 
been building for decades. From the arrival ofthe printing press in Italy, the 
publication of women writers there was unmatched elsewhere in Europe. In 
the sixteenth century, texts ranging from individual poems to book-length 
compositions were printed by more than two hundred individual women 
writers, while in second-place France, only thirty appeared during the same 
period.? Even this count is conservative, as it does not account for the thriving 
tradition of letters and verse exchanged in manuscript, such as those passed 
between Turina and Ghelfucci.'° This is not to say that women published 
in numbers equal to men's output. However, their individual voices had a 
greater impact precisely for this novelty, allowing them “to punch culturally 
considerably above their weight." Dialogue between men and women was 
especially active in Petrarchism, the literary genre that saw the highest 
participation by women, and that encouraged direct interchange in the 
popular form of correspondence verse, codified as a cross-gender practice 
from early days with lyric exchanges between Bembo and both Colonna 
and Veronica Gambara." 


8  Cox's studies have established that, contrary to long-held suppositions, Italian women 
writers' production did not die out around 1560, but rather surged in the second half of the 
century, especially the 1580s and 1590s; see Cox 2008, 131-65, and Cox 2011. On the history of 
this academic commonplace, see Cox 2011, xii. Other important studies include Zarri 1996 and 
Robin 2007. Nearly one hundred translations ofearly modern Italian women's writing from after 
1560 are now available in the series The Other Voice in Early Modern Europe. 

9 Erdmann 1999, 199-225; for commentary, see Cox 2008, xiv. 

10 Cox 2008, 256nu. See also Graziosi 2005, describing lost and overlooked manuscript poetry 
in Italian convents as a “submerged archipelago” (arcipelago sommerso). 

11 Cox2008,23. 

12 Discussed at greater length in Chapter 4. 
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And yet, decades of impressive precedent notwithstanding, the liter- 
ary conversation between men and women of the 1580s and 1590s was 
operating at another level, in terms of both quantity and quality. Italy's 
distinctiveness in this regard has long been obscured. Until very recently, 
the default scholarly position had been that the oppressive cultural strictures 
established during the Council of Trent (1545-1563) wiped out the creative 
genius that had characterized the Renaissance.” As a result, nearly all 
Italian literature composed in the wake of Trent—a period that has come 
to be known as the Counter-Reformation or Catholic Reformation—has 
simply gone overlooked. This has been a gender-blind bias: outside of a 
few canonical exceptions, like Torquato Tasso, male writers have shared 
consignment to scholarly oblivion with their female counterparts. Only 
in recent decades have new studies begun to break down old stereotypes 
about Italian Counter-Reformation literary culture, bringing innovative 
writings from these decades back into the light." 

That male and female writers enjoyed a culture ofintellectual reciprocity 
is not to say that women were the equals of men in Italian society. Even in 
the most elite strata, daughters clearly had fewer advantages than sons in 
terms of education, finances, professional prospects, and civil freedoms. 
Symptomatic in this regard is the rise in these decades of forced monachiza- 
tion, the practice by which women were compelled to take the veil against 
their will, usually by families who could not afford a marriage dowry. The 
treatises on women's forced professions by the Venetian Benedictine nun 
and "early feminist thinker and activist" Arcangela Tarabotti (1604-1652), 
published in the first half ofthe seventeenth century, capture well the fury 
and agony that daughters suffered at the hands of fathers and patriarchal 
societies for decades. Nor was Tarabotti alone in her anger over societal 
limitations placed on women. Sarah Gwyneth Ross has observed that 1580 
was a breaking point after which women writers' feminist arguments 


13 History and religious studies have approached the Counter-Reformation more evenhandedly 
than Italian literary studies: see for example O'Malley 2001; Laven 2003; Ditchfield 2004; Laven 
2006; Bamji, Jansen, and Laven 2013; Firpo 2016; and Geraerts 2017. 

14 Thehistoriography is traced in Cox 2020 and Quondam 2020, both in McHugh and Wainwright 
2020, where gendered analysis of Counter-Reformation creativity is a running theme: see 
especially the essays McHugh 2020; Milligan 2020; and Wainwright 2020. 

15 Key overviews of early modern monastic life include Zarri 2000, Evangelisti 2007, and 
Strocchia 2009. Laven 2003 and Strocchia 2015 provide compelling accounts of women’s responses 
to forced professions. 

16 Weaver 2020, 5, in the introduction to Tarabotti 2020a. For more of this author's work in 
translation, see Tarabotti 2004, 2012, and 2020b. 
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"became more consistently explicit."? These decades are bookended by 
the publication ofthree ofthe best-known examples of early modern Italian 
feminist writers: Veronica Franco's verse collection (1575) and letters (1580); 
Moderata Fonte's dialogue, Il merito delle donne (The Worth of Women, 1600); 
and Lucrezia Marinella's treatise, La nobiltà e l'eccellenza delle donne, co' 
difetti et mancamenti de gli uomini (The Nobility and Excellence of Women 
and the Defects and Vices of Men, 1600). Dissatisfaction with women's 
fate cropped up frequently in all sorts of writings. In a memorable sonnet 
from her 1597 canzoniere, Chiara Matraini (1515-1604) curses how men lay 
upon women "the irons and the prison ... and the yoke and chains" (i ceppi 
e la prigione ... e °l giogo e le catene).? In a letter from around the same time, 
the nun Diodata Malvasia (c. 1532—post-1617) decries ecclesiastical reforms 
against cloistered women, fuming that the pope would not treat her convent 
so poorly “were we so many whores” (se fossimo tante meretrici)."? 

And yet, the fact that these women could voice their disdain in print at 
all is in some fashion revealing about how much literary culture—if not 
everyday society—had come in its acceptance of women's voices, compared 
with the decorous cordiality associated with earlier writings by Colonna 
and Gambara. Nor was fathers' mistreatment of offspring reserved only for 
daughters. Anne Jacobson Schutte has shown that that forced monachization 
was perhaps even more common for men.? Renata Ago has posited that, at 
least for elite families, sons and daughters were often viewed less in terms 
of hierarchy than of complementarity, of “gendered utility.” Employing the 
analogy of a sports team, where players hold different positions, and garner 
various degrees of renown, but are nevertheless all essential, Ago has argued 
that both men and women were able to advance familial goals via a range 
of official and unofficial duties.?? 

The present chapter surveys the historical and cultural developments 
that brought about this positive evolution in literary culture, enabling 
late-sixteenth-century Italian poets to reach new heights of open dialogue. 
For the most part, I pass quickly over the history of Italian women's writing 
in prior decades—the Latinate women writers of the late Quattrocento, 


17 Ross 2009, 14. On using the term “feminism” for the early modern period, and how avoiding 
using it “deprives feminism of its history," see Ross 2009, 3. 

18 Available in translation as Franco 1998; Fonte 1997 (updated as Fonte 2018); and Marinella 
1999. For comparison of the works, see Jones and Rosenthal 1998, 1, 18, 20-22. 

19 Originaland translation, with commentary, from Cox 2013a, 335. 

20 Malvasia 2015, 57; for commentary, see Callegari and McHugh 201. 

21 Schutte 2011. 

22 Ago 1992. 
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Colonna and Gambara in the first half ofthe Cinquecento, and the group of 
women who published in the middle decades of that century—given how 
comprehensively this material has been covered elsewhere.?3 The context 
provided in this chapter should prove valuable not only to Italianists, but 
also to scholars from other national traditions, given how it prefigures 
schools of women's writing in other countries. The culture of mutual 
influence that flourished between Italian male and female thinkers at 
this moment would become widespread in France and England, but not 
until the seventeenth century in the former and the eighteenth century 
in the latter, pace the circles of a few exceptional figures like Louise Labé 
and Margaret Cavendish. 

Ghelfucci's sonnet for Turina provides the structural framework for the 
present chapter. The sonnet is a microcosm ofthe unexpected gendered 
terms of this friendship, which is in turn synecdochic of large-scale 
literary and sociohistorical shifts that were affecting allItalian men and 
women writers in this period. The chapter's synchronized mapping of 
the poem, the friendship, and the broader cultural developments lays the 
groundwork for the literary analysis of Petrarchan poetry in the second 
half ofthe book. 


"Similar ... but more virile": The Formation of the New Woman 
Intellectual (1540-1570) 


Crespo ma corto un crin, bianco e vermiglio / vidi un bel volto in tutto a voi 
simile, / se non che più robusto e più virile / parea l'occhio, la guancia, il 
labro e I ciglio ... 


Locks curling but short did I see, and a fair face, pale and rosy, in all ways 
similar to yours—yet more robust and more virile did appear the eye, 
the cheek, the lip, the brow ... (1-4) 


The first quatrain of Ghelfucci’s poem is a portrait of the beloved, littered 
with Petrarchist buzzwords for beauty: curling locks (crespo ... un crin), 
pale and rosy skin (bianco e vermiglio), a fair countenance (un bel volto), and 
a catalogue of its features: eyes, cheeks, lips, brow (l'occhio, la guancia, il 


23 The scholarship on these decades of Italian women's writing is extensive. Key overviews 
include King and Rabil 1983 (revised in 1992); Jones 1990; Zarri 1999; Panizza 2000; Panizza and 
Wood 2000; Weaver 2002; Robin 2007; Cox 2008. 
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labro e 1 ciglio). The incipit also references Bembo's sonnet 5, which opens 
with the beloved's "curling locks of gold and of bright and pure amber" 
(Crin d'oro crespo e d'ambra tersa e pura). Ghelfucci plays with the reader's 
expectations by taking these markers of idealized feminine beauty and 
setting them against masculine descriptors: hair that is ringleted, but short 
(ma corto); a face that is beautiful, yet robust and virile (se non che più robusto 
e più virile).’+ The opening quatrain's focus on the beloved's mixed-gender 
exterior is a fitting jumping-off point for considering the internal qualities 
of Turina and other women contemporaries—how those traits could be 
plotted between the poles of traditional gender ideals, and how both women 
and men of their generation were formed from a young age to expect a less 
divided and gender-essentialist society. 

One of the main factors allowing for the kind of rapport that Turina 
and Ghelfucci enjoyed was an increase in the occurrence and quality of 
women's education, at least among certain classes. Ghelfucci, as a man born 
into a noble family, was educated in a manner standard for his gender and 
status, culminating in legal training in Rome.?5 He eventually returned 
home to Città di Castello in Umbria, and though he devoted much of his 
life to public office, he evinced a deep love of humanistic study, which 
persisted even through a debilitating nerve illness that left him bedridden 
for long periods.?? We know both more and less about Turina's education. 
Née Francesca Porzia, Turina was born into a noble family in 1553, in Borgo 
Sansepolcro, a Tuscan town close to the Umbrian border.?? Orphaned at 
a young age, she was raised by her maternal uncle, near Pesaro. Much of 
what scholars can surmise is drawn from the extensive poetry she wrote 
about her youth. Most studied has been a pair of sonnets in which Turina 
laments that she was not educated in a manner commensurate with her 
passion for learning, memorably describing herself having her young hands 
filled not with books, but with "spindle and distaff" (il fuso e l'ago).?? Her 
education appears not to have been neglected entirely by her avuncular 


24 Manlyfemale beauty seems to have enjoyed a certain vogue in the baroque; cf. descriptions 
in Margherita Sarrocchi's epic Scanderbeide (Sarrocchi 2006, 244—45), and various writings by 
Margherita Costa, including a sonnet about a gender-swapping baby (described in Goethals 
2023, forthcoming). 

25 Cerroni2003, 568. On male educational practices, see Grendler 1991. 

26 Muzi1844, 1185-86; Cerroni 2003, 568-69. 

27 For Turina's biography, see Corbucci 1901; Torrioli 1940; Bà 2009, 85-89; Costa-Zalessow 
2009, 8-36; and Rossi 2015. 

28 Turina 2010, 192 (no. 110). See also Turina 2010, 191 (no. 109): “my learning was feeble and slow" 
(furon gli studî miei deboli e lenti). For commentary, see Costa-Zalessow 2009, 10; Cox 2011, 12. 
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guardian, whom she describes with great affection in a poem about her 
upbringing.?? She may have been educated at a convent school in Pesaro 
or Urbino.8° In her poems, she describes reading and writing from a young 
age, joyfully secluded in her “dear, faithful, secret little room," “reading 
the most excellent of books.'?' In one particularly remarkable sequence, 
her childhood is defined, at least in her memory, by the literary tropes of 
pastoral and epic: she remembers herself composing songs in the guise ofa 
shepherdess-poet, or riding on horseback, racing on foot, and hunting with 
bow and arrow? The account anticipates Ghelfucci's likening the mature 
Turina to the mythical Caeneus, who after his transformation became a 
warrior and hero. At least one surviving poem, written in praise of Turina, 
claims that she was celebrated for her poetry even from a young age.33 
Though Turina's education was apparently not all she might have hoped, 
the combination of formal training and autodidactic effort seems to have 
prepared her for an impressive literary career. 

As early asthe fifteenth century, some Italian cities had already begun to 
celebrate women who had attained a high degree of Latin literacy: capitals 
of humanist learning, such as Padua and Verona, and princely courts, like 
Ferrara and Urbino, touted the accomplishments of Battista da Montefeltro, 
Isotta Nogarola, Cassandra Fedele, Laura Cereta, and others.?^ The very 
existence of such women directly contradicted Aristotle's gender-essentialist 
paradigm.85 It does seem that women had more limited opportunities for 
education in the more conservative republics. The two literary texts most 
commonly cited as evidence of early modern Italy's misogyny, Francesco 
Barbaro's De re uxoria (1416) and Leon Battista Alberti's Libri della famiglia 
(1434-1437), were composed in Venice and Florence, respectively. Yet the 
situation was different for elite women in Italy's numerous court cities, who 


29 Turina 2010, 191 (108): “and I was loved by my maternal uncle" (ed amata / fui dal materno zio). 
Turina refers in this poem to her adopted homeland as "free Gattara" (libero Catai, employing 
an alternate name for the city), leading Bà to hypothesize that Turina intended to praise not 
only its unconfined countryside, but also its sophisticated cultural environment (Bà 2006, 37). 
30 Ba2009, 85. 

31 Turina 2010, 194 (no. 115): “Cara, fida, segreta cameretta”; “o leggendo opera eletta.” 

32 Turina 2010, 191-92 (no. 109) is the pastoral poem; see also nos. 11314, which portray her 
holding court with Arcadian pastorelle. Turina 2010, 194-95 (nos. 117-19) are the epic poems. 
For commentary, see Cox 2011, 82; Cox 2013a, 379. Turina’s contemporary, Lucchesia Sbarra, also 
portrayed herself in verse as reading Homer and Virgil in her youth (Cox 2011, 12). 

33 Bà 2006, 42 

34 OnlearnedItalian women of the fifteenth century, see King and Rabil 1983; Cox 2008, 1-36; 
Ross 2009, 3-5, 19-52; and Feng 2017. 

35 Foranoverview of Aristotle's influence on Renaissance gender ideals, see Maclean 1980. 
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led more public, integrated lives in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
these locations, educating elite women was in fact a necessity, both because 
female consorts were expected to interact daily with the educated men who 
frequented their cities, and because women were often called to rule tempo- 
rarily, as proxies for husbands away at war or as regents to young sons.3° Even 
in the case ofthe republics, scholars have begun to describe Barbaro's and 
Alberti's texts as “overdetermined cases.”2” Moreover, some fifteenth-century 
republican women—the Florentines Lucrezia Tornabuoni and Antonia Pulci, 
and the Venetian Cassandra Fedele—did become celebrated authors.3 
The fifteenth century also saw the widespread circulation of Boccaccio's 
collection of biographies of famous women, De claris mulieribus (1361-1362), 
and though not an unqualified philogynic declaration by any means, this 
text's legitimization of the accomplishments of women (a certain class of 
women, at least), in traditionally masculine fields like writing and ruling, 
exerted a strong cultural influence and inspired myriad imitations.39 

By the time of Turina's childhood, in the 1550s and 1560s, opportunities 
for education had spread beyond the small circle of Italy's ruling families, to 
the “cultural but not always aristocratic elite.“° Already women's access to 
education had increased with the two-pronged ascent ofthe printing press 
and ofthe Italian vernacular as a literary language. These factors combined 
to grant women greater access to books, mitigating the impediment of not 
being able to attend university like male peers could.^' By the mid-sixteenth 
century, fathers in wealthy non-noble strata of society were increasingly look- 
ing to imitate the practices of royals and aristocrats by educating daughters, 
providing them with tutors or access to convent schooling.*” The best-known 
women writers of this generation are proof ofthe phenomenon. The father 
of the erudite and prolific Lucrezia Marinella (c. 1579-1653) was a doctor 
and a writer himself, and a great supporter of his daughter's education.^ 
The poet Veronica Franco (1546-1591) may have shared her brothers' tutor, 


36 Cox 2008, 31-32; Swain 2016. 

37 Ross 2009, 95. See also see Cox 2009 for a rereading of Leonardo Bruni's De studiis et litteris, 
atext often cited alongside Alberti as proof of humanism's aversion to learned women. 

38 OnTornabuoni and Pulci, see, respectively, Tylus 2001 and Weaver 2010, as well as comparative 
analysis in Wainwright 2018; for Fedele, see Robin 2000 and Feng 2017, 84-98, 114-22. 

39 OnBoccaccio's text and its influence, see Cox 2008, 17-28; Kolsky 2005; Gaylard 2015. 

40 Ross 2009, 7. 

41 Grendler 1991, 94; Cox 2008, 2-8, 30-35, 126. 

42 On convent schools, see Strocchia 1999. On education for this generation more broadly, see 
Ross 2009, 195-203; Cox 2011, 11-16. 

43 OnMarinella's education, see Ross 2009, 202-3; Haskins 2013, 19-26. 
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a less common but not unknown practice.^^ Both Marinella and Franco 
were members of Venice's cittadini ordinari, comprising wealthy but non- 
ruling families. Another member of this class, Moderata Fonte (1555-1592), 
reportedly obtained her education by waylaying her brother on his way 
home from school and forcing him to share his lessons.* Literate mothers 
could also pass their education down to children, as Fonte is described as 
having done with her own children.*° So widespread was the impetus to 
educate daughters that some women writers could even rise up from humbler 
backgrounds still: the poet and actress Isabella Andreini (1562-1604) is one 
who lacked the “prerequisite” of a father with any education at all.47 
Moreover, Turina was born into a world that knew not only the works 
of the fifteenth-century Latinate women writers mentioned above, but 
also the famous poetry of the grandes dames of Italian women's writing, 
Colonna and Gambara. Turina's being born in 1553 places her in the middle 
ofa three-decade span, from approximately 1540 through 1570, that saw the 
birth of the majority of the Italian women writers who would flourish in 
the late sixteenth century (the same decades that saw the peak of print edi- 
tions featuring "the people's Petrarch,” as we saw in Chapter 1).4 All these 
women can be counted as examples of the power of schooling to improve 
women's lives: in fact, Turina was apparently among the least educated 
among them, at least in terms of childhood tuition.*9 Beyond the basic 
act of educating daughters, we even find cases of family members, often 
those who were writers themselves, engaging in “domestic engineering" 
or "grooming" for literary celebrity, as was the case for the first woman 
to author an epic, Margherita Sarrocchi (c. 1560-1618).5° Her guardian 
selected as her tutor Rinaldo Corso, author of the first commentary of 


44 Rosenthal 1992, 85; for other instances, see Cox 2011, 279n63. 

45 As reported by Fonte's biographer: see Doglioni 1997, 34-35. See also Ross 2009, 196-99; 
Cox 2018, xiii-xiv. 

46 Grendler 1991, 100-101; Doglioni 1997, 37. 

47 Ross2009,212. 

48 See the text at 50n18. In the 1540s, the writers Tarquinia Molza, Isabella Pallavicino Lupi, 
Veronica Franco, and Barbara Torelli Benedetti were born; in the 1550s, in addition to Turina, 
Maddalena Campiglia, Moderata Fonte, Maddalena Salvetti, and Leonora Bernardi; and in the 
1560s, Margherita Sarrocchi, Semidea Poggi, Isabella Andreini, Valeria Miani, Issicratea Monte, 
and Veneranda Bragadin. See the biographic appendix at Cox 2011, 253-70. Some women writers 
of note, especially those that lived long lives, bridged the earlier era of women's writing (Chiara 
Matraini, Laura Battiferri, Isotta Brembati, Diodata Malvasia); others born in the latter 1570s 
were known as young prodigies (Isabella Cervoni, Lucrezia Marinella). 

49 Cox201, 12. 

50 Cox 2011, 12-13. On Sarrocchi specifically, see also Russell 2006, 5, 9n16, 14. 
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Colonna's poetry—a text dedicated to his patron Gambara and addressed 
to female readers—as well as a grammar created for and dedicated to his 
future wife. 

It may come as a surprise that Turina and her contemporaries were so well 
educated, given that they came of age during the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
and the years immediately following. Typically, the Counter-Reformation is 
presumed to have reduced women's access to reading and writing, given the 
emphasis on the Pauline injunction against women teaching, or the supposed 
commonplace equating women's eloquence with sexual lasciviousness. Yet 
rumors of the effects of the Church's misogyny, as with much of the black 
legend surrounding this period, seem to have have outstripped actual harm 
to women.» Ecclesiastical edicts imposed a number of new regulations 
on girls' classrooms in convent schools, but these were often not followed 
in practice.5? Recent scholarship has brought to light surprising aspects 
of women's education in this period, including their involvement in the 
sciences.5^ And, despite decrees at the level of Church leadership that were 
more conservative about women's education, on the ground, we find some 
Catholic men quite publicly positioning themselves in support of educated 
and eloquent women, such as the religious poet Angelo Grillo (1557-1629), 
who corresponded with a number of women writers.55 

In sum, opportunities for education steadily increased for wealthy, 
non-ruling women from the fifteenth through the early seventeenth 
centuries, the Counter-Reformation notwithstanding. The situation varied 
by family, but by the second half of the sixteenth century, educating 
noble and wealthy daughters in at least vernacular reading and writing 
had become the rule rather than the exception, and women authors who 
garnered renown for their writings were not singular in their formation, 
but rather “part ofa lineage" of educated Italian women.5 Though learning 
to read and write did not make women the equals of men in society, even 
in the more progressive court cities, it did put the most outstanding of 
these women on ever more equal footing as thinkers. Women's education 
contributed to blurring traditional lines between female and male lives. 


51 Sanson 2011, 90-99. On Corso's Colonna commentary, see González Chávez 2021, with prior 
bibliography cited at 292n1. 

52 Studies approaching Catholic and Protestant women's history more evenhandedly include 
Roper 1989; Strasser 2004; Wiesner-Hanks 2008; Cox 2011 (see especially 19-32). 

53 Grendler 1991 97. 

54 Ray 2015. 

55 Cox 2011, 23-26. 

56 Ross 2009, 54, 195; see also Grendler 1991, 99-100. 
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Like the fictive Turina of Ghelfucci's sonnet, the historical Turina and 
her learned women contemporaries became, as intellects, “more robust 
and more virile.” 


“I hear a nobly humble voice speak": A Generation Finds its Voice 
(1570-1580) 


.. e mentre io me ne appago e meraviglio, / sento una voce alteramente 
humile / dirmi:—Hor son tua, sovra l'usato stile, / ormai fuor di sospetto 
e di periglio ... 


And while I slake my thirst and marvel, I hear a nobly humble voice 
speak to me: “Now I am yours, beyond the usual style, and finally beyond 
suspicion and danger!” (5-8) 


In the second quatrain of Ghelfucci's poem, we hear the female beloved 
speak. In these lines, the poet's debt to Petrarch and Bembo becomes even 
more apparent, beyond the premise of the dream-vision. There is an echo 
of Petrarch's Rvf 33, where Laura comes to Petrarch in a dream “not in the 
usual style" (non per l'usata via, line 10—compare with Ghelfucci, sovra 
l'usato stile, line 7). Like the dreamt-of Turina, the visionary Laura speaks 
to the poet, encouraging his ardor: “Why do you lose your nerve? For gazing 
upon these eyes has not yet been robbed from you.”57 Laura’s speech urges 
the poet to be bold—to be manly, we might say. Ghelfucci's poem flips the 
script: Turina is not encouraging his virility, but embodying it herself.5* As 
for Bembo, Ghelfucci’s sonnet follows most closely sonnet 89, the second 
in the dream trilogy, which was probably written for Lucrezia Borgia. In 
Bembo’s poem, the beloved “Madonna” arrives, speaks to the poet, and 
disappears abruptly, concluding both the vision and the sonnet. Ghelfucci 
echoes two of Bembo’s rhyme words, humile and stile; and whereas Bembo's 
lady is described as “tranquil and humble" (tranquilla humile), Ghelfucci's 


57 Petrarca 2004, 182 (Rvf. 33): "Perché tuo valor perde? / Veder quest'occhi ancor non ti si tolle" 
(translation mine). 

58 See also the gender-bending in Rvf 51, lines 5-6 (Petrarca 2004, 264), where the poet fantasizes 
about transforming himself into the female beloved: "Et s'io non posso transformarmi in lei / 
più ch'i’ mi sia (non ch'a mercé mi vaglia)”; as well as lines 3-4, where he imagines recreating 
the transformation of the ur-Laura, the nymph Daphne: “che, come vide lei cangiar Thesaglia, 
| così cangiato ogni mia forma avrei" (compare with Ghelfucci, “ché qual Ceneo ho cangiato 
sesso e forma,” line 9; emphasis mine). 
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Turina is “nobly humble" (alteramente humile).59 Against the background 
of such similarities, Ghelfucci's departures stand out more sharply, as he 
opts to describe Turina's speech as “nobly humble," drawing attention to 
the power of the lady's words, rather than the pleasantness of her mien. In 
another marked difference, though both ladies do speak, Bembo's beloved 
addresses the male poet's emotional state: she opens her mouth to ask what 
disturbs him.5° Ghelfucci's Turina does identify herself as “belonging” to her 
lover (hor son tua), but she speaks of her own inner world in this quatrain 
and the subsequent tercet: of her change, her desire. Ghelfucci's imitation 
and modifications indicate the ways in which the lyric beloved had evolved 
by the late sixteenth century. This section will consider how an educated 
young woman ofthis era could imagine a different life for herself, and how 
an educated young man had at his disposal new ways of seeing such women. 

By all accounts, Turina found great support for her creative endeavors 
not only from her uncle, but also her husband, Giulio Bufalini, Count of San 
Giustino (1504-1583), whom she married in 1574. They moved to his family 
estate, Castello Bufalini in Città di Castello. He was fifty years her senior, 
but despite their age difference, Turina's poetry describes a passionate 
love, which endured even after his death. That he was a great inspiration 
to her writing is clear from the sheer number of poems composed on their 
domestic life: their relationship, their home, and their children. Though 
she did not publish anything during the years they were married, it seems 
clear that she was writing. The practice is not merely suggested by the 
content of her verse. It is substantiated in the epistolary record, such as a 
letter from a period of separation in which he asks her to send more love 
poetry.” There is also evidence that he circulated her poems during his 
business sojourns in Rome.” 

Bufalini's promotion of his wife's writing is illustrative of how families 
in these decades became more "flexible" in providing sources of support for 
intellectually ambitious women.® In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, women hoping for an education had typically been reliant on the 


59 Bembo 2008, 236 (sonnet 100). Ghelfucci's sonnet carries an undercurrent ofthe erotic, and 
Bembo's may be the source: a clear descendent of Roman and Provengal dawn poems, Bembo's 
sonnet hints at “so many other pleasures" (tanto altro diletto), which are prevented by the arrival 
of the day. 

60 Bembo 2008, 236 (sonnet 100): “Perché, dicea, ‘la tua vita consume? / Perché pur del Signor 
nostro ti lagni? / Frena i lamenti homai, frena ’l dolore!" 

61 Torrioli 1940, 19; Cox 2011, 15. 

62 Costa-Zalessow 2009, 15. 

63 Ross 2009, 193-234. 
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good will of fathers. But by the late sixteenth century, women could increas- 
ingly count on assistance from husbands, brothers, children, and other 
male relatives. An early and prominent example is the marriage ofthe poet 
Laura Battiferri (1523-1589) and the sculptor and architect Bartolomeo degli 
Ammanati (1511-1592), a partnership that began in 1550 and endured nearly 
forty years. Victoria Kirkham has recorded not only their complementary 
fame as creatives, but also their collaboration on matters of business, as 
well as Ammanati's efforts to publish his wife's life work posthumously.^4 
Fonte and Marinella had supportive paternal figures, as described above, 
and though the two have been cited often as examples of how marriage 
could cut short a promising literary career, scholarship has more recently 
demonstrated that their writing did not come to an end with marital vows: 
rather, both simply took a “career break,” resuming writing at a later date.°5 
Fonte is an example of a woman who received ample support from male 
relatives at all stages, between her brother's instruction in Latin and the 
additional encouragement she received from her step-grandfather, Prospero 
Saraceni; her guardian, Giovanni Niccolò Doglioni, who engaged in her 
artistic development and wrote her posthumous biography; her husband, 
Filippo Zorzi, who contributed a prefatory sonnet to one ofher publications 
and composed the epitaph for the tombstone, calling her his “most beloved 
wife” and praising her writing; and her daughter and son, who contributed, 
respectively, the dedicatory letter and a pair of prefatory sonnets to her 
posthumously published dialogue.® So far had the legitimacy of the learned 
woman evolved by the era of the Counter-Reformation that sons could even 
establish legitimacy vía their mothers. The playwright Giovanni Battista 
Andreini touted the "learned virtue" of his mother, the celebrated poet and 
actress Isabella Andreini, as a way to gain credibility for his own writing, 
positioning himself as following her “cultural leadership.”97 

The epistolary record from Turina's marriage also supports the notion 
that marital relations underwent certain positive changes in general during 
the Italian Counter-Reformation. At the Council of Trent, Catholic leaders 
had instituted a number of reforms meant to increase the Church's control 
of both religious and secular life, and marriage rites and married life were 
attractive targets, given the centrality ofthe family unit to society as a whole. 


64 Kirkham 2002, 537-39. The couple's collaboration in penning critical missives, deduced by 
Kirkham from handwriting samples, is discussed at 531-34. 

65 Cox 2011, 14-15; see also Ross 2009, 209. Cox assesses that, more than marriage, the number 
of children seems to have been the greatest determining factor fora woman writer's output (16). 
66 Doglioni 1997, 40. The writings from her children can be found in Fonte 1997, 27-30. 

67 On the mother-son Andreini pair, see Ross 2009, 228-34 (quotation from 234); Ross 2020. 
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The dominant scholarly narrative on Counter-Reformation marriage has 
portrayed Catholic wives as victims of repressive reforms, a fate frequently 
contrasted with the perceived advantages of Protestant women, beneficiaries 
of doctrines of mutual respect and marital partnership. However, women 
like Turina publicly described their marriage in terms that suggest that 
the Counter-Reformation had “unintended and surprising consequences 
for married couples." 

Another factor accounting for the support that Turina received at home 
was that, by thelatter half ofthe sixteenth century, the figure ofthe woman 
writer had become well installed in the Italian cultural imagination. In 
addition to the literary matriarchs Colonna and Gambara, the next great 
generation of women writers had also come to print by the time Turina 
was married—Tullia d'Aragona, Laura Terracina, Gaspara Stampa, Chiara 
Matraini, Laura Battiferri—producing together nearly two dozen printed 
works and numerous manuscript writings between 1540 and 1560.59 It is 
important to note that these gains could be uneven: there was a curtailing of 
women's production starting in the late 1550s, and only a handful ofwomen 
published their work between 1572 and 1580.7? But this period of drought 
was followed by a period of publishing more fertile than ever. In one sense, 
then, this interlude was an incubation period for the next generation of 
great authors—including Turina. 

It is further telling in terms of burgeoning concepts of gender ambiguity 
thatthe end ofthis decade also marked the birth of Tasso's important treatise 
on early modern gender, Discorso della virtù femminile e donnesca (Discourse 
on the Virtues of Women and Ladies, 1582).”' First conceived of in 1580, while 
the author was incarcerated for madness at the hospital of Sant'Anna, 
the text describes virtues appropriate for women. Unexpectedly, Tasso 
subdivides them: most women ought to adhere to "feminine virtue" (virtù 

femminile), but high-born noblewomen are held to a different standard, 
“queenly virtue" (virtù donnesca). As scholars have noted, Tasso's text is 
an ambivalent one, artfully walking the line between pro-woman and 
misogynist arguments—for example, positioning even ruling women such 
that their public utility is ultimately negligible. However, in the context of 


68 Cohn1996, 74. See also Chapter 6 of the present book, especially 242-45, on conjugal lyric 
of the Counter-Reformation. 

69 Foran overview of this generation, see Cox 2008, 80-120. 

70 Thewomen were Veronica Franco, Eugenia Calcina, and Issicratea Monte. See Cox 2008, 239; 
and for discussion of this “intermezzo” in women's publishing between 1560 and 1580, see 121-30. 
71 Tasso 1997. 

72 Milligan 2018, 34-37. 
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the present discussion, Tasso's taxonomy is revealing, with its promotion of 
a certain class ofwoman who might inhabit the space between Aristotelian 
gender poles, “a kind of heroic ‘third sex.” 

Like the lyric beloved of Ghelfucci's dreams, the real-life Turina and 
contemporary women writers found themselves, for the most part, “beyond 
suspicion and danger" as they sought to find their voice. In the sonnet, it is 
the blurring of lines between male and female that makes man and woman 
more accessible to each other: “Now I am yours,” the beloved explains. In 
the real world, the blurring of what was defined as appropriate gendered 
pursuits for women—education, writing—allowed for its own kind of 
bonding between the genders. 


“Like Caeneus”: The Power of the New Voice (1580-1600) 


Ché qual Ceneo ho cangiato sesso e forma, / ma desir no, ch'ognhor presso 
e lontano / di te candido e puro il cor m'ingombra. 


For like Caeneus, I have changed sex and form, but not desire. Near or far, 
stainless and pure, it constantly burdens my heart. (9-11) 


The mythical Caeneus is the animating figure behind Ghelfucci's sonnet, 
revealed in the first tercet, a symbol of metamorphosis and power. Caeneus 
was born as the girl Caenis, who was raped by Neptune. Afterward, he offered 
to grant her a single wish. Her request was that the god transform her into 
a man. Virgil, who placed the deceased Caeneus among the catalogue of 
the dead in the underworld ofthe Aeneid, captures that fluidity lexically. In 
his rendering, the figure has been converted from warrior back to woman, 
but Virgil insists on the dual nature of the character's gendering with his 
Latin, giving the character's masculine name (Caeneus) alongside the term 
“woman” (femina) and a feminine past participle (revoluta, “turned back")? 
Ghelfucci's poem replicates this grammatical duality when his version 
of Turina declares “I am yours" (hor son tua, line 7), the feminine form of 
the adjective belying her newly masculinized exterior. Another layer of 
ambiguity exists in that the female voice is ventriloquized by a male poet. 
The power ofthe gender-fluid voice is brought to the fore in Ovid's version of 


73 Cox2008,170. 
74 Aeneid 6.448-49, in Virgil 1999, 1:562. 
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the myth in the Metamorphoses, where the moment of bodily transformation 
is initiated by Caenis's own speech: 


"If you grant that I be not woman, you will grant me all." She spoke the 
last words with a deeper tone which could well seem to be uttered by a 


man. And so it was.?5 


In Ovid's narration, the voice is the first marker of change, the source of 
power. Caenis was a victim of violence, but with her choice to regender 
herself, she became a warrior—extraordinarly, one who was also invulner- 
able to all wounds.7? 

In early modern Italy, when did the Caenean voice ofthe woman writer 
speak, and what kind of power did it wield? What kind of response did it 
invite from the male poet? Here again, Turina's biography provides insight. 
She and her husband had been married nearly a decade when, in 1583, he 
died, leaving his wife a widow at age thirty, and for the rest of her long life. 
Turina suffered many difficulties following his death. Her poetry and other 
documents record struggles both emotional and financial, as the young 
widow strove to manage her husband's impoverished estate, to protect 
her meager inheritance from the children of Bufalini's earlier marriage, 
and to raise and tutor three children alone.77 She moved between the 
family's castle in San Giustino and the palazzo in Città di Castello, while 
also traveling often to Rome, attempting to take advantage of connections 
who might help the family. 

In the meantime, if Turina's domestic life was rife with struggle, her 
creative work and friendships were thriving. The region around San Giustino 
was artistically vibrant? Turina was writing actively, composing both 
amorous and spiritual verse. In 1595, she published her first collection of 
poetry (her Rime spirituali, dedicated to no less a figure than Pope Clement 
VIII), comprising 148 religious poems and a sequence of two dozen widowly 
in morte poems for Bufalini.?9 She began work on her chivalric romance, “Il 
Florio." The period after her husband's death also marked the beginning of 


75 For Ovid’s version ofthe tale, see especially 12.146209 and 12.429—535 of the Metamorphoses 
in Ovid 1977-1984, 2:190—95, 2:210—19. 

76 Caeneus was not just a warrior, but an invincible one: see Ovid 1977-1984, 2:19 (Metamorphoses 
12.206—7). 

77 OnTurina's difficulties, see Costa-Zalessow 2009, 13-15; Giusti 2012, 256—76; Costa-Zalessow 
2013, 367, 369. 

78 Turina 2013, 39-43. See also 97n29 above. 

79 Turina 2005. 
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Turina's friendship with Ghelfucci. He was similarly prolific in these years, 
composing his epic Rosario as well as the manuscript canzoniere for Turina. 
That their relationship was creatively and spiritually productive is attested 
in a number of their writings. In one sonnet, addressed to a mutual friend, 
Turina refers to Ghelfucci as “my helmsman” (il mio nocchier).8° Ghelfucci, 
in a manuscript draft of his Rosario, acknowledges Turina in the first canto 
for inspiring the project, addressing her as "Francesca, you who excited 
my slow and earthly mind to write with spiritual ink.”* His poems often 
praise Turina as a writer, reworking Petrarchan tropes of beauty, such as 
the fairness ofthe lady's hand, into celebration of her craft: “I saw the noble 
work ofthat beautiful hand— no useless work of thread, nothing ephemeral, 
but Rime in praise of our Lord."*? Ghelfucci's relationship with his wife, 
Tarquinia de' Lili, is also worth mentioning in this regard. Though he left no 
poetic corpus for her, the two had eight children together, and they clearly 
shared a sense of religious devotion: her piety for the Madonna may even 
have been a partial inspiration for Ghelfucci, and in turn for Turina, in their 
rosary-themed writings.5? 

Elsewhere in Italy, between 1580 and 1600, three dozen new full-length 
works by women were published, and these compositions covered a wider 
range of genres than ever before, including pastoral drama, religious nar- 
rative, chivalric romance, letter volumes, and polemic.84 In addition to 
these monograph works, other women were publishing in ways that are less 
immediately visible to us now, such as contributing to lyric anthologies.85 
The biographies of women writers available in various collections of “famous 
women" printed from the 1580s onward are evidence that earlier authors such 
as Colonna and Gambara were at the forefront of cultural memory, allowing 
a new generation of women to write and publish with a well-established 
tradition at their backs.89 Even nuns could find support for publishing in 
this period. Despite what we might expect from the Church's enactment 
of harsh new restrictions on convents during the Counter-Reformation, 


80 Bà2010a,120,citing a manuscript poem in Città di Castello. 

81 Ghelfucci, “Rime,” 34v: “Francesca, voi che a spirituale inchiostro / svegliaste il senso mio 
pigro e terreno." Cited also in Bà 2010a, 119. 

82 Ghelfucci, “Rime,” 6r: "Vidi di bella man, nobil lavoro, / non di fila caduche inutil opra / ma 
Rime in lode delSignor." For commentary, see Bà 2010b, 123-24. 

83 Muzi 1844, 1:187. 

84 This figure is given in Cox 2008, 131; for elaboration, see Cox 2008, 131-65. 

85 Cox2011, 52. 

86 Ross2009, 95-111; Cox 2011, 1-2. On the first collection of female biographies, Della Chiesa's 
Theatro delle donne letterate (1620), see Cox 2011, 22-23. 
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these decades marked the first time that nuns began publishing poems 
and monographs under their own names.87 

The religious nature of Turina and Ghelfucci's creative partnership 
demonstrates another way in which the Counter-Reformation actually 
validated women's writing, by making a space for them among the new 
landscape of religious riscritture.** Secular verse in this period was be- 
coming increasingly sensual in a way that made it difficult for women to 
participate.?? But religious poetry presented none of these challenges. It 
was a safe space for women writers, without the challenges of maintaining 
decorum. Between 1580 and the appearance of Turina's Rime spirituali in 
1595, half a dozen women published large bodies of spiritual verse, and 
several more had circulated smaller but still substantial bodies of religious 
lyric.9° There was even some sense of women having a privileged spiritual 
position, of which Turina's dedicatory letter to her 1595 Rime, addressed 
to Pope Clement VIII, is emblematic. Turina presents Christian writing 
as specifically women's work, to be contrasted with the martial exploits 
her male relatives had carried out on behalf ofthe Church: “I, as a woman, 
being barred from the world of deeds and blood, am called to perpetuate 
their work with the sincerity of my goodwill and the devotion of my ink.” 
With this gender-specific spiritual humility, some women even came to be 
considered ethical models for men. As Abigail Brundin has demonstrated, 
women as a group were shrewd in their navigation of Counter-Reformation 
literary regulations, both as authors and readers: women writers rarely 
found themselves named on the Index of Prohibited Books, and nuns still 
managed to acquire all sorts of prohibited reading for convent libraries.9? 

Women's reliance on an ethos of piety, however, did not prevent them 
from speaking with authority. In fact, women began to write with greater 


87 Cox 2011, 7-11. Prior to this period, most such works had been published anonymously, or 
confessors and other figures had been the ones to shepherd cloistered women's works into print. 
On women wielding power in the Counter-Reformation convent, see Callegari and McHugh 2018. 
On nuns' creative production, see Monson 1995; Weaver 2002. Asa young woman, Turina may 
have considered entering the convent: Torrioli 1940, 6—7; contrast with Corbucci 1901, 16-19. 
88 On this practice generally, see Torre 2019. 

89 Cox 2011, 45-50. 

go Cox201, 56-76. 

gi Turina 2005, 153: “io, come donna non potendo con le fatiche e col sangue, sono tenuta a 
perpetuar come posso con la sincerità dell'affetto e con la devozione dell'inchiostro." On this 
letter, see Cox 2011, 36-37; Giusti 2012; Wainwright 2017, 4. See also Bà 2005, 147-48, and Bà 2013, 
35, discussing Turina's emphasis in the same letter on her family's service to the papal court 
through her mother's side. 

92 Brundin 2012b, 212-15. 
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force and greater frequency in all manner of genres—orations, treatises, 
dialogues, meditations, letters, polemics—arguing explicitly for “equality” 
and “rights,” and often directing their vitriol directly at men.% One area of 
the literary terrain that demonstrates the exhilarating lengths to which this 
boldness could extend is the discursive prose text. There is a long history 
here, stretching back to the 1440s and Isotta Nogarola's dialogue on the 
fault of Adam versus Eve, and carrying through to such mid-sixteenth- 
century texts as Tullia d'Aragona's Dialogo dell'infinita' d'amore (Dialogue 
on the Infinity of Love, 1547). But in the Counter-Reformation, we witness 
a widespread avidity and confidence on the part of women writers: nuns 
entering into debates, laywomen writing on subjects both secular and 
religious. Best known among these writers are Fonte and Marinella, but 
they were not alone. Even in the farthest reaches of the Italianate world, 
Dalmatia (present-day Croatia), we find women like Maria Gondola arguing 
fervently for women's equality to men, in realms from the intellectual to 
the militaristic.94 

Two writers who encapsulate this new authoritative ethos are Chiara 
Matraini and Diodata Malvasia, both mentioned above as giving voice to 
women's anger against men. Born in 1515, Matraini had few advantages: 
she was extraordinary neither in terms of class circumstances (she came 
from a non-noble mercantile family), nor in terms oflocation (she lived not 
in any major intellectual hub, but in modest Lucca). She is best known for 
her collections of Petrarchan verse (1555, 1597, 1598). But she was a writer 
of texts both secular and spiritual, with a career spanning half a century.95 
From the beginning, she exhibited a desire to venture beyond the well- 
established boundaries of female-authored Petrarchan poetry, undertaking 
projects that included martial oration, Latin translation, moral-philosophical 
dialogue, and finally the Dialoghi spirituali (1602), a multifarious text that 
includes a visionary journey in which the author-narrator is shepherded by 
a celestial female guide on a Dantean journey through hell, purgatory, and 
paradise. Her texts often portray her advising men: the 1555 Rime et prose 


93 Forwomen writers and the "lexicon" of equality, see Ross 2009, 15. For an overview of women's 
authoritative writing in these decades, especially in the genres listed here, see Cox 2011, 213-49. 
94 On Gondola (Mara Gundulić) and her treatise, which appeared as a dedicatory letter at 
the beginning of her husband's scientific dialogue in 1585, see Cox 2011, 16, 238, and Ray 2015, 
86, 113-14. A translation of Gondola's text is forthcoming in The Other Voice in Early Modern 
Europe series, in the volume Renaissance Women's Writing Between the Two Adriatic Shores, 
co-translated by Francesca Maria Gabrielli, Melissa Swain, and myself. 

95 OnMatraini's ambitious writings, see Cox 2008, 112-20; Cox 2011, 227-35, 250-52; McHugh 
2014; Mario 2017; Milligan 2018, 106—13. 
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features “orations” on love and war; her four-part dialogue is led by a woman, 
Teofila (“lover of god,” and clear stand-in for the author), who offers moral 
instruction to a young man, Filocalio (“lover of beauty”). Beyond fictive 
audiences, we can assume that Matraini intended to enlighten real-life 
male readers with her writing. By contrast, Malvasia did have advantages 
of upbringing, having been born into a noble family and educated well. 
Writing convent histories from within the cloister, Malvasia expounds at 
length on weighty theophilosophical topics and describes herselfreading not 
simply the Bible and other licit religious texts, but everything from Plautus 
to Galen. Moreover, she recounts her convent's privileged relationship with 
one of Bologna's most prized religious icons, the painting known as the 
Madonna di San Luca, and documents the complex epistolary rhetoric that 
she and her sisters employed to engage the aid of male allies in Bologna 
and Rome. Like Matraini, Malvasia's lifetime output clearly demonstrates 
an exceptional desire to occupy literary and political territory typically 
considered masculine. In one memorable passage, she describes her sisters 
and herself as "truly capable of governing and ruling a republic, let alone 
a convent of nuns.” 

In short, once women writers had grown to a small but powerful minority 
and taken on the mantle of authority, they were able to start conversing with 
male contemporaries—both combatively and cooperatively. There are a great 
number of male-female friendships recorded in poetry and prose from this 
period beyond that of Turina and Ghelfucci.?7 Laura Battiferri published 
a choral canzoniere of exchanges with major cultural figures like Agnolo 
Bronzino, Benvenuto Cellini, Gabriele Fiamma, and Benedetto Varchi.9? 
Veronica Franco had an enduring and intimate friendship with Domenico 
Venier, the greatest Venetian poet of his age, at whose famed salon she was a 
regular attendant; and she successfully commissioned and edited a volume 
of encomiastic verse with such participants as Orsatto Giustinian and Celio 
Magno.?? Maddalena Campiglia had a host of literary contacts—including 
Giustinian, Angelo Grillo, Angelo Ingegneri, Francesco Melchiori, Muzio 
Sforza, and the legendary Torquato Tasso—and she maintained an especially 
close literary relationship with Curzio Gonzaga, whom she assisted with 


96 Malvasia 2015, 35. On writings by Malvasia and her sisters, see Callegari and McHugh 2011; 
Cox 2011, 810, 214, 262; Callegari and McHugh 2015; Callegari and McHugh 2018. 

97 The appendix to Cox 2011, 253-70, lists women writers from these decades with their verified 
literary contacts. 

98 Battiferra 2006, with expansive introduction by Victoria Kirkham. 

99 The definitive study of Franco is Rosenthal 1992; a new book focuses on Franco's dialogic 
exchanges with male writers (Migiel 2022). 
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several publications. Isabella Andreini's literary production included epis- 
tolary exchanges with Ericius Puteanus and Agrippa d'Aubigné, a (possibly 
apocryphal) poetry competition with Tasso at a gathering at the home of 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, and various other literary exchanges, including her 
contrasti cowritten with her husband Francesco.'^? Margherita Sarrocchi 
was a close confidante of Galileo, with whom she exchanged numerous 
letters, and ran a cenacolo in Rome.” Malvasia and her sisters corresponded 
with powerful men in the Bologna senate and at the papal court and were 
involved in several male-authored literary projects, including histories and 
lyric collections about their convent.'^? 

Women writers also participated with increasing frequency in the cultural 
communities of their cities, including academies, the major intellectual 
milieux outside of universities. Of those whose memberships can be firmly 
established, most are from the Counter-Reformation period: four women 
with membership in Italian academies can be verified up until 1560, eleven 
from the decades following. We now also understand that there were a num- 
ber of women who, though not technically members, played an important 
part in academy life, including Marinella and Campiglia.!°3 Turina herself 
was a participant and possible member of two different academies: the local 
Accademia degli Accinti in Città di Castello and the Insensati of Perugia.'^4 
Though not universally accepted—Matraini and Sarrocchi are two writers 
who were slandered for their participation in mixed-gender intellectual 
settings—women were sought out by a number of academies as at least 
occasional participants.'^» Whether virtually in writing or in meetings 
face to face, men and women writers of the Italian Counter-Reformation 
were dialoguing in new and exciting ways. It was the closest that thinkers 
of both genders would come to what Diana Robin has referred to as the 
fantasy ofthe bigendered republic of letters, where men and women might 
come together “in a Burckhardtian utopia.”°° 

Circling back to Turina and Ghelfucci, one cannot help but speculate 
that they were consciously modeling themselves on one of the most 


100 Campbell 2006, 54; Kerr 2015, 106-7. 

101 See Russell 2006; Ray 2015, 111-55; Ray 2016. 

102 Callegari and McHugh 2018, 608-16. 

103 Cox 2016b, 132-69. 

104 Cox 2016b, 135, 137-40. One attestation to her involvement is her risposta to a proposta from 
the Insensati, indicating that the men approached her. 

105 On the gossip surrounding Matraini, see Rabitti 2007, 5-6; for Sarrocchi, see Cox 2011, xvii, 
16-17. 

106 Robin 2007, 78. 
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famous of male-female creative friendships of their time, that of Colonna 
and Michelangelo. The two shared both a spiritual and creative bond, 
exchanging religiously inflected poems and drawings during the 1530s 
and 1540s. Colonna's lyric gift for Michelangelo was collected in manuscript, 
not print, and his poems for her would not be published until 1623; but 
their individual celebrity ensured that the friendship was almost instantly 
famous." Colonna maintained a massively influential role for women 
writers of the late sixteenth century, and Turina was a particularly ardent 
Colonna devotee .'? She positions herself in her 1595 collection as both an 
imitator—as a female poet writing spiritual poetry and amorous widowhood 
verse—and as a competitor, going so far as to name Colonna directly in the 
final poem of the collection (“Vittoria, you carry the palm of style, not of 
sorrow”).'°9 Clearly, Colonna was always at the forefront of Turina’s creative 
mind—indeed, she seems to have experienced “the anxiety of Colonna's 
influence."'? If Turina and Ghelfucci were consciously imitating Colonna 
and Michelangelo, it is noteworthy that Colonna was acknowledged as the 
senior figure in the pair, at least in terms of spirituality, well-connected 
within the Reformist movement as she was. This arrangement aligns with 
Ghelfucci's paying homage to Turina for being the inspiration for his religious 
epic, and for his manuscript verse canzoniere. 

Men and women engaging in such relationships of mutual regard can often 
be seen experimenting with gender fluidity in their writing. Turina would 
not infrequently adopt a virile voice, as with the pride she takes in her own 
sense ofa heroic inheritance and destiny, emblematized in her comparison 
of herself with epic heroines, noted above. In the letter to the pope that 
introduces her 1595 Rime, she covers the entire spectrum of gendered 
performance, emphasizing her vulnerability as a weak widow, while also 
boldly pursuing fiscal and sociopolitical patronage, using her rhetoric as 
an “instrument ofthe negotiation of power."'? Ghelfucci often embraced an 
abject voice, whether in his courting of Turina as poetic supplicant, or his 


107 Brundin 2008, 28-30. The friendship was recorded in contemporary texts, including two 
biographies of Michelangelo by Vasari (1550) and Condivi (1553). See Vasari 1550, 3:986; Vasari 
1962, 4:2002—24; Condivi 1998, 51-53, 60-61. 

108 On Colonna's influence on women writers, see especially Rabitti 2000; Cox 2005a; Robin 
2016; Wainwright 2021. 

109 Turina 2005, 219 (no. 172): "Porti Vittoria il vanto / di stil, non di dolore." Translation from 
Cox 2013a, 155; on this poem, see the commentary in same, and Wainwright 2021, 106-9. 

110 Wainwright 2021, 110. 

111 See the text at 97n32. Bà 2006, 39, 45; Cox 2013a, 379. Turina likens herself to Camilla of the 
Aeneid. Camilla was both her mother's name and the name that Turina chose for her daughter. 
112 Giusti 2012, 289. 
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writing about the feeble state in which he was left by his nerve disease, an 
ethos that his son perpetuated and immortalized when he discussed the 
illness in his dedicatory letter to his father’s posthumous Rosario."? This 
blurring of gender lines was happening not despite the Counter-Reformation, 
but as a part ofa religious culture that was reconfiguring the stark gender 
binary that had been introduced by secular humanists, in which women 
were either praised for highly traditional feminine qualities, or for act- 
ing like men."^ Instead, this period valued a return to a set of medieval 
Christian values that elevated the more gender-neutral values of piety and 
meekness—in other words, a system in which it was also acceptable, under 
the right circumstances for men to act like women.” Evolving social values 
allowed both men and women to pursue their literary aspirations with 
greater gendered freedom, to *have changed sex and form, but not desire." 


Conclusion (1600-1650) 


Volsi allor lieto, come Amor m'informa / stringer l'avorio della bianca mano; 
/ ma che? Si ruppe il sonno e strinsi l'ombra. 


Iturned then, happy, as Love commands me, to grasp the ivory ofthat white 
hand. But what? The dream shattered, and I grasped but a shadow. (12-14) 


Like Petrarch's and Bembo's models, Ghelfucci's poem ends with the abrupt 
and crushing conclusion of the dream ofthe beloved. In real life, it would be 
Ghelfucci who would fade away first: he died in 1600, while Turina would 
live for another forty years. Her remaining decades were personally difficult, 
yet artistically rich. In 1614, at the age of sixty-one, she settled in Rome as 
tutor and lady-in-waiting to the Colonna family. In 1628, she published a 
second volume of poetry, dedicated to one of the Colonna daughters, Anna. 
This collection contained her innovative autobiographical lyric as well 
as a number of encomiastic poems, including a body of verse for Anna's 
mother, Lucrezia Tomacelli Colonna, who died in 1622." It is a curious 
coincidence that Turina's art and life should converge in this fashion: that 


u3 Ghelfucci 1601, *3r-*3v. 

14 Colonna is the example par excellence here; see Cox 20058. 

115 On these different gender codes, see Cox 2011, 30-32. 

116 The collection is available as Turina 2010. See Bà 2013, 33-42, for an outline of these years 
of Turina's life. On the sonnets for Lucrezia, see Costa-Zalessow 2013. 
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having been inspired to write by Vittoria Colonna, she should later in life 
find both personal refuge and poetic inspiration at the home of Colonna's 
descendants. Just as Turina never remarried, she seems to have formed 
no friendship the likes of the one she enjoyed with Ghelfucci. A sonnet 
written on his death— cited above for her reference to Ghelfucci as her 
"helmsman"— describes the ship of her life as adrift on a dark sea, lost 
from the "straight way" (dritta via, a phrase recalling the opening to Dante's 
Inferno). Turina died in 1641. 

These decades of Turina's life coincided with a change in Italian literary 
culture that marked a sharp decline in women's writing. Referred to by 
Cox as the "backlash" or *misogynist turn," this was a period in which an 
about-face in both literary tastes (the rise of lusty baroque trends making it 
hard, in terms of decorum, for women writers to participate) and culture (a 
turn away from the courtly philogyny that had defined elite Italian literary 
culture since the dawn of Petrarchism, toward a growing and insidious 
resentment of female participation) made women increasingly unwelcome 
in intellectual milieux."? Some women writers born after 1600 did thrive 
in these conditions: Sarra Coppio Sullam, Margherita Costa, Arcangela 
Tarabotti, Isabetta Coreglia."? But they operated in a very different literary 
world than the generation that had preceded them. 

The historical and cultural features ofthe late sixteenth century enabled 
a brief but significant period of almost utopic exchange between male 
and female writers. Though the Italian Counter-Reformation was not 
unabashedly philogynic, its "seeming paradox"—the surge of women's 
writing, and of men's dialogues with these writers, in decades reputed to be 
highly misogynistic—forces us to reconsider the nuances of this complex 
period."? This Caenean moment provided men and women the opportunity 
to converse both in real life and inside lyric fictions, where they were free to 
adopta range of voices along the spectrum between feminine and masculine. 
In Ghelfucci's poem, Turina's ambiguous transformation does not stymie 
their love story. To the contrary, it is the engine ofthe dream, leading her to 
declare their passion finally licit ("Now I am yours") and him to reach for her 
hungrily. Turina is still gendered female, with her ivory hand and feminine 
pronoun (hor son tua). Yet it is in direct response to the description of male 


117 Ba 20104, 120. 
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beauty in the first quatrain that the poet expresses his desire in the second (“I 
slake my thirst and marvel”). The poet-lover, male inside and out, articulates 
a clear yearning for the bigendered figure before him. Far from worrying 
that queer desire will incite censure, Ghelfucci declares the opposite, that 
only now is their love “beyond suspicion and danger.” Ghelfucci's poem 
presents an androgynous beloved whose gender is mutable and a lover 
whose desire is fluid. In so doing, it gives the lie to the critical tradition 
that identifies a rigid dichotomy of gender in Renaissance lyric. As opposed 
to reinforcing an entrenched narrative of the masterful male poet lusting 
unrequitedly over a silenced female object, Ghelfucci portrays something 
else entirely, an exchange in which agency is the prerogative ofthe woman: 
sheis the only one who speaks, openly declares her desire, and controls her 
gendering (“I changed"). The male poet is reactive throughout, captivated 
by the beloved's performance, enthralled to act as “Love commands." In 
the late sixteenth century, the form ofthe Petrarchan sonnet, with its fixed 
dimensions and highly regulated vocabulary, proved itself quite adaptable, 
providing the language to narrate gender and sexuality in astonishing terms. 
From Ghelfucci's sonnet for Turina, we now turn to experiments by other 
male and female Petrarchists of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Part 2 


Making Gender Through Petrarchism 


3. Ventriloquized Lyric 


Abstract 

The capacity of the lyric voice to take on a life removed from the author's 
gender identity is nowhere clearer than in Petrarchism's rich tradition of 
ventriloquized verse. During the Italian Wars (1494-1559), men adopted 
women's voices, after the model of Ovid's Heroides, as a new way to explore 
the tragedies of battle. In the second half ofthe sixteenth century, literary 
giants such as Tasso and Guarini exchanged amorous verse in which one 
writer played the role of the female beloved. In the same decades, women 
writers assumed male personae as a means to experiment with erotic verse. 
Men's and women's engagement in poetic ventriloquism demonstrates 
the malleability of gendered lyricization and its usefulness in testing the 
boundaries of societal norms. 


Keywords: Niccoló da Correggio; Vittoria Colonna; Giambattista Guarini; 
Torquato Tasso; Angelo Grillo; Niccoló Machiavelli; Barbara Salutati 


Your Penelope sends this missive to you, O Ulysses, slow of return that you are—yet 
you write nothing back to me. 


- Ovid, "Penelope to Ulysses" 


Your Penelope cannot have waited longer nor with more expectation for her Ulysses 
than I did for you. 
- Petrarch, "Letter to Homer" 


The Heroides of Ovid (43 BCE-17 CE) is a collection of fifteen Latin verse 
epistles, written from the perspective of famous heroines of epic and 


1  Ovid1914,10 (Heroides 1): "Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulixe." The English translation 
is from the same edition, modified slightly. Throughout, translations are my own unless otherwise 
indicated. Early modern Italian spelling and punctuation have been modernized minimally 
throughout. 

2  Petrarca1933-42, 254 (Familiares XXIV, 12): “non hercle avidius neque diutius Ulixem tuum 
sua Penelope expectavit quam te ego." Translation from Robinson 1898, 253-54. 


McHugh, S., Petrarch and the Making of Gender in Renaissance Italy. Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2023 
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myth. The titular heroines, commonly referred to as “abandoned women," 
write to absent male lovers; the first letter in the collection, from Penelope 
to Ulysses, is quoted in the epigraph above.^ Other classical writers had 
composed ventriloquized literature before this, but Ovid's Heroides is unique 
on at least two counts: first, the letters are poetry rather than prose; and 
second, they are both very personal and very intimate. As Laurel Fulkerson 
writes, “the poems focus on such a small portion of human experience.” 
Classical scholars have written of the considerable rhetorical and self- 
fashioning agency of Ovid's heroines, who seem to take on a life of their own. 

Hugely popular in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Ovid's collection was 
published across Europe in the original Latin and in vernacular translations 
and was often accompanied by elaborate commentaries." In Italy, the most 
popular edition was first printed in 1555, with commentary and translation 
into verse capitoli by Remigio Nannini (c. 1518-1581), and was reprinted 
frequently through the early seventeenth century. The letters were often 
used in schoolrooms, employed as pedagogical tools for teaching rhetoric 
to boys, and for providing girls moral instruction with good and bad female 
exempla.® The Heroides also inspired widespread literary imitation in both 
prose and verse, by men and women alike.? 

The range and evolution of Renaissance Italian ventriloquized lyric are 
the subject ofthe present chapter. By “ventriloquized lyric," I mean verse in 
which the poet voices the opposite gender, as opposed to the term's broader 
definition of speaking in any voice that is not the author's. At this point 
in the book, where we move from cultural and historical context to close 
analyses of different categories of Italian Petrarchism, this chapter is key for 
establishing the ways in which poets moved in the liminal space between 


3 The exception is the fifteenth epistle, which is by a historical figure, the poet Sappho. On 
the provenance ofthis poem, see Fulkerson 2005, 152—58. Ovid's collection also contains three 
pairs of letters between famous mythological couples (epistles 16—21). 

4 Fulkerson 2005, 1-22, troubles the tradition of reading these women as *abandoned"—and 
by extension, as "failed"—women or writers. 

5  Fulkerson 2001, 8o. Propertius's elegy 4.3 is another example of ventriloquized poetry; the 
speaker is an unknown Arethusa elegizing her husband, Lycotas. Ovid later credited himself 
with having invented a new genre in the Heroides (Ars amatorial 3.346). 

6 Kauffman 1986, 29-61; Spentzou 2003; Lindheim 2003; Fulkerson 2005. 

7 For Latin commentaries, see Moss 1998. White 2009, 87-143, looks at the vernacular com- 
mentary tradition in France. 

8 Onltalian editions and female education, see Phillippy 1998, 31-32, 37-38. 

9 For Italian women writers Veronica Franco and Gaspara Stampa, see Rosenthal 1992, 204-7, 
218-40 and Phillippy 1992, respectively. On the Heroides and French writer Louise Labé, see 
Rigolot 2012. 
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traditional binary gender ideals. Nowhere in Petrarchism is the myth ofan 
essentialist, masculine-feminine dichotomy more quickly debunked than 
in ventriloquized verse, which bears traits of multiple genders by its very 
nature. The layers of possibility are evident in this chapter's first epigraph, 
the opening line of the first letter in Ovid's Heroides, from Penelope to 
Ulysses. Ancient and early modern readers knew Penelope's story, and so 
they understood that they were meant to picture a real woman writing, 
the act of which Ovid highlights with the verb “to send" (mittere). A few 
lines down, Ovid's Penelope describes herself passing the long nights weav- 
ing—carrying out woman's work with a woman's body, highlighted as such 
with the gendered description of her “widowed hands" (viduas ... manus, 
line 10).'° Of course, weaving was also a common metaphor for writing." Thus 
it is almost as if Ovid is describing a kind of possession, the female hands 
ofthe fictional weaver subsumed by the male hands of the historical poet. 

We have no extant gender-swapping verse by Petrarch, the poet at the 
center of this book. Yet he was apparently inspired by Ovid's ventriloquistic 
act: the second epigraph above shows Petrarch echoing the opening line 
of Penelope's epistle in a missive addressed to the long-dead Homer, one of 
Petrarch's letters to figures of the ancient world. Likening himself to the 
heroine via a shared desire, Petrarch invokes Penelope's voice in order to 
inhabit a certain ethical and affective register, a longing for his own lost, 
beloved hero.” 

Any lyric utterance might be classified as “masculine” or “feminine” based 
on traditional gender codes of the period, independent of the poet’s gender 
identity. Put another way, using the terms laid out in the Introduction: the 
early modern male author's voice was not always inflected with virility or 
solidity, and the female poet did not always write with humility or softness.” 
As Fulkerson says in her study ofthe Heroides: biological women do not have 
a “monopoly on the feminine"—Aand vice versa.'^ We have ample evidence 
of Renaissance-era attitudes of acceptance toward gender swapping in 


10 "Widow" asa gendered identity differed from “widower, which was typically a temporary 
status, rather than a marker of masculine selfhood. See Wainwright (forthcoming). 

1 See Snyder 1981 for weaving in Homer; Fiorenza 2011, 238-39n46 for medieval and early 
modern examples. 

12 Petrarch’s “emotional affinity" with Penelope, and its influence in the Renaissance, are 
described in Fiorenza 2011; see 223-25, 228, and 235. 

13 See above, Introduction, 22-31. 

14 Fulkerson 2005, 5. Fora perspective on Ovid's inability to write as a woman, see Lindheim 
2003. Already more than fifteen years ago, Fulkerson was observing that a dichotomous “biological 
sex" was becoming an increasingly obsolete classifier. 
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the arts. Both men and women published letter collections in which they 
ventriloquized the opposite gender.” Epistolary manuals provided examples 
of both male- and female-voiced amorous missives, encouraging the pos- 
sibility of lovers "[learning] ... to write like men or like women, regardless 
of their biological sex."9 The figure of the female knight, the woman clad 
in men's armor, was wildly popular in romances." Cross-dressing was a 
recurring trope in Italian comedies, and seems to support conceptions 
of maleness as spectral, in so much as it was regarded as normal for men 
to assume a passive, submissive state socially and sexually during their 
teenaged years.’ When done well, ventriloquizing practices gave creators 
access to the useful qualities of both major genders. Lyric seems to have 
been particularly welcoming to these kinds of gendered experimentations, 
as demonstrated by the examples in this chapter, authored by both women 
and men. 

Because of the theatrical nature of ventriloquized lyric—the aspect 
of roleplaying, of artifice—these poems are often praised for their craft, 
but rarely taken seriously. Literary ventriloquism is mostly described as 
technical exercise, as rhetorical practice, as classical imitation, or as sty- 
listic virtuosity. John Shearman described the custom as “widespread” but 
"confusing."? Most scholarship has not considered the potential for social 
commentary: whether the fantastic process of speaking in a different voice 
might have been freeing, allowing poets a safe space from which to reflect 
on real-world events. Take for instance the poems to which this chapter 
will turn first, written in the 1480s and 1490s, when a group of male writers 
composed ventriloquized, vernacular poems in imitation of the Heroides.”° 
These decades were marked by near-constant war on the peninsula. Early 
modern Italy was not a unified nation in any political sense; rather, it was 
a collection of city-states, both republics and lordships, often at war with 
each other. Starting in 1494, Italy was also embroiled in regular defenses of 
its lands from French and Spanish invasions, marking an epoch that would 
last more than half a century and come to be known as the Italian Wars. 
Ovid's heroines speaking about the tragedies of war would surely have 


15 Ray 2009, 12-16, 45-80. 

16 Ray 2009, 161. 

17 Milligan 2018. 

18 Giannetti 2009, 113-52. 

19 Shearman 1994, 79. 

20 Onthese poems, see Longhi 1989, 395; Vecce 1993, 29-31; Phillippy 1992, 5-6; and Cox 2008, 
49-50. The poets may have been working with the very recent Latin editions of Ovid by Volscus 
and Clericus, published in 1481, on which see White 2009, 88-98 and Fiorenza 2011, 227. 
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resonated in this moment.” Yet while these poems have been examined 
for their literary value, as historical documents, they have received only 
glancing interest. 

Scholars have already demonstrated the value of other forms of lyric in 
recording responses to war. Jessica Goethals has described Pietro Aretino's 
verse on wartime sexual violence against men and women as “the age's broad- 
est picture ofthe gendered Sack of Rome.”? Gerry Milligan has examined 
women's writing on war, highlighting lyric for its rhetorical ability to mobilize 
men.? Scholars have even demonstrated how ventriloquized lyric played a 
specific role in commenting on other aspects of social history, outside the 
realm of war. Abigail Brundin's exploration of lyric written around women's 
entrance into nunneries includes a section on male poets writing in the 
voices of the initiates: she describes this verse as a reflection of gendered 
historical realities around monachization, with women as “social capital” 
used for brokering patronage and negotiating bonds between men.” Virginia 
Cox has shown how lyric poetry written about public executions records 
ethical and affective responses to capital punishment not attested in more 
traditional historical records, such as letters and chronicles.?5 The case at the 
center of Cox's argument, about a couple convicted of murdering the woman's 
father so that they might marry, prompted several poems ventriloquizing 
her on the scaffold.? These examples suggest that ventriloquism is much 
more than a trope— that it is instead a space within which to imagine new 
gendered possibilities in the realms of war, sex, and religion. The subversion 
of cultural gender norms inherent to this subgenre makes it fertile ground 
for broader social commentary. 

This chapter begins with the aforementioned corpus of Ovidian imitations 
penned during the Italian Wars. The study then moves to the next phase 
of this tradition, poems composed by Vittoria Colonna and other women 


21 Milligan 2018, 4, connects the general rise in Italian Renaissance literature on warfare to 
the “unprecedented measure of violence” that marked the Italian Wars. 

22 Goethals 2014b, 78, discusses the combination of Aretino's high-born lyric with his more 
vulgar popular poetry. 

23 Milligan 2018, 79119; particularly interesting is his commentary on the effect women had 
on male-authored propaganda surrounding military efforts (11819). 

24 Brundin 2012a, 1140-45, especially 1145 on the poetry reflecting gendered relationships 
within the community. 

25 SeeCox2015,8, on the sociohistorical value of these poems. 

26 For details ofthe extant poems, see Cox 2015, 9-10. Examples of ventriloquized lyrics include 
the sonnet “Quanto era meglio, misera, che in falsa" (credited to Passarotti but unlikely to have 
been written by her), appended at the end of the historical narration in an archival “Cronaca” 
atthe Archivio Statale di Bologna; and two sonnets in Accademico sfregiato 1587, 20 and 22. 
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of the early Cinquecento. From these close imitations of the Heroides, we 
transition to more heterogeneous examples of ventriloquized verse, jumping 
forward in time to the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The 
third subsection of the chapter centers on amorous lyric, in particular a 
ventriloquized exchange between Giovanni Battista Guarini (1538-1612) and 
Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). In these decades, both male and female poets 
composed ventriloquized love lyric; however, men have not been subjected 
to the same gendered analysis aswomen.?7 The fourth and final subsection 
explores the ventriloquized verse of another overlooked corner of Italian 
literature: religious writing of the Counter-Reformation.?? Taken together, 
these sections illumine the rich landscape of Italian lyric's gender-fluid 
topography during the long sixteenth century. 


Ventriloquizing War: Fifteenth-Century Heroides 


The crucial difference between the early modern Italian poems and their 
Ovidian source material is their centering of real, living women. There are 
no Ariadnes, no Briseises in the poems about the Italian Wars; rather, the 
poets under study here assumed the voices of historical wives separated 
from their spouses by actual wars. Best known among this group is a poem 
by Niccolò da Correggio (1450-1508), an accomplished man ofletters, lauded 
as a poet and a playwright.?? He was count of the small territory of Correggio 
and served for many years at the larger court of Ferrara, under the ruling 
Este family. In that role, he participated in numerous diplomatic missions, 
and during Ferrara's war with Venice, he was held prisoner by the Venetians 
for a year in 1482. The dukes of Milan and Ferrara both attempted to free 
Correggio, to no avail; his mother, who wielded some measure of power as 
an illegitimate Este, also attempted to intervene on his behalf, apparently 
deeply scared about her son's health in confinement.8° It was during this 
year that Correggio wrote the poem in question, a capitolo in terza rima, 
composed in the voice of his wife, Cassandra Colleoni (1459-1519). The work's 
first verse, "As Penelope Wrote to Her Ulysses" (Como Penelopé scrisse al suo 
Ulisse), makes its debt to the Heroides immediately clear. 


27 Onmasculinity studies for the Counter-Reformation, see Cox 2011, xv and Laven 2013, 10. 
28 Quondam 2005; Cox 2020, 15-37. 

29 Correggio 1969, 308-10. For biography see Farenga 1983; on the poem, see Phillippy 1992, 
5-6 and Fiorenza 2011, 227-28. 

30 Farenga 1983, 469. 
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Correggio's poem inspired another Ovidian imitation from his companion 
at court, Antonio Tebaldeo (1463-1537), who wrote an exchange between 
separated lovers, after the paired missives of Heroides 16-21. Tebaldeo's 
male speaker is Correggio himself, the female a puella (girl) called Bea- 
trice?' There are additional examples from this period of men writing in 
the voices of the famous wives of powerful patrons. Giovanni Cosentino 
(1432—post 1490) composed four epistolary poems in terza rima during his 
decade of military service, writing in the voice of Ippolita Maria Sforza 
(1445-1488), and addressing the works to her husband, Alfonso d'Aragona, 
Duke of Calabria (1448-1495). Iacopo Corsi (d. 1493) wrote a poem as Lucrezia 
Malavolti, addressed to his protector and her consort, the condottiere Roberto 
Sanseverino.?? 

What did the model of the Heroides offer these poets? Why write as a 
woman? For one, as feminist classicists have emphasized, Ovid's heroines 
were universally admired for their eloquence33 One of the strongest aspects 
of their rhetorical prowess was their command of pathos, or appeal to 
emotion. Ovid's epistles provided male imitators a model for performing 
abjection, at once willingly embraced and artfully expressed, the persua- 
siveness of which was heightened by the perceived capacity in women for 
greater "authentic" emotion.84 Cosentino's second capitolo as Ippolita Maria 
Sforza embraces abjection on a communal rather than an individual level, 
describing the horror of the Italian people at the invasion of “the wretched 
land of Otranto” (la terra d'Otranto meschina).85 Here, Cosentino intensi- 
fies the violation by taking the voice of a woman himself, capitalizing on 
women’s vulnerability in war, as well as their value as capital in a society 
that saw the protection of women as a requirement of honor? These poems, 
with their adverse reactions to male misdeeds in love and war, promote 
“alternative masculinities,” as Catherine Bates describes this phenomenon: 
a male lyric poet may put words to unheroic thoughts and emotions in a 
way that is forbidden to the male epic poet.*” Most striking among the group 
is Correggio’s wrenching poem, penned during his year of imprisonment, 


31 On Tebaldeo’s poems, see Longhi 1989, 389-92, 397; Phillippy 1992, 5-6; Vecce 1993, 30-33; 
Fiorenza 2011, 227-28. For the poems, see Pasquazi 1966, 42-45. 

32 Cosentino 1991, 22-29 (for details of composition, see De Nichilo 1984); Corsi’s poems, in 
manuscripts in Venice and Mantua, are cited in Rossi 1890, 203-6, 214. 

33 Kauffman 1986, 29-61; Spentzou 2003; Lindheim 2003; Fulkerson 2005. 

34 See Ray 2009, 161, describing the esteem for female-voiced love letters. 

35 Cosentino 1991, 39. 

36 SeeMilligan 2018 for the rhetoric surrounding women and war in Italian literature. 

37 Bates2007.See also the Introduction, 23. 
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which serves as a denunciation of men's military engagement. The poet 
expresses his despair in the guise of his wife: “I rend my hair, my breast, 
and my garments, because I have no other father, brother, or husband.”38 
His poem takes part in the literary tradition of what Patricia Phillippy has 
called a “feminine poetics of abandonment,” though he writes as a captive, 
abandoned man.8° Thus the position of the Italian poet-courtier here is 
similar to *masculine elegists' pose of servitude," linked by scholars to the 
voices of Ovid's abandoned heroines.*° 

Beyond pathos, certain of the heroines were deemed to be especially 
persuasive due to ethos, or appeal based on character. Foremost among these 
positive exempla was Penelope, author of the first letter in the collection, 
a woman and wife who was viewed as the epitome of a feminine heroism 
of virtue, perseverance, and devotion.^' Today, the “abandoned woman" 
might strike a reader as passive or weak, but in the early modern world, 
the figure was an emblem of “strength and perseverance."? As Phillippy 
explains, the very definition of "heroism" must be regendered to encompass 
the qualities of a figure like Penelope, defying the active, masculine ethos 
of epic, and, drawing on the female narrator's experience, "articulat[ing] 
an alternative form of ‘feminine’ heroism rooted in passive endurance."? 
Fulkerson argues that Ovid's heroines may not have *happy endings," but 
they are strong poets regardless.44 By tapping into the voice of Penelope 
or one of Ovid's other heroines, the Italian poet could have his gendered 
cake and eat it, too, absorbing the power of the female figure's pathos and 
abjection on one end, her ethos and authority on the other. 

Troubling the gender binary in this fashion allowed male poets to employ 
female speech in encouragement of masculine bellicosity. Gerry Milligan 
has provided myriad examples of how early modern women's voices, real 
or ventriloquized, could be used as weapons of praise or blame, urging or 


38 Correggio 1969, 308: “Io me ne squarzo i crini, el pecto ei panni, / ché altro patre non ho, 
frate o marito." 


«c 


39 Phillippy 1992, 6 uses the phrase “‘abandoned’ male figure" to describe Tebaldeo's portrayal 
of Correggio, as amorously abandoned, in the “puella Beatrice" poems. 

40 Fulkerson 2005, 3, 143-51. See Kauffman 1986, 3-34, 48-51 on Ovid in exile as “abandoned” 
like his heroines; and Phillippy 1998, 31 on early modern male pupils internalizing this connection. 
41 For Penelope’s ethical authority as represented in early modern art, see Fiorenza 2011. I 
thank Melissa Swain for providing me with a draft of her forthcoming article on Penelope's 
authority in contemporary literature. 

42 See Andreani 2015, 175-76, and Schneider 2015, 65, on Gaspara Stampa's employment of this 
Ovidian mode; the latter also notes Stampa's imitation of Correggio's poem. 

43 Phillippy 1998, 31. 

44 Fulkerson 2005, 15-16. 
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shaming men into military action.^  Cosentino's Sforza implores her husband 
to enter the fray, to protect the helpless against the Turks: "Aid us, Duke, 
in our troubles, / rein in a little the cruel force / of these men who do not 
fear combat!" Cosentino strategically uses a woman's voice here to urge 
the duke, to defend Italian land. Elsewhere in the poem, the female lyric 
voice goes so far as to adopt storytelling tactics of male epic, at one point 
dedicating half a dozen tercets to naming fallen men in an Iliad-like list, 
and calling on the duke to think of his “dutiful father" (patre pio), both the 
relationship and the well-chosen adjective demanding that her husband 
act the part of a pius Aeneas.^" Cosentino presents Sforza as a uniquely 
positioned advisor to the duke: with a combination of logos, pathos (there 
are numerous references to her weeping), and the ethos provided her as his 
queenly wife, she is uniquely stationed as a wartime counselor. 

The Ovidian voice can also use its authority to denounce war—a way to 
find strength in weakness, by recalling established readings ofthe heroines, 
who rebuke warrior heroes like Ulysses. Adopting the female voice allows 
the poet to challenge the epic ethos, including the genre's privileging of 
(patriarchal) society's narrative over the (female) individual's.*? Correggio 
redeploys the Heroides' censure of male misdeeds in love and war in order 
to outright condemn war. This is apparent in the itinerary of Correggio's 
poem. Following the opening invocation of Penelope and the narrator's 
description of her emotional landscape, the poem moves to a plea to the 
addressee, Niccolò, to think of his mother, wife, and daughters; a condemna- 
tion of war; an appeal to think ofthe couple's compatriots; and an imagined 
homecoming. The trajectory is summed up in one especially powerful tercet, 
as Correggio has his wife beseech him: “sheath your illustrious sword for 
my love; use it to preserve your historic state; this will please your friends 
and your fatherland."? Ventriloquized lyric enables the male poet to put 
words to unheroic emotions, embracing failure and proposing a new mode 
of masculinity built on peace, service, and domesticity. Correggio's lyric 
performance of his disillusionment with and denunciation of war fleshes 
out the range of reactions to the violence of battle; the poem deserves to 


45 Milligan 2006, 361-63; Milligan 2010; Milligan 2018. See also Cox 2009 on praise of women's 
eloquence in courtly milieu. 

46 Cosentino 1991, 39: "Succorri, Duca, a la nostra travaglia, / frena un poco la despietata possa 
| a questi che non temeno pontaglia." 

47 Cosentino 1991, 40, 43. 

48 Phillippy 1992, 4. 

49 Correggio 1969, 310-11: “riponi per mio amor tua lustra spada, / servala in conservar tuo 
stato antico: / questo a gli amici e a la tua patria agrada." 
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be read alongside other valuable texts like the bellicose sentiments we 
find in top-down historical records and occasional verse written in praise 
of war efforts. 


(Un)ventriloquizing Identity: Pre-Petrarchan Experiments by 
Women 


These fifteenth-century male imitations of female voices laid the groundwork 
for real-life women to take up the Ovidian pen themselves. This innovation 
began with Vittoria Colonna, with her Pistola.5° The poem was written in 1512, 
during the events it narrates: the capture and imprisonment of her husband 
and father, both military heroes, at the Battle of Ravenna. All manuscript 
traces of the poem seem to have been lost; we know of it from its first print 
appearance, in an appendix to Fabrizio Luna's Vocabolario (1536). The piece is 
one ofonly a handful of extant poems by Colonna from the period before her 
husband's death in 1525.8' Ovid's influence is apparent immediately, not only 
in the events narrated (a woman writing to her absent warrior beloved), but 
in her imitation ofthe opening line of Penelope's letter to Ulysses: compare 
the Ovidian *Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulixe" with the colonnese 
“Eccelso mio Signor, questa ti scrivo" (My eminent lord, I write this to you). 
Each opening line captures the addressee's heroic reputation as well as 
the poet's activity of writing.» Following Ovid's model, Italian male poets 
had capitalized on notions of women's ethical and affective range; here, 
a woman takes advantage of a male-created "grammar" in order to speak 
with her own voice.53 

Adriana Chemello has highlighted the novelty of supplying an authentic 
voice to what had existed previously as a *simulacrum."5^ Colonna exploits 
the heroines' lifelikeness, layering her historical voice atop the fictional 
chorus. As Chemello evocatively describes, "the text allows the reader to 
enter Colonna's study and to observe the books open on her desk, as though 


50 Vecce 1993, 33 posits Colonna as the first author to identify the lyric "I" with the figure of 
the Ovidian heroine. For the full Pistola (numbered A2:1 in Colonna 1982), see Cox 2013a, 77-81, 
with English translation and commentary. For further analysis, see Vecce 1993; McHugh 2013, 
349-52; Chemello 2016, 16-21, 35-36; Cox 2016a, 476-79, 497-500; Milligan 2018, 81-83; and 
Sapegno 2021, 117-19. 

51 Toscano 2000, 13-24. 

52 Ovid 1914, 10 (1.1); Cox 20132, 77: “Eccelso mio Signor, questa ti scrivo" (A2:1). 

53 Chemello 1999, 7. 

54 Chemello 1999, 7. 
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she had intentionally wanted to display them to us.”55 The poem first cent- 
ers on the narrator's inner torment; then comes a section contrasting her 
husband's great deeds with her wish, and that of women generally, for peace; 
her description ofthe dark day she learned of her husband's captivity; and a 
final section in which she wishes to be at her husband's side, expressing their 
complementarity through comparison to several classical spousal exempla. 

This last section is notable for the manner in which it destabilizes the 
gender divide reinforced by Ovid. Instead, Colonna gives voice to women's 
struggles in war while resisting any "facile binary" of feminine peace and 
masculine bellicosity.5° To the contrary, she outlines a mutually beneficial 
equality between husband and wife, lover and beloved. This turn commences 
with one of her most famous lyric puns on her name, as she asserts that her 
husband's success is literally contingent upon her: “If you wanted Victory 
[Vittoria], I could have been at your side; but you, in leaving me, also left 
her." She assigns husband and wife morphological variations of the same 
words, suggesting equality and compatibility in their roles as well: if he 
suffers (pate) she should suffer (patisca); she should be happy (lieta) when 
he is happy (lieto); and if he dies (more), she ought to die as well (mora).5 
Colonna then compares their marriage to that of the famous Mithridates 
and Hypsicratea; the latter disguised herself as a man in order to accompany 
her husband into battle. The character is well suited as analogy to Colonna's 
poetic feat: a woman fluidly gendered, disguised in layers of identity and 
fiction, able to negotiate feminine duty on a masculine field. Colonna's 
identification with the Ovidian heroine would endure. Paolo Giovio, in his 
1527 Dialogus de viris et foeminis aetate nostra florentibus (Dialogue on the 
Notable Men and Women of Our Time), compares Colonna to "those ancient 
heroines" (illae Heroides).59 

The drive to occupy the authorial space between fictive simulacrum and 
historical author is also exhibited in a poem by Barbara Salutati, collected 
in her “Raccolta di poesie.” A virtuosa and composer, she is known best as 
Machiavelli's coauthor and romantic partner, from 1523 until his death in 
1527.9? A manuscript in the Biblioteca Laurenziana contains four poems by 
the couple, including a verse letter in which Salutati writes as an abandoned 


55 Chemello 2016, 17. 

56 Milligan 2018, 83. See also Cox 2013a, 82; Chemello 2016, 19. 

57 Cox2013a, 81, 79: “Se Vittoria volevi io t'era a presso, / ma tu, lasciando me, lassasti lei.” 

58 Foradditional examples, see McHugh 2013, 351-52. 

59 Giovio1984, 314. On Colonna's appearance in this dialogue, see, recently, Robin 2012; Goethals 
2014a; Gouwens 2015 (with reference to the quotation in question at 61n110). 

60 On the exchange, see Arlia 1903; Cox 2013a, 83-87. For biography, see Davies 2006, 146-48. 
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woman to Machiavelli, presumably while he was away on war-related 
business for the Medici. The limited circulation of Colonna's poem before 
its printing in 1536 makes it difficult to say whether Salutati would have 
known it. Either way, the poems share a number of affinities. Like Colonna, 
Salutati chooses to write a capitolo in terza rima and draws attention to 
her act of writing, when she closes the poem asking her beloved to write a 
letter in reply to her own. The same spirit of gendered complementarity in 
Colonna’s Pistola becomes evident when Salutati’s poem is read beside one 
by Machiavelli—a poem in which he ventriloquizes her voice. Though his 
poem does not appear to be a direct response—the poems are facing in the 
Florentine manuscript, but they are interrupted in their order by another 
sonnet, and the meter is different—there is evocative lexical overlap in the 
opening lines of the two poems, both of which repeat different conjugations 
of the word “ardere” (to burn) three times: 


Salutati: 

Ardeva il petto mio, ardeva l’alma, 
ardeva tutta in un soave focho, 
che m’adornava d’amorosa palma. 


Machiavelli: 

Amor, i’ sento l'alma 

arder nel foco, ov'io 

lieta arsi e più che mai d'arder desìo.88 


Salutati: 
My breast was burning, my soul was burning, my whole self was burning 
in sweet fire, which adorned me with amorous palm [of victory]. 


Machiavelli: 
Love, I feel my soul burn in the fire, where I once burned happy, and 
where more than ever I desire to burn now. 


61 "Raccolta di poesie”; the poem in question is on 10gr-111v and is transcribed and translated 
in Cox 2013a, 83-87, with commentary. 

62 Cox2013a, 84-85: “Or se tu brami com'io credo darmi / in questa absentia qualche conforto 
| voglia spesso scrivendo vicitarmi." 

63 "Raccolta di poesie,” 109r-113v. 
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Machiavelli’ nineteen-line poem broadly takes up the same theme as 
Salutati's: his female speaker is abandoned and pens a plea to Love to return 
the male beloved, so that they might burn together. The two poems might 
be thought of as an imitation of Ovid's paired Heroides, though instead of 
one real poet writing as two fictive lovers, we have two real poets sharing 
one lyric voice. 

Also noteworthy is a pair of poems by Veronica Gambara, composed in 
the voice of Maria d'Aragona (c. 1503-1568) and addressed to d'Aragona's 
husband, Alfonso d'Avalos (1502-1546), Marquis of Vasto, probably written 
between 1543 and 1544.°4 Gambara uses the form to blur traditional gender 
lines by praising the feminine heroic. A third poem, addressed to d'Aragona 
rather than ventriloquizing her, lauds her in terms that suggest her as a 
new Penelope: her husband's war is now over, and she has endured it with 
“high valor" (alto valore) and “serene brow” (serena fronte).5 The poem was 
always printed in later editions alongside the ventriloquized pair addressed 
to d'Avalos. Molly Martin has pointed to the poems as evidence of Gambara 
savvily aligning herself with Colonna literarily and politically.99 

Another early-sixteenth-century poem, often credited to a woman writer, 
but in reality composed by a man, occupies a similarly liminal space between 
male and female, fictive and real. In 1519, Castiglione wrote an elegy in the 
voice of his wife Ippolita Torelli (1499-1520) during a sojourn in Rome.97 He 
opted to write the piece in Latin, perhaps as a result of the vogue for Latin 
conjugal verse initiated by Giovanni Pontano in the late Quattrocento.® 
Castiglione's poem is best known in an art historical context, for the section 
in which Castiglione has Ippolita describe how she comforts herself by 
interacting with his portrait, the celebrated painting by Raphael: “To it I offer 
caresses, smiles, jests, even conversation—as if it could answer. Assenting 
and nodding, it often seems to me to be on the point of saying something, 
and of uttering your words." ? Though the poem was correctly attributed 
to Castiglione in its earliest printings in the 1530s, it was misattributed to 


64 Gambara 2014, 88-90 (nos. 43-44). D'Aragona was an accomplished cultural figure in her 
own right; on the literary circle she led with her sister Giovanna d'Aragona, see Robin 2007, 1-40. 
65 Gambara 2014, 91 (no. 45): ^E se finor con mille oltraggi ed onte / v'ha mostrato Fortuna il 
fiero volto / stato è sol per provar l'alto valore / che ’n voi soggiorna; orla serena fronte / vi volge.” 
66 Martin 2014, 28. 

67 Onthis poem, see Cian 1951, 221-26; Shearman 1979, reproduced in condensed form in 
Shearman 1992, 135-37; Bolzoni 2008, 42-44; and Bouscharain 2011. 

68 See also below, in Chapter 6, at 230. 

69 Translation from Castiglione 1983, 38. The original Latin reads: "Huic ego delicias facio, 
arrideoque, iocorque, / Alloquor, & tanquam reddere verba queat, / Assensu, nutuque mihi 
saepe illa videtur, / Dicere velle aliquid, & tua verba loqui." 
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Torelli on several occasions from 1548 onward, in anthologies and early 
biographies.”° 

The inability to tell the historical from the ventriloquized is suggestive 
of a special power that Ovid’s heroines offered to female authors in this 
moment, and of Colonna’s canniness in being the first to recognize it. As we 
saw in Chapter 2, the late fifteenth century saw a burgeoning of renowned 
female intellectuals. With her choice to imitate Ovid’s heroines—in the 
same period in which Correggio and his contemporaries were imitating 
the Heroides—Colonna was tapping into the frisson of slippage between 
artificial and actual women’s voices. Moreover, when Colonna chose to use 
poetry to augment the already well-established renown of her marriage, she 
was feeding (consciously or unconsciously) into the public desire for ama- 
tory simulacra, apparent in these same decades in the frenzy surrounding 
the celebrity of Petrarch and Laura, as we saw in Chapter 1. In discussing 
this aspect of Colonna’s poetry, Abigail Brundin has wondered whether 
sixteenth-century readers’ hunger for Petrarchist verse might in some 
measure be attributable to “the vicarious thrill of gaining insights into the 
supposedly ‘real’ amorous troubles of the rich and famous." The popularity 
of Colonna’s verse in this regard may partially explain the misattribution of 
Castiglione’s poem. That Torelli was often credited with the poem indicates 
something about the persuasiveness of Castiglione’s impersonation; but it 
perhaps says more about the public’s appetite for looking over the shoulder 
of a woman writing in this mode in 1548, a decade after the first printing of 
Colonna’s Pistola and her Rime, and a year after her death. 


Ventriloquizing Eros: Counter-Reformation Amorous Lyric 


The examples in the last section were almost all composed before Italian 
lyric became standardized by the Petrarchizing influence of Bembo's 1525 
Prose della volgar lingua (On the Vernacular Language). The mid-sixteenth 
century would feature new cases of ventriloquized lyric, one of the most 


70 For details on the publishing and attribution history, see Shearman 1994, 79. Interestingly, 
one of the first instances of misattribution occurred when the poem was printed in appendix 
to a collection by a woman writer, Olympia Morata; see Morata 1558, 112-15. 

7 Brundin 2008,16. Cox describes the poet's “deft self-mythologizing" and choice to “cast the 
events and protagonists in a glamorizing neoclassical light," language that suggests Colonna's 
ability to manipulate her own celebrity status (Cox 2013a, 81-82). Though her aversion to print 
is well known, she demonstrated no such distaste for circulating her works in manuscript, nor 
for fame generally: see Brundin 2016; Cox 2016a. 
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noteworthy—and bizarre—being Stefano Colonna’s collection in the voice 
of Petrarch's Laura in 1552.7? But it was the late sixteenth century that 
proved especially fertile for the composition of ventriloquized verse, both 
amorous and spiritual.” Ventriloquized verse had particular utility for 
women love poets in these decades. Love lyric in this period was less genteel 
than the Petrarchism of earlier decades: it was decidedly more erotic, and 
it was not uncommon for amorous verse to have an agonistic bent.7^ As 
Cox has noted, writing as a man offered some women the opportunity to 
access contemporary lyric trends considered less decorous for women.” 
Justifiably renowned for her ventriloquized verse is the actress and poet 
Isabella Andreini (1562-1604), about whose “hermaphroditic persona" much 
has been written Her 1601 collection of Rime opens with a proemial sonnet 
touting her ability to voice both genders, “just as in the theater, acting now 
women, now men” (come ne’ teatri or donne ed ora / uom fei rappresentando).I 
Andreini does not hesitate to call attention to her maneuvers—as Meredith 
Ray has noted, “the reader's awareness of her play on gender adds to the 
effect rather than detracting from it."? In Andreini's collection, a number 
of the most salacious lyrics are written in a male voice, including several 
with sensual pastoral settings."? Orsina Cavaletti (1531-1592), active at the 
Ferrarese court along with her poet husband, wrote madrigals that featured 
in multiple anthologies and musical settings.8° A noblewoman from the 
Veneto region, Lucchesia Sbarra (1675-1662), included a series of erotic, 


72 S.Colonna1552. This collection was published shortly after a 1548 letter collection ventrilo- 
quizing the voices of women, by Ortensio Lando, on which see Ray 2009, 45-80. 

73 Onthenew extremes to which both secular and religious lyric were taken in this era, and 
the “dialectic complementarity” formed in the process, see Cox 2011, 46-47. 

74 Forasuccinct summary of this evolution, especially its effect on women, see Cox 2013a, 
31; for the connection to the sensuality of the pastoral mode, see Sampson 2006. Women's 
ventriloquized love lyric has such a distinctive feel that it is given its own section in Cox's 2013 
anthology of early modern Italian women poets. Of the seven poets included, six are from the 
Counter-Reformation (157-86). 

75 Cox 2011, 53-54. 

76 Ray 2009, 159, describing Andreini's ventriloquizing practice in her letters; for further useful 
commentary and bibliography, see 292-93nn5-6. See also MacNeil 2005, 2-3; Sorrenti 2015; and 
Kerr 2015, 406-8. On Andreini's general adaptability of ethos, see Ross 2020. 

77 Available in Italian and English in Andreini 2005, 30-31; Cox 20138, 174 (from which the 
quotation and translation here are taken). On cross-dressing for the stage in this period, see 
Giannetti 2009, 24—75, 113-52. 

78 Ray 2009, 159. 

79 Several of these poems had popular afterlives as musical compositions; see for example 
MacNeil 2003, 135-40. 

8o Giuliani1990, 23-24; Cox 20138, 172, for Italian text and English translation. 
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baroque, male-voiced lyrics in her 1610 Rime, some pastoral, others based 
on the carnal trysts of ancient myth, still others with intricate and corporal 
baroque premises.*' Male-voiced poetry could be both carnal and tender, as 
we see in the settenari of another actress-poet, Vincenza Armani (d. 1569). 
When her male narrator enters the room of his beloved for a nighttime tryst, 
both speak their love, and even physical pleasure is described as something 
equal, as when the two "share" (partiam) kisses, and when “both” (ambidue) 
reach the peaks of desire.5? Elsewhere in the poem, Armani emphasizes 
the mutuality of their quiet joy: “I, mute, and she, silent; she, happy, and I 
blessed ... " (io muto e tacita ella, / lieta ella ed io beato ...). In the Italian, the 
reciprocity is made clear by the synonymous adjective pairs (muto/tacita, 
lieta/beato) as well as chiasmus of the pronouns io and ella. The lexical 
strategy mirrors what we saw Colonna doing in the Pistola, employing 
morphological variations as a way of emphasizing parity between partners, 
and more broadly, men and women. 

Andreini's and Armani's ventriloquized lyric highlights the popular- 
ity of such verse among the theater crowd, among whom verse by men 
was similarly popular. One of the of the most well-known male-authored 
ventriloquized exchanges ofthe late sixteenth century was composed by two 
ofthe period's most famous playwrights: Guarini and Tasso. The exchange 
in question was quite popular in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, unsurprising given the renown of the two poets involved. The 
exact date of composition for the poems is unknown, though it was before 
1583, when the pair was printed together for the first time.88 Both men had 
been celebrated poets for twenty years by that point. They first met in 1564, 
the year both were invited to join the Paduan Accademia Eterei. By 1567, 
each had published verse in the academy's lyric anthology (of which they 
were the clear stars, indicated by the quantity of poems included from each), 
and both had been invited to join the court of Duke Alfonso II at Ferrara, 
where Tasso's Aminta was performed in 1573. Tasso was institutionalized 
at Sant'Anna in 1579, but imprisonment did nothing to curb his literary 
production. To the contrary, his fame only increased after 1581, when much 
of his writing was published in semi-authorized editions, most famously 
the Gerusalemme liberate (Jerusalem Delivered), but also his lyric. After 
1579, Guarini took over the role of primary court poet at Ferrara and began, 


81 Cox 2011, 78-80; Cox 2013a, 185-86. 

82 Cox 2013a, 165-66. 

83 Schuetze 1990, ix, describing Vecchi 1583; in the same year, the poem appeared in Tasso 
1583. 
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among other things, the Pastor fido. In sum, the two were literary celebrities 
at the time their madrigal exchange was first printed. 

The version of the exchange considered authoritative is the one that 
appeared in Guarini's Rime when that collection was first published in 1598. 
Guarini penned the proposta, in the voice of the spurned male lover, and 
Tasso wrote the risposta, as the equally scornful female beloved: 


Foco di sdegno 

Ardo si, ma non t'amo, 

perfida e dispietata, 

indegnamente amata 

da un sileale amante. 

Ne sarà piü che del mio duol ti vante 
perch'ho già sano il core; 

e s'ardo, ardo di sdegno e non d'amore. 


Risposta del Tasso 

Ardi e gela a tua voglia, 

perfido e impudico, 

or amante or nemico: 

ché d'incostante ingegno 

poco l'amore i’ stimo e men lo sdegno. 
E se ’l tuo amor fu vano, 

van fia lo sdegno del tuo core insano.84 


Fire ofscorn 

I burn so, but I do not love you, perfidious and pitiless woman, unworthily 
loved by so loyal a lover. Nor shall you any longer vaunt of my pain, for my 
heart is already healed; and if I burn, I burn with scorn, and not with love. 


Response by Tasso 

Burn and freeze as you will, perfidious and shameless man, by turns lover 
and enemy: for from one of inconstant character, I esteem little love, and 
scorn even less. And if your love was in vain, in vain will be the disdain 
of your insane heart. 


Tasso's risposta matches Guarini's proposta in length, meter, and rhyme 
scheme. It also imitates the vocabulary, as is especially apparent in the first 


84 Guarini 1598, 108r-v; reproduced in Schuetze 1990, ix. 
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lines (ardo | ardi) and last lines (the repetition of sdegno). The oxymoronic 
lexicon of fire and ice makes clear the shared Petrarchan bent, despite the 
use of the more au courant madrigal form. In fact, these two poems are 
also representative of one ofthe major lyric developments of the end of the 
sixteenth century: the increasing popularity of the madrigal. This metrical 
form was usually tasked with doing different work than the sonnet, serving 
as a laboratory for the pleasing, the witty, and the marvelous—a manner- 
ist foreshadowing of the baroque acrobatics beloved by the seventeenth 
century.85 That technical virtuosity is certainly on display here, enhanced 
by the use of the ventriloquized voice—an impressive poetic method for 
exceeding containers of sex and gender, of demonstrating “super-human 
qualities,” as Rosalind Kerr has written of of Andreini.89 

Courtney Quaintance has looked at the practice of ventriloquized verse 
among male poets in Cinquecento Venice, showing how “texts on women 
could serve as currency” between men variously looking to please patrons, 
forge bonds with one another, or outdo competitors.87 The element of rivalry 
seems particularly salient here, given that Guarini and Tasso had been striv- 
ing with each other for primacy since the mid-1560s, and that the exchange 
was first printed shortly after Tasso was hospitalized and thus displaced as 
court poet by Guarini. The vying between poets mirrors the combat between 
lovers, and in this regard, the poems are avant-garde also in terms of the 
edgy tone, the decidedly uncourtly mood. Poems about amorous “scorn” 
(sdegno) were in vogue in Ferrara during these decades.** Ventriloquizing 
may also have been a way for poets to access emotions not typically viewed 
as appropriate for their gender identity or station. For courtiers, this meant 
access to scorn and anger, which surely provided “a refreshing alternative” 
to the traditional Petrarchan masculine modes of “despair and abjection.”89 
Though Ovid’s Heroides still lurked in the background of such ventriloquized 
verse, a more direct precedent may have been the gender-swapping lyric 
of the medieval contrasto (a single poem in which male and female voices 
debate) and tenzone fittizia (a fictionalized exchange written as a series 


85 A useful overview of the rise of the madrigal can be found in Bruscagli 2007, 1580-86. 

86 Kerr 2015, 403. 

87 Quaintance 2015, 60. 

88 On amorous scorn generally, see Schuetze 1990; Chater 1999, 577-79; on women’s participa- 
tion, see Cox 2011, 115; for Tasso, see Tomasi 2012. The madrigal section of Guarini's 1598 Rime is 
rife with poems on this theme—on the page prior to “Ardo si" is a madrigal with the heading 
Sdegno amoroso (“Amorous scorn”), which was sometimes printed as part ofa triptych with the 
Guarini-Tasso pair. 

89 Cox 2011, 15. 
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of poems).9° One important manuscript from the Italian Middle Ages, the 
thirteenth-century Vaticano 3793, contains numerous poems in women's 
voices (which are assumed to have been written by men), mostly anonymous, 
often paired with male-authored poems in a manner that suggests they are 
meant to be read together. Justin Steinberg has argued that the amorous 
verse components are often not only dialogic but also disputative, playing 
out a debate between a courtly poet and a lady in which both are cynical 
about the deceptions of courtly love and its language.” Speaking with an 
invented voice seems to have been one way for poets to represent amorous 
life in a more realistic manner. 

Guarini and Tasso's exchange was also a response, if indirectly, to women 
writers. By the time these men were writing, correspondence verse between 
real men and women had been appearing frequently for half a century, 
going back to Pietro Bembo's exchanges with Vittoria Colonna and Veronica 
Gambara in his 1535 Rime. We saw in Chapter 2 that, for late-Cinquecento 
poets, collaboration between men and women was common. In this regard, 
it seems telling that Guarini had only a single woman, Barbara Torelli, 
among his recorded literary contacts.?? For two male poets who grew up in 
a world where the woman writer was a firmly established cultural figure, to 
provide a female voice without bringing an actual female to the table was 
a notable choice, whether intentional or subconscious.9 That choice may 
have been born from a sense of antagonism, but there are other possibilities. 
The established presence of women writers facilitated the entrance of ven- 
triloquizing male writers, like Tasso, into a space in which they could move 
between traditional concepts of masculinity and femininity—embracing 
femininity without embodying it themselves. 

As for readers' reception of ventriloquized poems, the print history of 
the Guarini-Tasso exchange is intriguing. Today, these poems are studied 
just as much for their musical afterlife as for their literary afterlife, if not 
more. Guarini's madrigal was set to music by fifty-eight composers before 


go James Chater notes Ovid's collection, specifically Heroides 18, as a source for the late- 
sixteenth-century madrigal topos ofthe dialogo di partenza; a grouping of this type of madrigal 
was included with a collection of sdegnosi poems to form the Ferrarese anthology I lieti amanti 
(1589). See Chater 1999, 584. The anthology is available as Giuliani 1990. 

91 Steinberg 2007, 66-70; Cox 2008, 324-25n19. 

92 Literary contacts drawn from the appendix to Cox 2011, 253-70; for Torelli and Guarini, see 
269. By comparison, Tasso's listed contacts include Orsina Cavaletti, Maddalena Campiglia, 
Tarquinia Molza, and Margherita Sarrocchi. The equivocal nature of Tasso's attitude toward 
women in his writings is described in Chapter 2, 104-5. 

93 Another relevant context is the rise of the female singer in this period. On Ferrara's famous 
Concerto delle dame ("Ladies' concert") in 1580, see Durante and Martellotti 1989. 
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the end of the seventeenth century, Monteverdi among them.9* In 1585, 
the collection Sdegnosi ardori (Scornful Ardors) was published, containing 
thirty-one musical settings of the madrigal and nothing else. Guarini's 
poem (and to a lesser degree, Tasso's response) caught the imagination and 
competitive instincts of a whole generation of composers. Importantly, 
however, the authors' identities and their gender presentation were of less 
interest. Throughout those dozens of printings, only one—Guarini’s own 
Rime of 1598— presents the poems together, with the names of the authors. 
None ofthe musical settings seem to have included the poets' names. Editions 
of Tasso's Rime included only his poem, without Guarini's.9 The two poems 
appeared together in an important lyric anthology of 1587—the Rime di 
diversi celebri poeti, the collection that popularized the madrigal—but there 
the poems were misattributed, with the authors’ names being swapped.97 
Addingto the confusion is the fact that the exchange inspired further related 
poems, including three contrarisposte (one anonymous, one by Tasso, one 
attributed to Tasso), as well as several "free translations" in German and 
Latin.98 There also would have been another layer of obfuscation in musical 
performances, where the madrigals were most frequently set for five voices.99 
As literary scholars, we treat these two poems as a known and inseparable 
entity, composed by two celebrated male poets, because we are aware of 
the authoritative Guarini printing of 1598. Yet readers at the time did not 
encounter the poems that way. The print history shows us that, more often 
than not, editors and readers did not put a high value on knowing the name 
and gender ofthe people behind these madrigals. The poems took on a life 
of their own, removed from the men who first wrote them. 

In closing this section, we might compare this pair with another one: two 
poems by the well-known Venetian poets Domenico Venier (1517-1582) and 
Celio Magno (1536-1602). The pendant sonnets in question show the men 
playing lovers in the genteel, well-established Petrarchan tradition of the 
lyric meditation on a portrait ofthe beloved. Venier's sonnet describes the 
marvelousness of the painting, which seems to bring back his (unnamed) 


94 Schuetze 1990, ix; see also Schuetze's List of Details for the twenty-one musical settings of 
Tasso’s risposta; approximately one-third ofthe settings of Guarini's madrigal include a musical 
setting of Tasso's response. 

95 Gigli1585. 

96 See Tasso 1583; Tasso 1608. 

97 Rime1587,177 in the section of Tasso’s poems; the table of contents indicates “Ardi, e gela” 
as the risposta of Guarini (bav). 

98 Schuetze 1990, x; see also Solerti 1898, 2:454—55. 

99 Schuetze 1990, xi. 
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lady's “living, beloved face" (vivo amato volto).!°° Magno's reply gives voice 
to the portrait, the lady's simulacrum, who in turn looks upon “she whom 
I, noble picture, resemble" (Colei, che rassembr'io nobil pittura). What we 
know of the sexualities of these authors makes this exchange even more 
notable. In writing, Venier expressed desire for women in his Petrarchan 
verse, but exchanged dialectical poetry with a male friend that imagined 
them engaged in a triangulated sexual tryst with the man’s female beloved.'^? 
Magno never married and wrote love poetry for both women and men.'^3 
Though homoerotic tension in the exchange is certainly present, classifying 
the men's sexuality is not the point (nor is it really possible).'°4 Rather, what is 
worth emphasizing is that ventriloquism was so ubiquitous and efficacious 
as a lyric mode that it superseded taxonomies of sexual orientation.!°5 


Ventriloquizing Faith: Counter-Reformation Spiritual Lyric 


Ventriloquizing proved as efficacious for spiritual lyric as for amorous 
verse. The cleric Gabriele Fiamma (c. 1533-1585) included a notable pair of 
ventriloquizing sonnets about and in the voice of Mary Magdalene in his 
influential Rime spirituali of 1570.® The first sonnet, no. 93, opens with a 
recognizable Petrarchan lexicon. The poem focuses on physical beauty from 
the opening line, "Locks, nets and chains upon one thousand hearts" (Chiome, 
di mille cor reti, e catene).'°? For eleven lines of the sonnet, the poem praises 
Mary Magdalene via Laura's typical beauty signifiers, while warning of the 
temptation that such beauty represents. The first quatrain focuses on hair. 
Laura's locks, so central to Petrarch's verse, where they are forever being 
scattered to the wind and likened to gold or to snares, are especially suitable 
for transferal to Magdalene, whose hair features prominently in her own 
iconography. Fiamma heightens the sensuality by making his Magdalene 
savage, drawing on the visual tradition that potrays her as an isolated hermit, 
describing her in the third line with hair “undone, scattered, wild” (sciolte, 
sparse, confuse). Another lingering, four-line contemplation makes up the 


100 Venier1751, 74. On portraiture in Italian poetry, see Bolzoni 2008. 

101 Venier1751, 74; reproduced, with English translation, in Quaintance 2015, 81. 

102 Quaintance 2015, 80-82 

103 For gender and sexual fluidity in Magno's writing, see Chapter 4, 177-83. 

104 For the possibility of a queer reading of this exchange, see Quaintance 2015, 80-82. 
105 Ithank Troy Tower for this insight. 

106 On Fiamma, see Zaja 2009, with additional bibliography listed at 235n2. 

107 Fiamma 1570, 324. 
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second quatrain, with a description of Magdalene's eyes. But those eyes 
are also dangerous, bringing hellish harm to men—recalling not only the 
lascivious portion of her legend, but also the long tradition of dangerous 
beauties, from the Medusa to Dante's donna petrosa, from Ariosto's Alcina 
to the Petrarchan spietata. (The purpose, as described by the poet's com- 
mentary on his own sonnet, is to represent the moment of conversion in 
Magdalene's mind as she encounters Christ for the first time—and thus to 
condemn the temptations of her own lascivious beauty.) Erotic tension is 
then accelerated, as the physical description increases its pace, moving from 
lingering quatrains to a compressed, tercet-long description ofthe beloved's 
limbs and hands, before release comes in the form of conversion, as the lyric 
Magdalene asks Christ in the final tercet to help her: “Bring me aid, to wash 
away my error” (per lavar l'error mio, porgimi aita). Throughout, the poet 
directs his reader's gaze to the body of the woman, and though it may be 
a penitent gaze, it is no less sexually exciting for this."? The woman in the 
poem is not beloved, but lover and speaker; and, ingeniously, her gaze does 
not settle upon a love object, but rather reflects upon its own form, resulting 
in an unusual and highly charged self-blazon. Such an occurrence would 
have been highly unlikely in any other poetic setting, as no female writer 
could decorously perform a blazon of her own female beauty. The religious 
premise—the meditation upon Magdalene's body—is acceptable because 
it is purportedly chaste. Meanwhile, the erotic charge is further increased 
by the knowledge of the layers of male and female—Fiamma, Petrarch, 
Laura, Magdalene—within the figure looking upon itself. 

The pendant sonnet, no. 94, borrows its opening phrase from the incipit 
of Petrarch's poem 68: "The sacred appearance, and the fair saintly habit" 
(L'aspetto sacro, e'l bel costume santo).'°9 Fiamma brings new, intensified 
meanings to the words sacro and santo, writing not about an earthly beloved 
but an actual saint. Like Petrarch's original, Fiamma's sonnet moves from 
there into praising the beloved's eyes and voice, which incite the speaker 
to good. This description takes up both quatrains. Then, in the ninth line, 
he introduces the turn: "To God, I repentant, his sister, turn" (A Dio pentita 
io pur, sorella, torno). The delayed revelation of the fact that Fiamma is 
ventriloquizing Magdalene is part ofthe dramatic function ofthe sonnets: 
the reader is unaware until the tercets that the poet writes not about the 


108 Fiamma's obsession with Magdalene's body is confirmed in the commentary, in which he 
devotes nearly two pages to explicating his construction ofthe golden, ensnaring hair; he covers 
the rest of the poem in a dozen further lines of explication: Fiamma 1570, 325-27. 

109 Petrarca 2001, 36r; Fiamma 1570, 327. 
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woman, but as her (pentita io, “I repentant,” with the feminine adjectival 
ending). Similarly intriguing is that the identity and gender of the beloved, 
like that ofthe speaker, has been carefully concealed in the quatrains. Among 
the praise terms of the first four lines, there are no adjectives referring 
back to the love object. But the list of traits—face, comportment, eyes, 
voice, and words—clearly suggest a woman, given the poetic tradition: 
aspetto, costume, luci, accenti, and parole were all common features for 
which Petrarch praised Laura, reinforcing the reader's expectation for a 
standard gender arrangement of male-lover and female-beloved. Fiamma 
artfully misleads the reader into expecting a female object. 

Fiamma repurposes Petrarchism's Neoplatonic trajectory—the beloved 
leads the lover to God—into a system by which the beloved is God. Christ's 
physical beauty draws Mary Magdalene to him, and to God the Father, thus 
effecting the spiritual conversion of which Petrarch dreamt with Laura but 
never truly achieved. Vittoria Colonna accomplished something similar 
with her use of bel sole (beautiful sun), a Petrarchan device that became 
her trademark for describing her husband in early amorous poems, and 
God in later spiritual ones. Fiamma was a great fan of Colonna. His poem 
imitates Colonna's trajectory, but pushes it to a more concrete, sensual, 
quasi-baroque conclusion."? Fiamma uses Magdalene's voice as a vehicle 
for contemplating male beauty in the form of Christ's face and voice. In 
the second quatrain, this invokes in the speaker a sort of shattering, a 
"desire" that crests upon a *wave," language that edges toward the erotic 
even when tempered by devotional modifiers (a desire “more than saintly,’ 
and a wave “of my abundant weeping")."" Ventriloquism means that the 
narrative voice is Magdalene's, but the male poet still lingers, his gaze 
trailing down Christ's male form. In fact, Fiamma the writer is what one 
might call excessively present due to the format of his Rime spirituali, 
which presents the author's prose commentary enveloping the text of 
each sonnet (fig. 3.1)."? Fiamma's authorial nearness is both textually and 
visually overwhelming, and highly implicated in this sonnet's meditation 
on male beauty and desirability. 

The influential Benedictine cleric Angelo Grillo would push Fiamma's 
experiments to new, baroque extremes. At times in his Pietosi affetti (Piteous 
affects), published in several editions between 1595 and 1629, Grillo speaks 


110 For discussion, see Cox 2011, 34-36; Brundin 2021. 

ni Fiamma 1570, 327: “hor piu d'un desio santo in me vive, / e cresce a l'onda del mio largo 
pianto." 

12 Brundin 2021, 277, notes how the prose commentaries "engulf" the poems. 
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Ia perfetta conuerfione, laqual poi a tutto il mondo fan Paolo, 
quando diffe : Sicat exlibuiflis Banc pronti ad mque 
tatem, ita mene exlibete, ere. 

E Tv, fommo signor, "Ben 6 deve credere. ch'ella con wua fede fi- 
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Gli accenti s ele parole ardenti, enine, —— Maria Maddale- 
E dolei piu, cl'ogucelete cano nane facri Van 
Rorto banno al fin lo fimalto duro tanto , Lom nófi 
Che fca le uoglie mie d'ogni ben febine : madazioi 


bor piu d'un defio finto in me nine , quale dalla fua, 

E crefte a l'onda del mio largo 0. vita infame tor- 

Arte paio plan eer Rp a 
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cuni deuon fpiriti, che Marta ci | 
hdi Ceo, piu tole on fime avag cer 
tirarla al alla conuerfione e con moti preghi alla “fine la conduecfle alle 
prediche del signore:dalla cui uoce d nate pr ea 


dall'Infemo. fabita lafeid il peccato, e fece 
pasa morstigiof che dieifiuono i fand Vangeli. La qual 
e pia opinione fcriueq 


i de Fha del diano amor erae aol di fe 
i X 4 Lasparre 


Figure 3.1: Gabriele Fiamma, Rime spirituali. Venice: Francesco de' Francheschi Senese, 1570. 
Author's commentary surrounding poem no. 94, 327. *IC5 F4424 570r, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, MA. 
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with a female voice. In particular, in 1607, he included a long series ofpoems 
in which he ventriloquizes Mary in the moments after the crucifixion, 
meditating upon the features of the damaged body in her arms. Elsewhere 
in the Pietosi affetti, Grillo writes as God, Christ, even as the cross. Yet 
the Marian cycle is notable for its sustained ventriloquizing over more 
than one hundred poems."3 He was likely influenced by the tradition 
of narrative poems written about Mary, such as Sannazaro's De partu 
virginis (1526) and Tasso's Le lagrime della beata Vergine (1593); Erasmo di 
Valvasone wrote in the same vein about Mary Magdalene, in Le lacrime 
di Santa Maria Maddalena (1586)."^ However, these poets never speak in 
the first-person female voice. Grillo's poem is a more intimate meditation. 
The series of poems progresses from the top of Jesus’s head down— hair, 
forehead, eyes, ears, nose, mouth—following the format of the standard 
amorous lyric blazon. Grillo meditates on the beauty of the living Christ 
in the voice of the lyric io, as in the first sonnet in the sequence, in which 
he describes Christ's golden locks in terms that would have been familiar 
to the Petrarchan reader."5 The ventriloquism allows Grillo to adopt a 
decidedly female, maternal voice: in the same poem, the poet refers to Christ 
in the first line as mio Giesù (my Jesus); the next poem opens by referring to 
him as the “most beautiful work of my hand."*6 Such ventriloquizing may 
be indicative of actual pro-woman sentiments. Grillo engaged with real, 
contemporary women, especially in their intellectual and creative pursuits; 
his poems and letters show him to have participated in exchanges with 
writers including Maddalena Campiglia and Leonora Bernardi, the painter 
Lavinia Fontana, and the composer Francesca Caccini."? Moreover, Grillo 
expressed on more than one occasion a belief that women, rather than 
men, were ideally built to follow God."? There is evidence that this idea 
was more than courtly lip service, especially in the way that his writing 
relies on that of Vittoria Colonna, the mother of the tradition of spiritual 
Petrarchism."? 


13 The sequence was expanded in later versions ofthe Pietosi affetti. 

114 I thank Bryan Brazeau for sharing his conference paper on these poems with me. 

115 Grillo 2013, 535: “le chiome belle / flave, et a fila d'oro assai simili, / e parean del bel collo 
aurei monili / o nellatteo sentir minute stelle." 

16 Grillo 2013, 535: “O già de la mia mano / bellissimo lavoro." 

117 Cox 2011, 23-24. 

18 Cox 2011, 28. 

119 For examples of Grillo's imitation of Colonna, see Chapter 5, 212-13. 
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Conclusion 


Penelope and her sisters became real to Renaissance writers, both men and 
women, in a manner that exceeded their poet. These heroines empowered 
women writers and provided male poets with new powers of speech. In 
her study of execution lyric, Cox has described how the subjective, emotive 
mode oflyric allowed poets to promote a moral code divergent from societal 
norms: “Within love literature, other—even antithetical—values came 
to define what was noble and deserving of sympathetic attention."?? The 
ventriloquizing poets studied in this chapter, utilizing the freedom granted 
by moving in the gray area between traditional gender ideals, created verse 
that disrupted early modern conventions surrounding war, courtship, 
writing, and religion. We forgo an opportunity as historians if we neglect 
lyric in this tradition, and the insights it provides into how early modern 
men and women were remaking their world. 

Ventriloquized lyric seems to have offered poets a particularly strong 
opportunity to network with one another. Feminist scholars have described 
Ovid's heroines as engaging in communal reading and writing, given the 
myriad ways the narrators not only repeat motifs and strategies, but also read 
and respond to each other.’ Early modern poets working from the model of the 
Heroides gained access to a similar kind of community. This is readily apparent 
for female authors, for whom Ovid's epistles served as a fictive prehistory of 
the feminine literary voice, “a kind of virtual tradition of women's writing."?? 
Moreover, the real-life networks that emerged from Ovidian imitations seem 
to confirm that such community-building was open to both men and women: 
Tebaldeo's lyric responses to Correggio's conjugal epistle, or Gambara's poems 
for d'Avalos, which brought Gambara closer to Colonna, who was d'Avalos's 
cousin by marriage and his adoptive mother.'? In other words, the choice 
by these poets to exchange gender identities seems to have led to exchanges 
with each other in real life. For early modern Italian poets, writing from real 
courts and republics, such a community must have felt much closer to their 
lives than the model of Petrarch's solitary writing from Vaucluse. These kinds 
of lyric social communities form the basis ofthe next chapter, which explores 
the prevalence of correspondence verse in early modern Italy. 


120 Cox 2015, 23. 

121 Fulkerson 2005. 

122 Cox 2008, 49. 

123 Gambara's poems should be read in the context of her pro-imperialist political bent and 
the savvy she demonstrated as widowed ruler of Correggio: Cox 2008, 67-68. 
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4. Correspondence Lyric 


Abstract 

Correspondence verse was part of a broader vogue in Renaissance Italian 
literature of using contemporary, identifiable speakers. In contrast to the 
standard vagueness surrounding the identity ofthe beloved in amorous 
lyric, correspondence verse was often printed with the full names of both 
poetic participants. These poems are artistically mediated portrayals of 
speech, to be sure. Even so, these publicly circulated documents tell us 
how actual men and women imagined speaking in a variety of relation- 
ships—courtships, friendships, mentorships—highlighting Petrarchism's 
capacity as a socially embedded practice. This chapter also demonstrates 
how attention to book history suggests an alternate gendered genealogy 
for the subgenre of correspondence verse, where women played a more 
significant role than has been previously recognized. 


Keywords: Pietro Bembo; Vittoria Colonna; lyric anthology; Tullia 
d'Aragona; Benedetto Varchi; Celio Magno 


Icould be happy and content with you in the lowest, darkest part of Styx ... Sailing 
those waves would be little to you, to free me from pain and torment. 


— Orsatto Giustinian to Celio Magno’ 


The Canzoniere that Petrarch left behind after his death in 1374 can appear 
manifestly unsocial. This is especially true when considered beside the great 
range of correspondence verse that littered the poetic landscape in the Italian 
Middle Ages. The last chapter mentioned the influence of medieval contrasti 
and tenzoni fittizie, such as those found in the thirteenth-century manuscript 
Vaticano Latino 3793. One might also call to mind something like Dante's 


1 Giustinian and Magno 1600, 11.68 (this is a double canzoniere, and pagination starts over at 
1forthe first page of Giustinian's canzoniere). Translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 
Early modern Italian spelling and punctuation have been modernized minimally throughout. 


McHugh, S., Petrarch and the Making of Gender in Renaissance Italy. Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2023 
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famous tenzone with Forese Donati, and the former's jabs about the latter's 
impotence; or Dante's circulation of a poem about dreaming of his lady in 
Love's arms, and the memorable reply from Dante da Maiano that he should 
wash his testicles in cold water.? Beside such examples of poetic thrust and 
parry, Petrarch—so great a fan of reclusion that he authored an entire treatise 
on the virtues ofthe solitary life—seems to stand apart, the author of a volume 
of lyric about a man chasing the ghost of a girl through the woods solus. 

And yet, despite first impressions and Petrarch's best, loneliest intentions, 
there is much that relates to the collective in his verse. The first line of the 
proemial sonnet famously posits an audience, addressing readers directly 
in the second person plural: "You who listen in scattered rhymes" (Voi ch' 
ascoltate in rime sparse). Like the stilnovisti who preceded him, Petrarch is 
explicit about the need to perform his amorous lyric before others, actively 
engaging them as judges of his life and work. In fact, he wrote numerous 
poems addressed to specific (if not always identifiable) correspondents. 
The topics are wide-ranging: friendship, death, religion, politics. They might 
accomplish a humble, friendly gesture: sonnets 7 and 9 seem to have ac- 
companied gifts of food. The poems frequently integrate amorous love and 
friendship, as in sonnet 39, addressed to an unnamed friend to whom the 
poet apologizes for not having visited; the theme of desire is only introduced 
when it becomes clear that the friend happens to live near Laura. 

The communal aspects of the collection become further apparent if 
we look beyond the neat boundaries of Vaticano Latino 3195, the partial 
holograph that has most shaped our understanding ofthe Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta. There are numerous poems that Petrarch rejected, known 
collectively as the rime disperse (dispersed poems) or rime estravaganti 
(non-canonical poems), comprising twenty-one poems, by a conservative 
count? Of these, eighteen are addressed to extraliterary, historical figures, 
and Justin Steinberg has theorized that this is the precise reason for their 
exclusion: that their over-determined historicity made them a poor fit with 
the final collection's calendrical features, its obsession with a timekeeping 
that is ultimately timeless.^ That Petrarch's poems were originally more 


2 For Dante and Forese's tenzone, see Alighieri 1967, 1:148—55; for the exchange between Dante 
and Dante da Maiano, see 1:16-17. On representations of masculinity in these poems, see Barolini 
2009b and Díaz 2013. On poetic dialogues between medieval Italian poets, see Bowe 2020. 

3 Counting these poems is tricky. Solerti's 1909 edition of the disperse (reissued with new 
commentary as Petrarca 1997) contains 214 possible attributions. Laura Paolino places the total 
at 21 poems (Petrarca 2000), which is the number referenced here. For a summary, see Steinberg 
2009, 88-89. 

4 Steinberg 2009, 9o. 
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communal is further supported by what we know of earlier drafts of the 
Fragmenta. Today, only two manuscripts traceable to Petrarch are extant: 
Vat. Lat. 3195, and another copied by Giovanni Boccaccio, preserved in 
the Vatican library as Chigiano L V 176 (known as the Chigi form).5 But 
hypothetical reconstructions of an earlier version, a now-lost fair copy that 
we know Petrarch prepared for Azzo da Correggio (c. 1356-1358), suggest that 
around 38 of 171 of these prepared poems were addressed to people other 
than Laura, making it a rather well-networked collection. That quantity of 
correspondence verse—about 23 percent —would be, as Marco Santagata 
has pointed out, “worthy of a late-fifteenth-century cortigiana collection." 

Early modern readers, moreover, had access to a version of Petrarch who 
was a more dialogic poet than the one we tend to see in print today. In the 
late Quattrocento and early Cinquecento, print editions of the Canzoniere 
often included a selection of the rime disperse, as well as sonnets for Petrarch 
by other poets. In 1503, the edition published by Girolamo Soncino in Fano 
described at the outset of Chapter 1 included in appendix a canzone from Pe- 
trarch for Azzo da Correggio.? The inclusion of these ancillary poems inspired 
rivalry among printers, including Aldus Manutius. As Brian Richardson has 
noted, though Manutius's 1501 Petrarch had been famously austere, he put out 
an edition in 1514 that was more in line with beefed-up, competing editions, 
including among other additions an appendix of the in-demand disperse; 
several poems addressed to Petrarch, with indications pointing readers to his 
responses within the main body of the collection; and a selection of poems 
by Guido Cavalcanti, Dante, and Cino da Pistoia? In sum, early modern print 
editions presented Petrarch as a writer with a broad web ofliterary and social 
connections, regardless of his apparent wishes to the contrary whilst alive. 

Petrarchist poets imitated and expanded upon this sociability. One 
of the most distinctive features of sixteenth-century Italian Petrarchist 
collections was the prominence of correspondence verse. Starting with the 
father of Petrarchan imitation, Pietro Bembo, verse exchange as a practice 


5 Wilkins 1951 proposed nine forms of the Fragmenta, seven of which were hypothetical 
reconstructions. Wilkins's theory has been subject to much skepticism in recent philological 
studies (Del Puppo and Storey 2003; Barolini 2007). See also Santagata 1992. 

6  Santagata1992, 160: "degna di una raccolta ‘cortigiana’ di fine Quattrocento.” See also Steinberg 
2009, 90. Wilkins 1951 referred to this as the Correggio redaction, for the name ofthe addressee, 
or the Pre-Chigi, as it was thought to predate the extant Chigi form copied by Boccaccio. 

7  Santagata1992, 159-60. 

8 Petrarca 1503, t3v-t5v. 

9 Richardson 1994, 54, referring to Petrarca 1514, Biiiir- Cviiv (page unnumbered). Relatedly, 
see Chapter 1, 67-68. 
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both persisted and evolved. It became more public with the advent of print 
and more codified in the wake of his 1535 Rime, which concluded a short 
collection of poetry by other writers, paired with the titles ofthe sonnets that 
Bembo had composed in reply. Sixteenth-century correspondence verse gave 
substance to previously airier forms, with the increasingly common addition 
of a detail as simultaneously simple and revolutionary as the inclusion of the 
surname of the addressee. The early modern reader was meant to know the 
concrete identity of a poem's dedicatee and to appreciate the relationship 
between the participants. As much as the early modern Italian dialogue or 
letter collection, this was a genre that enabled navigation through courtly 
and cultural milieux, fostering conversation in a literary setting where we 
might expect only soliloquy.” Petrarchist poets, like the editorial curators 
of Chapter 1, wanted a poet—and a poetic model—who was not timeless, 
but tangible; not solitary, but connected concretely to a real woman and 
real correspondents. Correspondence lyric reveals Petrarchism's potential 
for sociohistorical documentation. Yet, despite the rich features of this 
body of verse, correspondence verse has rarely been studied as a category." 
Amorous Petrarchism has been the primary focus of scholarship, even 
though poetry of this period encompassed all sorts of relationships, ranging 
from friendship to rivalry, mentorship to supplication. 

By the late sixteenth century, such lyric networking had reached extremes. 
The epigraph is an excerpt from a poetic exchange between the Venetian 
writers and friends Orsatto Giustinian and Celio Magno, from the tercets 
ofa poem by the former for the latter: 


Ch'io teco nel più basso, oscuro loco 

di Stige esser poria lieto, e contento, 

ove tremano l'alme in mezzo ’l foco. 11 
Et sì pietosa voglia ancho in te sento, 

che quell’onde varcar ti fora poco, 

per levarmi di pena, et di tormento.” 14 


10 Cox1992, 26. 

1 There have been notable contributions on individual poets, especially women writers. 
Correspondence verse is highlighted, for example, in the introductions to modern editions of 
Veronica Franco, Laura Battiferri, and Tullia d'Aragona: see, respectively, Jones and Rosenthal 
1998; Kirkham 2006; and Hairston 2014. The subgenre is featured in the poems anthologized in 
Cox 2013a, 268-85. On correspondence verse between women writers in Domenichi's all-women 
anthology of 1559, see Eschrich 2009. 

12 Giustinian and Magno 1600, II.68. 
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ForI could be happy and content with you in the lowest, darkest part of 
Styx, where souls tremble amidst fire. And I feel in you such compassionate 
desire, that sailing those waves would be little to you, to free me from 
pain and torment. 


The two men exchanged numerous poems, expressing their friendship for 
one another via the amorous lexicon of Petrarchism. This sonnet contains 
myriad classic Petrarchan tropes: stock terms like “fire” and “desire” (foco, 
voglia); the hell of separation from the beloved; the heavenly bliss of imagined 
reunion. However, here the love object is not a past or would-be paramour. 
Instead, the object of affection is Magno himself. In the first tercet, when 
Giustinian imagines the two friends together (io teco), capable of consoling 
each other even in hell, he describes the setting as the place where "souls 
tremble amidst fire" (tremano l'alme in mezzo '| foco) —an apt description 
of their imagined infernal environs, but also a line that could just as easily 
describe the Petrarchan lover's standard state of tormented desire. A fitting 
example is Petrarch's own canzone 323, where he narrates how the memory 
of Laura makes him *burn and tremble" (arda et treme). Similarly, amorous 
vocabulary can be found in Giustinian's last line, with an account of the 
“pain” and “torment” he suffers in Magno's absence. In that final tercet, 
Giustinian imagines Magno in heroic terms, as an active figure forging 
through the waves ofthe Styx (quell'onde varcar) to rescue his friend, who 
is languishing amidst the flames, from his affliction (per levarmi di pena, et 
ditormento). The image makes ofthe two poets an Orpheus and Eurydice, 
or a Beatrice and Dante. In 1600, the two poets published their Rime jointly, 
in an unusual, coauthored collection—a sort of correspondence canzoniere. 

The first aim of this chapter is to use print editions of the first generation 
of Petrarchists to outline the development of this poetic practice. In addition 
to considering the role that Bembo played in the rise of correspondence 
verse, this chapter analyzes the impact of Vittoria Colonna, who has lately 
garnered much scholarly attention for her epistolary output in both letters 
and poems. The chapter then progresses to the next great generation of 
Petrarchists, focusing on two heirs to the thrones of Bembo and Colonna: 
Benedetto Varchi and Tullia d'Aragona. Here, I will show how attention to 
book history suggests an alternate gendered genealogy for the subgenre of 
correspondence verse, where women played a more significant role than has 
been previously recognized. The chapter concludes with a gendered reading 
of Magno and Giustinian's double canzoniere. The structure and themes of 
their Rime invite a more fluid consideration of the performance of gender, 
desire, and sociability in early modern Italy. In examining correspondence 
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poems as portrayals of gendered speech, it is of course necessary to consider 
them as mediated by the restrictions of the genre. Even so, these public 
documents tell us how actual men and women imagined speaking in op- 
posite- and same-gender mentorships and friendships, bringing to the fore 
Petrarchism's capacity as a socially embedded practice. 


Sociability in the Structure: Bembo and Colonna 


The social connectedness lurking in the background ofthe Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta became fully legitimated with Bembo, the “crucial figure" of 
Italian Petrarchism.' The earliest of his poems are datable to his life at the 
court of Ferrara around the turn of the century, where they were circulated 
in manuscript. In 1530, he became the first great living Italian writer to send 
a canzoniere to press. In contrast to Petrarch's Vaucluse-roving narrative, 
Bembo portrays himself as a great indoorsman, with some 40 percent of 
his Rime having been addressed to contemporaries, effectively relocating 
the Petrarchan sonnet from the lonely valley to the well-peopled court.'* 
In the second edition of his Rime, published in 1535, Bembo granted cor- 
respondence lyric a particularly honored place. He added an appendix of 
poems addressed to him by other poets: the Venetian patrician Benedetto 
Morosino and the more famous poets Veronica Gambara, Giangiorgio Tris- 
sino, Vittoria Colonna, and Francesco Maria Molza.* Beneath each sonnet, 
a note directed readers to which of Bembo's poems, found in the main body 
of the canzoniere, was his response (fig. 4.1). Broadly speaking, the poems 
treat themes of mutual praise ofthe poets' art (Gambara, Trissino), romantic 
love (Morosino, Molza), or both (Colonna). 

The complex social and gender dynamics at play are encapsulated in 
a poem like the one by Molza. Written around 1525, the sonnet describes 
Molza's unrequited love for a woman, likely Camilla Gonzaga; she was also 
in correspondence with Bembo, who composed both poems and letters 
for her. The epistolary record reveals that Molza sent his love poem not 
only to Gonzaga, but also to Bembo, forming a triangle, to use a figure 
that Courtney Quaintance has applied recently to explore such literary 


13 Richardson 2000b, 684. Important works on Bembo include Bembo 1966; Dionisotti 1966; 
Vecce 1997; Dionisotti 2002b; Richardson 2004; Richardson 2007. 

14 Richardson 2004, 45. 

15 Bembo 1535, 47r-48v (pages unnumbered); Bembo 2008, 160-64, 202-3, 291-93, 338-46, 
351-53. 

16 Bembo 2008, 351-53. 
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Sonetto di Mad, Vittoris Colonna Marchefa 
Pefcera a MP Bembo, 
H ci quanto fu al mio fol contrario il fatos, 
Che con lalta uirtu de i raggi fuoi i 
Prianonwaccefe : cbe mill’ anni et poi 
Voi farefte piu cbiero ei pia lodato» 
I I nome fuo col uoftro fiile ornato; 
Che da fcorno a glentichi,muidia a nois 
A mai grado del tempo baurefte wi 
Dal fecondo morir fempre 
P_otef?io almen mandar nel uoftro petto 
L'ardor chio fento,o uoi nel mio lingegno, 
Per far la rima a quel gran merto eguale, 
C ke coft temo il ciel ne prenda a fdegno, 
OM Papin. 
Me, che erdifco parlar dun lume 
Alquale M. Pietro rijgóde ô sulo de oninia 
Cingi le coflei tempie de lamato, 


Sonetto di M.Fracefco Maria Motza a M.P.Bebo 


B embo;che dietro a lbonorata fquilla, 
Ch'ufci dAtbene, fenza par moucte; 
Et fpeme eguale al gran d efto porgete, 
Ch’ orner Vinegia uoftra arde et sfaullas 
L altra,che gia canto Turno et Camilla, 
cee ea fete, 
opo lungo interuallo riuolgete 
Lagu nouo fludio dipartilla, 


Figure 4.1: Pietro Bembo, Delle rime di M[esser] Pietro Bembo. Venice: Nicolini da Sabio, 1535. Sonnet 
from Colonna to Bembo, with indication of his reply, 48r (unnumbered page). *IC5 B4225 530rb, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 
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and real-life entanglements.” As both Bembo and Molza claimed in their 
poetry to be enamored of the lady, there is an element of competition, 
the sort of homosocial engagement between courtiers about which Gerry 
Milligan has written: men using activities ostensibly meant to impress 
women as means to *measure their own masculine success against each 
other." Throughout Bembo's canzoniere, in fact, heterosexual love and 
male bonds are woven together. Even the grief-riddled poetry on the death 
of his consort, Ambrogina Faustina Morosina della Torre, is expressed not as 
an isolated experience, but as a communal one, as we find folded into that 
sequence a pair of poems he composed on the topic for his friends, Vettor 
Soranzo and Cosmo Gheri.'? 

It would be easy to read the female addressees in these poems as passive 
objects of trade between men, but we should be cautious about such a 
reductive assessment ofthe gender dynamics in Bembo's poems. In the case 
of Gonzaga, Bembo's letters reveal that it was she who first suggested that he 
write of her.”° The poetry for Morosina is lyric expression of a partnership 
that endured for two decades.” Moreover, Bembo spent numerous formative 
years circulating with educated women in the courts of Ferrara, Mantua, 
and Urbino, which Castiglione famously narrativized in making Bembo an 
interlocutor in the Libro del Cortegiano (Book of the Courtier). Bembo's love 
letters with Maria Savorgnan from these years exhibit a spirit of equality 
and collaboration.” Bembo was also author of the first published Italian 
dialogue to feature female speakers, Gli Asolani (1505), dedicated to Lucrezia 
Borgia, his patron and recipient of a significant body of Bembo's love poetry.?8 
Though Bembo gave the Asolani fictional rather than historical participants, 
he set the dialogue under the superintendence of a real, contemporary 
queen, Caterina Cornaro, last ruler of the Kingdom of Cyprus, who finished 
her life in the Republic of Venice’s court of Asolo; he also included in the 
conversation a defense of women’s ability to debate intellectual issues.?* 
The love poems in Bembo’s Rime may not always exhibit such a sense of 


17 Quaintance 2015, 9-10, drawing on Girard 1965 and Sedgwick 1985. Further complicating the 
exchange is the fact that Domenico Venier apparently acted as go-between, delivering Molza's 
poem to Gonzaga. On Venier’s perpetuation of triangulation in his own lyric, see Quaintance 
2015, 111-33; as well as the example of Venier, Magno, and Giustinian at 144-45 above. 

18 Milligan 2006, 359. 

19 Bembo 2008, 383-87 (nos. 165-66). 

20 Letter from Bembo to Venier, 10 December 1526, in Bembo 1987-93, 711. 

21 OnBembo' sequence for and relationship with Morosina, see Chapter 6, 234-36. 

22 Braden 1996, 412-23; Cox 2008, 53-64; Sanson 2011, 92—93; Feng 2017, 166-80. 

23 On the Asolaniand its feminist import, see Cox 2013b, 56-58 and 75n42; Feng 2017, 167-97. 
24 Bembo 1966, 457-58. 
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gender parity.?5 But the epistolary appendix exhibits the very best of Bembo's 
feminist predilections.?? Here we find poems written not just about women, 
but also by them, with the inclusion of Colonna and Gambara. 

On this point, it is noteworthy that in Bembo's Rime, each writer's full 
name is included with his or her poem, a novelty at this point in print 
history. Virginia Cox has described a veritable obsession with naming in 
Italian literature in this period, especially in the inherently sociable genre 
of dialogue, where the sixteenth-century vogue was to use historically 
identifiable interlocutors, and she points out that the penchant bled even 
into lyric, “the most ostensibly private of literary forms."" In this regard, 
Bembo's 1535 appendix might be read as a sort of mixed-gender dialogue 
not wholly unlike his Asolani or Castiglione's Cortegiano, where love and 
literature are discussed by named and known contributors—men ofletters, 
as well as women. In the case of Bembo's Rime appendix, this dialogue 
includes Gonzaga, asking questions off-page to which Molza's poem is the 
dialogic response, as well as Colonna and Gambara, with their portion of 
the conversation captured in the form of their verse. 

It is important here to pause and highlight Colonna’s role in the crystal- 
lization of correspondence verse at this crucial moment in print history. 
Recognition of Colonna's impact as a well-connected figure in Italian 
Renaissance culture has been one of the most exciting recent advances 
in colonnese scholarship, nuancing earlier scholarly portrayals of her as a 
solitary writer—a perception stemming from her well-known rejection 
of Bembo's offer to print her poetry, as well as her predilection for periods 
of spiritual isolation. Colonna has been the subject of three different es- 
say collections in the last decade, and all center her *web of social and 
cultural relations” as both public and literary figure—the “quality of her 
relationships, as attested in her letters and epistolary verse." Abigail 
Brundin, Adriana Chemello, and Maria Serena Sapegno have all written 
about Colonna's rich record of epistolary works in verse and prose, on topics 
amorous, spiritual, and political.?? Colonna's letters have also recently been 


25 Feng2017,197-208. 

26 Cox2005b, 592-97; and Cox 2008, 100-101. 

27 Cox1992, 26. Cox reads this sociable practice as a possible outgrowth of historical conditions, 
contrasting Italy's fragmented courts with Tudor England's centralized one, positing the need 
for an imagined super-court. 

28 The quotations on Colonna’s relationships are from the introductions to Brundin, Crivelli, 
and Sapegno 2016, 7, and from Cox 2021, 17, respectively. See also Sapegno 2016b, a collection 
that has as its second category of essays Il ruolo pubblico ("Public role"). 

29 Brundin 2016, 61-67; Chemello 2016; Sapegno 2021. 
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translated by Brundin and Veronica Copello, the first modern edition since 
the nineteenth century.3° Nor is this wave of scholarship the first time 
that Colonna's sociability has been recognized. A manuscript collection 
of her verse from 1536—MS Vaticano Chigi L.IV.79, unearthed by Fabio 
Carboni— contains a notable body of correspondence lyric, giving a sense of 
a collection that is *engaged, outward looking and entirely within the norms 
of occasional Petrarchism,” as Brundin describes it.?' Such is the quantity 
and quality of Colonna's epistolary verse that the modern critical edition of 
her Rime categorizes her lyric not only into amorous and spiritual, but also 
epistolary; and even that subcollection falls so short of pulling together all 
of Colonna's correspondence poetry that "this group of poems falls into a 
kind of void of significance.'5? Her gift manuscripts to Michelangelo and 
Marguerite de Navarre have been studied extensively.83 

We tend to talk about the inclusion of Colonna's sonnet in Bembo's 1535 
Rime as evidence of his *making" her career. As the senior poet and cultural 
figure, his recognition of her talents certainly brought her to new heights 
of renown.34 However, Colonna's star had already risen significantly by 
the time Bembo printed her sonnet.*5 Everything we know about their 
relationship indicates that it was one of mutual respect and collaboration, 
even from the beginning, even given his seniority.2° Sapegno has recently 


30 Colonna 2022. 

31 Brundin 2016, 46. On the manuscript, see Carboni 2002; the text's table of contents is 
reproduced at 687-90, with several poems marked as correspondence. 

32 Sapegno 2021, 130, describing Colonna 1982: the editor, Alan Bullock, placed thirty-two 
poems in the epistolary (E) section, but other correspondence poems appear in the amorous 
(A) and spiritual (S) portions. As is well known, Bullock's divisions have come under criticism 
since the edition's publication. 

33 Onthese friendships and manuscripts, see Nagel 1997; Collett 2000; Brundin 2001; Ragionieri 
2005; D'Elia 2006; Brundin 2008, 67-131; Brundin 2016, 52-74; Forcellino 2016; Maratsos 2017; 
Moroncini 2017; and Prodan 2021. Richardson 2020, 4—7, looks at both in the broader picture of 
women's publishing, and provides additional useful bibliography at 5n10 and 6n15. Colonna's 
gift manuscript to Michelangelo is available in facing translation as Colonna 2005; Colonna 
2020 is a recent Italian critical edition. 

34 Colonna and Bembo's exchanges began in 1530 and would endure until their deaths two 
decades later. On their relationship, see Rabitti 1992; Ranieri 1983; Dionisotti 2002a; Brundin 
2016, 63-67; Chemello 2016, 30—33. On Colonna's deftness at navigating a patriarchal cultural 
system, see Cox 20054, 14-19. 

35 Forattestations of Colonna's reputation around Naples, see Thérault1968 and Toscano 2000. 
In 1530, Colonna's exposure increased to a national level, when some of her widowhood poetry 
was circulated among the political and literary elite gathered in Bologna for the reconciliation 
congress between the pope and the Holy Roman emperor, on which see Vecce 1990; Toscano 
2000, 108-11; and Dionisotti 2002a, 119-22. 

36 On Bembo and Colonna's relationship of mutual influence, see also Chapter 6, 236. 
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highlighted how the two dialogued about topics such as Ochino's preach- 
ing and Bembo's advancement to cardinal, comprising “a series of actions 
by Colonna that had important consequence for Bembo's life and social 
position." It is surely time we start recognizing how the inclusion of their 
exchange in Bembo's Rime was a mutually elevating decision made by two 
accomplished writers. One was a male poet making the unusual decision to 
put his poetry to print, the other a female poet who was equally active in the 
circulation of her poetry, but who had instead made the intentional choice 
of manuscript publication? Bembo’s influential appendix and Colonna's 
expansive scribal circulation are both evidence of how Petrarchism, already 
a sociable medium even in its original iteration in the Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta, might metamorphose to be more mimetic of the gender norms 
ofthe society in which it was written. 


Mutual Influence in Midcentury Collections: Varchi and 
D'Aragona 


Bembo died on 18 January 1547; Colonna died a little more than a month later, 
on 25 February. With the passing of the father and mother of Petrarchism, 
the literary world was eager to know who would form the next generation 
of great poets. Bembo seemed to have indicated his own successors, as he 
left behind a lyric last will and testament in the form ofthe correspondence 
appendix to the final edition of his Rime, published posthumously in 1548. 
Two new correspondents were added to those that had appeared in the 1535 
edition: Benedetto Varchi (1503-1565) and Giovanni Della Casa (1503-1556).39 
Importantly, in both new exchanges, Bembo wrote the proposte. By contrast, 
in 1535, all the appended lyric exchanges in Bembo’s collection had been 
initiated by the other poets, a fact that is not surprising, as typical practice 
called for the less-renowned poet to offer his or her proposta to the more 
senior writer. Given Bembo's clear seniority over Varchi and Della Casa, his 
unexpected initiation of these exchanges reads as a purposeful passing of 
the torch, from aging master to young disciples. 

Bembo's poems imagine the two recipients in different settings, among 
different company. The poem to Della Casa depicts poet and addressee as 


37 Sapegno 2021, 123-24. 

38 Brundin 2016, especially 68. 

39 Inthe1548 edition of Bembo’s poetry printed by Giolito, the appendix appears unchanged; 
the updated appendix appears in the edition of that year printed by Dorico. 
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two halves ofa pair, culminating in the final tercet, in which their two happy 
birth cities, Florence and Venice, give way to their shared home of Rome, 
where they continue to develop as writers and friends: “What couple could 
hope for a worthier destiny?" (Qual può coppia sperar destin più degno?).*° 
The line may refer to heroic male friendship as represented in Cicero's De 
amicitia (Arpino, named in the third line of Bembo’s sonnet, was the orator’s 
birthplace).^' Bembo and Della Casa are presented as a model for future like 
minds to read about— "perhaps some amorous mind, reading ... " (forse un 
amoroso ingegno / leggendo ... ). It is implied that the younger writer will 
continue alone on what had been their joint poetic journey in the wake of 
Bembo's death. By contrast, Bembo portrays Varchi as a member of a group. 
After naming Varchi in the incipit, Bembo goes on to include the names of 
three other men in their intellectual circle: Pier Vettori, Palla Rucellai, and 
Ugolino Martelli.4 The inclusion of these additional figures—that Varchi 
shares the honor of being named by Bembo—is particularly striking in the 
original printing, where proper names appear in all caps. In his risposta, 
Varchi includes the same men, referring to the former "two" (duoi) in the 
first tercet and Martelli by his surname in the second.43 

If Colonna had a scion in mind, she left no clear indication.^* Regard- 
less, two ambitious women writers quickly rose to claim that mantle: 
Tullia d'Aragona (1501/41556), whose Rime della Signora Tullia d'Aragona 
et di diversi a lei (Poems by Signora Tulla d'Aragona and by Others for 
Her, 1547) was published within months of Colonna's death, only the 
second single-authored collection to be printed under a living woman's 
name; and Laura Terracina (1519-c. 1577), whose Rime appeared a year 
later (1548).45 Both collections were printed by the canny and relentless 


40 Bembo 2008, 413. 

41 Bembo 2008, 413n3. 

42 Bembo 2008, 354-55. 

43 Bembo 2008, 354. The exchange was reprinted in Varchi 1557 (fig. 4.5). 

44 Laura Terracina’s 1549 collection includes a poem “to the illustrious Lady Vittoria Colonna,” 
as well as one to Terracina by the same (Terracina 1549, 60 and 92, respectively). The poet in 
question may have been the famous Colonna; for this possibility, see Brundin 2016, 63. Cox 2008, 
314n179 attributes the poem to Colonna's younger relative, Vittoria Colonna di Toledo. Either 
way, Terracina or her editors seem to have meant to imply authorship by Colonna senior or at 
least leave it open as a possibility. 

45 For additional bibliography on d'Aragona, see Cox 2008, 96-118, as well as the bibliography 
in Cox 2008, 294n1, to which should be added Hairston 2010; d'Aragona 2014, the modern edition 
of the poet's lyric with Hairston's in-depth introduction; Leushuis 2017, 108-70; Calitti 2020; 
Hairston 2020; and MacCarthy 2020, 76-113. Hairston 2020 describes the documents used for 
dating d'Aragona's birth to between 1501 and 1504. For Terracina, see Cox 2008, 108—18, as well 
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Giolito press of Venice, leading a printing industry apparently engaged 
in an urgent search for the next great woman poet.4? The supporters 
of d'Aragona and Terracina were intent upon establishing their writer 
of choice as heir to Colonna, praising them as equal to, or even greater 
than, the famed poet in sonnets addressed to the women. Bembo's 
exchanges with Della Casa and Varchi, along with the body of tribute 
poetry composed for d'Aragona and Terracina, demonstrate how im- 
portant a role correspondence verse played in the crowning of this new 
generation of lyric descendants. 

Moreover, this cohort of poets would use correspondence verse to 
reimagine the format of the lyric canzoniere for their generation—and 
d'Aragona's collection was the first to do so, with its invention of the 
highly influential structure of the integrated canzoniere, or choral an- 
thology.‘ Like the lyric anthology, a form immensely popular in Italy in 
these decades, the choral anthology was a multi-authored work. However, 
whereas the lyric anthology ultimately pointed readers back to its editor, 
the choral anthology was a web constructed around a single writer.*9 
In the case of d'Aragona's canzoniere, the work's communal nature is 
established in the very title, with its mention of poems “by others to her" 
(di diversi a lei). The volume consists of five sections: encomia by the 
author for others; exchanges initiated by the author; exchanges initiated by 
others; the pastoral eclogue “La Tirrhenia," composed for d'Aragona by her 
ardent supporter Girolamo Muzio; and encomia by others for the author. 
With this organization, each section further elevates the poet, climaxing 
with the final segment, containing fifty-five poems by different men all 
honoring d'Aragona. By employing this organizational strategy, d'Aragona 
declares her literary credentials through the strength of both her poetry 
and her network, which includes poets such as Molza, Muzio, and Ercole 
Bentivoglio, not to mention the elite dedicatees and patrons Cosimo I 
de' Medici and his wife Eleonora di Toledo. As scholars have pointed out, 
this was especially important for d'Aragona, a courtesan in need of social 
legitimization in a manner not necessary for noblewomen like Colonna and 


as the bibliography in 294n2, to which should be added Papworth 2017; Milligan 2018, 98, 103-5; 
Lucioli 2020. 

46 Cox 2008, 80-85. 

47 Cox2008, 80-81. For later attempts to equal or outdo Colonna, see Wainwright 2021. 

48 Hairston 2014, 4. On the sociable nature of d'Aragona's verse, see Jones 1990, 103-17; Cox 
2008, 108-12; Hairston 2010, 164—66. 

49 Hairston 2010, 164-65; Hairston 2014, 4. 
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Gambara.5° Another celebrated participant in the collection is Varchi—the 
most influential intellectual in Florence at the time—whom d'Aragona 
had likely met in Florence in 1546. Their relationship is attested in multiple 
sonnets and letters, as well as her Dialogo dell'infinità dell'amore (Dialogue 
on the Infinity of Love), which features the two of them as interlocutors.5' 

Beyond the macrostructure of the collection, individual sonnets fre- 
quently attest to d'Aragona's desire to present herself as a publicly connected 
figure, rather than a private, isolated poet or love object —her poems run 
less on amorous energy than on what Ann Rosalind Jones has called "the 
erotics of fame.”>” And, in an ultimately influential evolution from Bembo's 
appendicular model, d'Aragona's collection was the first to set proposta and 
risposta poems together, as dialogic pairs (fig. 4.2). 

In retrospect, Bembo's presentation of Della Casa as his other half, and 
of Varchi as a member of a circle, was portentous, looking forward to the 
two poets' canzonieri a decade later. Della Casa's Rime were published in 
1558, just after his death, and follow Bembo's format: a single-authored col- 
lection concluding with an appendix of other poets' sonnets, each followed 
by an indication of which of Della Casa's poems was its match. But Varchi's 
canzoniere takes a more interconnected form.53 His Sonetti were published 
in two parts, in 1555 and 1557. The 1555 Parte prima establishes itself im- 
mediately as an uncommonly social breed of canzoniere: before the reader 
even arrives at the poems, there is a table of names of addressees, male and 
female, which is ten pages long (fig. 4.3). This collegiality is reemphasized 
at the conclusion ofthe collection, where there appears a second table of 
contents—a more traditional, alphabetical list of poetic incipits—with 
addressees listed beneath poems in which they appear (fig. 4.4). The pair 
of catalogues bookends Varchi's poetry within its author's social network. 
And the 1557 Parte seconda is an even more socially integrated collection, 
as itis entirely composed of correspondence verse. The first half comprises 
Varchi's proposte to other poets with their responses, and the second 
half features other poets’ proposte with Varchi's risposte—set together, it 


50 Jones 1990, 103-4; Cox 2008, 81; Hairston 2014, 4, 9. 

51 D’Aragona 1997. On d'Aragona and Varchi's friendship, see Russell 1997, 25-26; Dubard de 
Gaillarbois 2017. 

52 Jones1990, 105. 

53 On Varchi, see generally Lo Re 2008, as well as Andreoni 2020, and the bibliography contained 
therein. On his correspondence lyric in particular, see Chiodo 2007 and Bramanti 2016. Terracina 
would also imitate d'Aragona's choral model (though not her page format), bringing this system 
to further prominence via her numerous and immensely popular works; see Cox 2008, 108-59; 
Papworth 2017, 9-13. 
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15 


S el ciel fempre fereno er uerdi i prati 
Sieno al bel gregge tuo dolce pallore , 
| Vero @ Arcadia , er . di Tofcana bonore , 
| Piu chiaro fra i piu chiari ez piu pregiati; 
| S e tanto in tuo fanor girino i fati , 
Che mai tor non ti poffà il dato core 
Philli „ne tu a lei tuo fanto amore, 
Onde ui gridi ognibuom faggi ex beati , 
| Dinne caro pA M on, Salma fi uile, 
Et fi cruda effèr puo, ch’effendo amata 
| Renda in uece d'amor tormenti er morte, 
| € Bib temo (laff Yfel tuo dotto fle 
Non mi leua il dubbiar , d'effer pagata 
Di tal mercede „fi dura € mia forte, 
EE ex VARCHI. 
» di cui. per bofchi „o fonti ,o prati 
Non uide mai piu ids x il 
Verdi Diana , c de le mufe bonore, 
Cut più inchinano fempre i piu pregiati: 
C ofi fiano a DAMON men feri i fati , 
Ne gli renda mai Philli il dato core ; 
Et ella arda per lui di fanto amore 
Piu ch'altri foffer mai lieti, cr beati: 
C om'alma effer non puo fi cruda; ex uile , 
La quale effendo ueramente amata 
Non ami un cor gentil gia preffo a morte , 
| D ungue sa dotto no , ma fido flile : 
Credi, Ama ex non dubbiar , cbe ben pagata 
Sara d'alta merce tua dolce forte , 


| 
| 
| LA TVLLTIA, 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Figure 4.2: Tullia d'Aragona, Rime della Signora Tullia di Aragona et di diversi a lei. Venice: Gabriele 
Giolito, 1547. Exchange, proposta by d'Aragona and risposta by Varchi, ordered consecutively, 15r. 
*|C5.Ar122.547r, Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 
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INOMI DI COLORO; 
4 foto meet mendo eee feo 


ti del prefente libro per l'ordine 


alfa- 


| baro, ancora che piu ampiamente nek 
be Tanola dell'opera fi corr 


ENE Ne: 
Ro 


N tonio Petrei 24.b 
A antonio Crecini 34.6 
abate Riario. -41b 
annibale Caro. 55b 
64439 b so ab 161b. 
189 4 164 4. 
agnelo Borghini. $6 b 
antonio Allegretti. 69 
Di $9 di 
antonio Braccisli. 70 a 
antonio Anfelmi.76 4 
andrea da San Minia- 


to. 78 b 
« alefadra Bartolima.98 4 
alberto Lollio, 10} 4 


annsbale Rucellai. 113 b 
antonio Berardi, v7 à 


anto ro da Barberi- 
no. n 4 
andrea viffdio pi b 


vt 


alefrandre |t Veri. na b 

antonio Bacchias= 
cha. n4 4 

antonio Landi. 143 b 


«pati Lenzj. 1354 
adouardo Gualan- 

di. 1535 
antonie V ecchictts.154 4 
aliffandro rarnefe . 19 

160 ab 161 4, 
angelo Perezjo. 163 6 
andrea d iby 4 
antonio Medici. 178 b 


sn Quiftegliaso 
235 b. 
aleffandio Danan? a 

th 200 4 
agnelo Rofcio T 


Antonis Rimieri. 334 d 
asa b- 


Figure 4.3: Benedetto Varchi, Sonetti, parte prima. Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1555. First page of 
index of names of addressees, page unnumbered. *IC5 V4227 555s (A), Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, MA. 
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PRIMA 


TAVOLA DELTA 


PARTE 


DE ISONETTI DI M. 
BAMARATTO VARCHI. 


fi&arfi gritempo, - chi vanti. 97 
A fur d i 3 alia Signora Vettoria Co 
Arbor facro del Sol, — lina marchefa di Peícara, 
ch'io amai tanto 8 ad una ad vna annouctar 


elme celelti fronde, ch'io 
fon fermo 


9 
ancor mi mena antica vfan .. 


le Relie. ny 
owes ignor M, Pieuo 


zatira. 3 e gétil,che del pis 
aitri colpidi fortuna = ichiro ug 

erudi. al S. Anniballe Rucellai, 

a M. Hieronimo Ponte atc dalla cui bocca Argen 

lotofo, to, & Oro. ug 
almo [pirto diuin fidolce, | a m.Lodouico Boccadifer 

"io. rofilofofo. 

a Pandolfo Attauanti. antonio i tanti, e cofi bei 

adice, © Po,che'l fral di me  lauori, n4 
ortate, 47 amachro Antonio sachiac 
rero Venda, e ped cha richamatore. 

Sekip aro. 48 ancor che forle, ò per mio 

apie dell alpiinfu M dell duro fato. 145 

riua» } <a giorgio Bartoli. 

aM .Lodouico Mafi sper angelio,checon largose pu 

M.Lodouico Martelli. ro fiume. iso 
eltra ghirlanda allaipiuca AM. Piero Angelio È 
rac 86 Barga. 

a i. nernardin Terminio, altofignor chel gregze 
Allegretto ro men vo E humano, e'lgreggo. 160 


to,¢ peníofo. 
a M. Antonio Alegre 
alta Colonna, che gl’'anti- 


al Cardinal Farnele, 
angel Cefa tra noi dif +- 
radio. 


Figure 4.4: Benedetto Varchi, Sonetti, parte prima. Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1555. Alphabetical 
list of incipits followed by names of addressees, page unnumbered. *IC5 V4227 555s (A), Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 
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must be noted, in the same manner as d'Aragona's innovative collection 
(fig. 4.5).54 In terms of broader organization, Varchi's 1557 Parte seconda 
replicates, in essence, two sections of d'Aragona's canzoniere: exchanges 
initiated by the author and exchanges initiated by others. 

The importance of d'Aragona's popular collection (it was republished 
almost immediately, in 1549) comes into clearer focus if one looks beyond 
choral anthologies to lyric anthologies, one ofthe hallmarks of midcentury 
Petrarchism. Julia Hairston has shown how the portion of d'Aragona's collec- 
tion comprising encomia of the author was ahead of its time, foreshadowing 
the category of tribute anthology known as the lyric tempio (temple), the 
first of which would not appear until nearly a decade later, for Giovanna 
d'Aragona in 1555.55 But d'Aragona's influence is apparent more widely, 
in the formatting of other popular lyric anthologies of the mid-sixteenth 
century. Giolito's popular series of poetic anthologies, printed between 1545 
and 1560, is evidence of the growing appetite for lyric exchanges between 
men and women.°° When the Libro primo (Book One) was printed in 1545 
(with reprints in 1546 and 1549), correspondence poetry was included—for 
example, Bembo's poem for Varchi, within the sequence of his poems.57 
Varchi's name is capitalized to draw the reader's attention, but nothing else 
distinguishes the poem from other types of verse (for example, amorous 
or religious) in the collection. This format is standard for the next few 
anthologies. However, by the Libro quinto (Book Five) of 1552, published five 
years after d'Aragona's Rime, a number of correspondence poems receive 
special designation, with proposte and risposte being labeled as such, and 
appearing alongside one another.5? Fourteen such poems appear in this 
edition. Primarily these are exchanges between men, but the very first 
set of paired exchange poems in the anthology includes a woman writer: 
Veronica Gambara, whose proposta to Alfonso d'Avalos, Vittoria Colonna's 
nephew and adopted son by marriage, meditates on the pain suffered by 
his wife in his absence.5° An even more striking case of women's role in the 
social networking of anthologies from this period is the famous all-female 
collection curated by Lodovico Domenichi in 1559, the Rime diverse d'alcune 


54 A third volume of Varchi's verse, Sonetti spirituali (“Spiritual sonnets"), was published 
posthumously in 1573; this religious volume also foregrounds correspondence verse. 

55 Hairston 2014, 51. On the “temples” to Giovanna d'Aragona, see Robin 2007, 102-23. 

56 Fora gendered reading of this series, see Robin 2016. On the importance of Renaissance 
Italian lyric anthologies generally, see Quondam 1974. 

57 Domenichi 1545, 15 (“Varchi, le vostre pure carte e belle ..."). 

58 Robin 2007, 6364, emphasizes networking in this edition. 

59 Thisis the poem mentioned in Chapter 3, 137. 
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nobilissime et virtuosissime donne. Scholars like Marie-Francoise Piéjus, 
Diana Robin, and Gabriella Scarlatta Eschrich have all emphasized the 
dialogic, communal nature of this collection.9? More than fifty poems 
are addressed to other poets, male and female. Among the large body of 
woman-to-woman poems, pairs are most common, but larger communities 
appear not infrequently.” Here again, proposte and risposte are printed 
together, as they were in d'Aragona's collection. 

What we find, then, is an important and overlooked influence—an 
alternative gendered history to the sociability of mid- and late-century 
Petrarchism. The ingenuity ofthe design of d'Aragona's canzoniere has been 
highlighted by Hairston, pointing to the ways the collection both builds 
upon and distinguishes itself from Bembo's model, "[heightening] the sense 
of dialogue and debate."*? In terms of legacy—of influence on contemporary 
and future Petrarchists—d’Aragona surely merits more attention than she 
has received to date.83 It is difficult to know how much the page layout can be 
attributed to d'Aragona, and to what extent to her editors or publishers. What 
we can say for certain is that the dialogic format of d'Aragona's canzoniere, 
destined to become the norm in Italian printing, was a watershed moment 
in lyric and book history. Clearly, this does not negate the importance of 
Bembo as an influence on Varchi. The former's presentation of his Rime as a 
well-networked "society of love" was clear precedent for the latter's amorous 
and dialogic Parte prima.® Yet the talented and well-connected d'Aragona, 
pioneer ofthe choral anthology, must also be accredited for having impacted 
Varchi's thinking about lyric superstructure, an influence that was then 
magnified as it was imitated by other influential male poets and editors, 
helping to spur an entire movement in social Petrarchism. 

In part, it is important that this revolution be recognized because of the 
historiography of these particular writers. The attribution of not one, but 
two of d'Aragona's prose works has been questioned by scholars; it was even 
suggested at one point that her Dialogo had been written by Varchi himself. 


60 Piéjus 1982; Robin 2007, 6271; Eschrich 2009. See also Shemek 2005; Cox 2008, 105-6, 156; 
Eisenbichler 2012, 211-13; and Stella 2019. 

61 For one four-page “web” of poems exchanged between four women, see Robin 2007, 64-71. 
62 Hairston 2010, 166. 

63 Firstsuggested in Cox 2008, 309n136: "The choral anthology may probably be accounted as 
one ofthe instances in which the female-authored Petrarchan tradition proved influential on 
the male, along with Colonna's 'invention' of the genre of rime spirituali." 

64 On Bembo's collection as a “society of love,” see Sabbatino 1988, 107. For Varchi's admixture 
of amorous and correspondence lyric, see Chiodo 2007, 157-58; Bramanti 2016, 92. 

65 Summarized in Dubard de Gaillarbois 2017, 137-39. See also Hairston 2018. 
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173 MONS. M. PIETRO BEMBO. 


| VARCHI le uostre pure carte,ebelle, 
| Che uergate tal bor per bonorarmi, 
Pus che metalli di Mironee marmi 
Di Fidia mi fon carte fil d' Apelle: 
Che fe gia nen potranno, e queste,e quelle 
dire profé cura. di ger anni,e carmi, 
Neltempo,che uerra lontano farmi, 
Eterna pes [pero hauer con clle; 
Ma done drizzano bora vealdi ai cuts 
Dell'ardente dottrina e $ludioloro o 
2 duo miglior VETTORIO ,€ RVCELLAI? 
Quefti,e luoftro V GOLIN cui debbo affa |» 
mi falutateso fortunato coro, i 
Firenze e tu,che nel bel cerchio l'bas. 


RISPOSTA. 


BEMBO il ciel non potea tutto e le Stelle 

Pin faldonome,e maggior gloria darmi, 
Che far dal nostro eterno [hl cantarmi, 
Perche'l mondo di me Sempre faselle; 

O dolci imajpettate,alte nouelle, 
Perch's0;che'nfino a qui folea [bregiarmi, 

EN Quafi in odio & me Steffo, hor uot amarmi, 
Quas fian le forti mie benigne ,o felle; - 

Lo Studio de duoi buon wince d affas 
Se Eieffo uolo ond'io uta piu glbonoro, — 
Al comun benyche langue n num guai 

Queiti,elcaro mM ART E L,ch'iofalutas ` 
A nome nofiro o mio nobil te[oro, EA 
Fur di uoi fempre eg" hor fon piu che mai. > 


Figure 4.5: Benedetto Varchi, Sonetti, parte seconda. Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1557. Exchange, 
proposta by Bembo and risposta by Varchi, ordered consecutively, 172. *IC5 V4227 557s, Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 
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But this matters more broadly, for women writers as a tradition. We think 
of men like Bembo and Varchi as mentors and promoters of the women in 
their creative circles; we reconstruct these relationships as hierarchal even 
when they were very obviously subtended by intellectual and affective 
camaraderie. Frédérique Dubard de Gaillarbois has asked why we insist on 
turning a blind eye to Varchi and d'Aragona's “creative partnership,” when 
we recognize it so readily in the case of contemporaries Laura Battiferri and 
Bartolomeo Ammanati.9 Among evidence of Varchi's regard for d'Aragona as 
intellectual equal, Dubard de Gaillarbois cites his praise ofher in numerous 
works, including those published after her death.97 

It is also critical to note the extent to which d'Aragona's efforts would 
have also been shaped by Colonna. So much of Colonna's writing was 
epistolary, d'Aragona simply had to take that strand and make it her own, 
amplify it, and then pass it on. It has been difficult to see this school of 
influence because of traditional scholarly prejudices, not just against 
women writers as innovators, but in terms of Colonna's preference for 
manuscript circulation, often overshadowed by print publication in studies 
of the period.5? The aforementioned anthologies of this period— especially 
the Libro primo of 1545 and the Rime di donne of 1559— demonstrate how 
Colonna was being presented to the literary world as a parallel figure to 
Bembo, his female equivalent.®9 As Varchi continued the Bembian lyric 
dynasty, so too did d'Aragona continue the colonnese line.?° Correspondence 
verse as one of the defining movements of Italian Renaissance lyric was 
born from these two generations of mutually advantageous male-female 
friendships. 


Late-Century Extremes: Magno and Giustinian 


The spirit of correspondence verse was pushed to the extreme when 
the Venetian poets and intimate friends Celio Magno (1536-1602) and 
Orsatto Giustinian (1538-1611) published their Rime in the unusual form 


66 Dubard de Gaillarbois 2017, 137, 140 (referencing Kirkham 2002); see in the present study 
Chapter 2 at 103. Laura Battiferri also maintained a famous creative friendship with Bronzino, 
whose portrait of her is mentioned in Chapter 1, at 72. 

67 Dubard de Gaillarbois 2017, 138. 

68 See Cox 2008, 82-88; Richardson 2009; Brundin 2016. 

69 Stella 2019, 245-49. 

70 OnVarchi's philogynist projects in Florence, see Dubard de Gaillarbois 2017, 139-40. For a 
list of other friendships formed in the Bembo-Colonna model, see 140. 
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of a double canzoniere, with both authors’ lyric collections in a single 
book. Both men were members of the celebrated intellectual circle of 
Domenico Venier (1517-1582) and among the most honored Petrarchists 
of their generation, especially Magno, generally considered to be Venice's 
finest poet of the sixteenth century, especially after Venier's death.” 
Publishing together may have offered Magno and Giustinian mutual 
benefit based on a trade of poetic renown for class stature (Giustinian 
was an elite Venetian patrician, Magno a cittadino). But the quantity and 
nature of their verse for each other makes clear that their relationship was 
based on more than a simple exchange of favors. Moreover, they had been 
linking themselves together in print for several decades by that point. As 
early as 1565, poems that they had written for each appeared together in 
an anthology; the editor, Dionigi Atanagi, grouped their poems together, 
separated only by a few pages of verse by Magno's brother Alessandro.7? 
Magno's only other single-authored text to appear in print was a spiritual 
canzone, the Deus, which was printed 1597. Magno's dedicatory letter 
there is addressed to Giustinian, and in it, he meditates at some length 
on their friendship. He describes a relationship so strong that it all but 
represents a single life, in which all thoughts and actions are shared—in 
which their very writing is shared, such that the 1597 publication is as 
much Giustinian's as Magno's; and as they have been joined in life, so 
Magno hopes that they will be joined in death.” Magno and Giustinian 
had seen much of their work published in anthologies or circulated in 
manuscript, but this was to be the only time that either poet published 
his work in a collected form. 

Theirs was not the first double canzoniere. Another such collection was 
published in 1589, by the Tuscan poets Mario Colonna (c. 1550-pre-1589) 
and Pietro Angeli (1517-1596), under the title Poesie toscane. The collection 
was published after Mario Colonna's death.” The two poets circulated in 


71 Erspamer1983b, 219-21. On Magno, see also Erspamer 1983; Erspamer 1989; Galimberti 1991; 
Ghirlanda 2006; Campana 2014; Comiati 2014; and Bajetta and Coatalen 2018. On Giustinian, 
see Mercatanti 1998; Mammana 2001. On the pair, see Bruscagli 2007, 1611-15. 

72 Rime1565, nor-23v (Celio), 124r-25r (Alessandro), 125v-32r (Orsatto). The next poet in the 
anthology is their Venetian companion, Venier. This implies that the poems were sent together, 
based on Atanagi's letter to the reader, where he states that he ordered the poems according to 
when they reached him (a7r-v, page unnumbered). 

73 Magno1597, page unnumbered: “onde questa Poesia si deve stimare non meno sua, che mia”; 
"cosi anco i nostri nomi almeno restino, et vivano insieme in quanto possono dopó la morte." 
74 Angeli and Colonna 1589. Colonna's section of poetry is significantly larger, though the page 
count is more balanced when one considers the appendix, Angeli's translation of Sophocles' 
Oedipus the King. On the authors, see respectively Asor-Rosa 1961 and Longo 1982. 
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Florence's elite intellectual circles and participated at the ducal court. An 
earlier collection of Angeli's Latin poetry, his Poemata omnia (1568), had 
included verse by Mario Colonna and named him on the title page. The 
1589 collection flips this arrangement, listing Colonna's name first and in 
larger type. The dedicatory letter, addressed to Angeli from Bernardo Medici, 
reveals that Colonna was dead at the time of publication. Mario Colonna's 
canzoniere contains several poems for Angeli.” Further linking the two 
halves of the publication is the fact that both wrote numerous poems for 
the poet Fiammetta Soderini (d. c. 1575); Mario Colonna's stanze for her also 
include reference to Angeli via a pun on his surname. 

What is striking about Magno and Giustinian's collection, and what 
makes it most distinctive from Mario Colonna and Angeli's, is the centering 
of their love for each other, without interference ofa triangulated female 
beloved. Their partnership is apparent from the title page, which gives 
equal weight to both poets' names, under a single title, Rime (fig. 4.6). 
An intricate framing woodcut shows two flanking figures, Apollo and 
Mercury: brothers, and both gods of words, one a poet, one a herald, 
standing under the laurel of fame and the palm of victory, respectively. 
They each bear their emblems, Apollo the lyre and Mercury the caduceus: 
mutually beneficial gifts, tools that the two made for each other as an act 
of peacemaking over the theft ofthe sun god's cattle. Though their bodies 
are muscular, their faces are hairless and androgynous, like Bronzino's 
Orpheus painting of Cosimo (fig. 0.3). Apollo's crossed arm and contrap- 
posto positioning recall more than anything a Venus pudica. A preview 
of Magno and Giustinian's poetry, the title page suggests a masculinity 
that is alternative to the traditional Petrarchan canzoniere: one built on 
the homosocial love and mutual glory, with a visual suggestion of fluid 
gendering. 

The canzoniere reads as conjoined throughout; Riccardo Bruscagli rightly 
notes that this is not “a mere juxtaposition of convenience.” In the dedica- 
tory letter, Magno describes their “ancient and inseparable friendship” (antica 
e inseparabile amicitia), which binds them in all things: "it is required that 
the good and the bad should be shared between us, and that together our 
fates run the same course."? The language is reminiscent of the 1597 Deus 


75 Angeli and Colonna 1589, e.g., 25, 38-39, 41. 

76 Angeliand Colonna 1589, 70. A poem by Soderini, to Colonna, appears on p. 54. On Soderini, 
see Kirkham 2006, 44; Cox 2008, 141, 157; and Cox 2013a, 167-71. 

77 Bruscagli 2007, 1611. 

78 Giustinian and Magno 1600, *3v (page unnumbered): “si richiede, che il bene, e '| male sia 
tra noi commune, e che corriamo insieme la medesima fortuna." 
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Figure 4.6: Orsatto Giustinian and Celio Magno, Rime di Celio Magno et Orsatto Giustinian. Venice: 
Andrea Muschio, 1600. Title page. 378046, The Huntington Library, San Marino, CA. 


dedication: both walk the line between the homosocial and the amorous. 
Magno’s collection of poetry comes first, followed by a section of his cor- 
respondence lyric; Giustinian’s canzoniere, with its own body of epistolary 
verse, makes up the second half. Even these two halves, however, are deeply 
intertwined. Each contains verse about the poet’s love for the other; each 
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section of correspondence verse contains exchanges between the two. 
Magno includes canzoni on the death of Giustinian's mother and about the 
delights of his home.?9 In one exchange between Giustinian and Venier, 
Magno chimes in with a third sonnet, matching their rhymes.?? Given the 
intertextuality of the two halves, Bruscagli asserts that the two texts can 
be considered “as a single one” (come un unico).8! 

Throughout the collection, Magno and Giustinian employ the lexicon 
of Petrarchan love to portray what has been described as a “passionate 
friendship."*? They imagine facing heaven and hell together, they languish 
when apart, they meditate on portraits of one another. In one emblematic 
sonnet exchange between the two, during a period of separation, Magno's 
proposta describes being unable to live this way, as his soul resides with 
his friend. He imagines the reciprocal situation for Giustinian, declaring 
that they are not only far from each other, but far from themselves: "You 
do not live, I do not live; together we are far from ourselves in this bitter 
state. 53 Then Magno begs to see his friend's beloved face again, saying that 
in returning, Giustinian would rejoin their ailing souls to their bodies. 
Beyond the Neoplatonic imagery of soul-swapping, we have the Petrarchan 
tropes ofliving death, the joyful gaze upon the beloved's face, and the split 
self, incomplete in the beloved's absence. These are part of the standard 
lexicon and imagery of Petrarchan lyric, and yet they take on new meaning 
when relocated from their typical amorous, male-female context to that of 
a male-male relationship. Giustinian's response to Magno's sonnet is just 
as emotive. He explains that the cause of his delay was illness, though even 
that is described in the vocabulary of lyric eroticism: “for until now my body 
burned inside and out with fever.”84 The tercets describe Giustinian's “ready 
and enflamed desire" (il desio ... pronto, e infiammato) for their reunion and 
his pain over every moment of delay. Giustinian concludes: “You were put 
on this earth for my good, and for yours" (Tu per mio ben nel mondo, io per 
tuo nato), and “even heaven would be loathsome to me without you" (ch'anco 
il ciel senza te mi fora ingrato). The line recalls Jacopo da Lentini's famous 
declaration that he would not wish to go to heaven without his lady ("Sanza 


79 Giustinian and Magno 1600, I.33-37; 47-49. 

8o Giustinian and Magno 1600, 1I.88—-89. 

81 Bruscagli 2007, 1612. 

82 Cox2013a, 32. 

83 Giustinian and Magno 1600, L160: “Tu non vivi, io non vivo; ambo siam lungi / da noi medesmi 
in questo amaro stato." 

84 Giustinian and Magno 1600, L160: “che per febre tutt'arso entro, e d'intorno / fin hor fu'l 
corpo." 
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mia donna non vi voria gire”). Giustinian has another poem to Magno, the 
tercets ofwhich were introduced in the epigraph to this chapter, expressing 
a complementary afterlife fantasy: he declares that, were he with Magno, 
he would be comforted even while trembling in the grasp of hellfire. 

The imagery of flames and fire brings up a key point about the language 
of male friendship. Men in different times have had many ways to describe 
the intensity of friendship, and in De amicitia, Cicero conflates the terms of 
friendship and love in his own way, pointing out the words' common Latin 
root (amicitia, amor), describing friendship as “a flame which you may call love 
or friendship as you please.”85 Within a Petrarchan context, however, rooted 
in the vocabulary of Petrarchan love— Petrarch's love for Laura—this means 
a vocabulary of amorous desire, from which friendship poems between men 
simply cannot be separated, even when that love is also described as fraternal 
or Neoplatonic. The fact that modern editions have reproduced the two men's 
poems separately, disregarding the authors' insistence that they be read 
together, has obfuscated the affective dynamics of their shared collection.9 

I want to suggest an openness to the homoerotic elements of Magno 
and Giustinian's poems, rather than write offtheir language and imagery 
as hollow tropes—rather than cordon it off safely within the bounds of 
Neoplatonism or ^what early moderns did." Nor do I mean to insist that the 
two poets were lovers in real life. Friendly and amorous expression are not 
mutually exclusive; various registers can be operating simultaneously. As 
Alan Bray has argued, early modern male friendship leaves space for "the 
potential for the erotic.”87 Stanley Chojnacki has described the “ambigu- 
ous gender placement" of unmarried men, like Magno, in early modern 
Venice, those who opted out of the “husband and father ideal."5? Magno's 
and Giustinian’s descriptions of their relationship defy easy categorization: 
it variously appears amorous, fraternal, intellectual. By acknowledging the 
sensual language of their poetry, we open ourselves up to a richer world of 
possibilities in early modern lyric masculinity, which has been explored 
to great profit, for example, in English studies, with Shakespeare's Sonnets 


for his male “fair youth.”89 


85 Cicero 1909, 42. 

86 Magno's poetry, from both print and manuscript sources, was compiled by Erspamer for 
Amedeo Quondam’s 1997 electronic Archivio della tradizione lirica da Petrarca a Marino (ATL), 
now available at the Biblioteca Italiana site (http://www.bibliotecaitaliana.it/testo/bibit001304). 
Giustinian's poetry is available as Giustinian 1998; his conjugal lyric is available as Giustinian 2001. 
87 Bray 2006, 7. 

88 Chojnacki 1994, 73, 76. 

89 Seeforexample Sedgwick 1985, 22-38; Traub 1999; and Menon 2011. 
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The Colonna-Angeli collection closes on a section of pastoral poetry by 
the latter for Soderini. One of the dominant themes in lyric poetry in this 
period was the pastoral, in which poets would write to each other under 
the pen names of shepherds or nymphs. This masking frequently allowed 
for the expression of more sensual poetry, in which the Petrarchist praised 
more than the beloved white hand and longed for more than a chaste glance. 
The pastoral worked in poetry as a liberating otherworld, even allowing for 
the expression of homoerotic desire, following the ancient model of Virgil's 
eclogues. Yet Magno and Giustinian do not shield their lovelorn lyric for each 
other behind pastoral fantasy. Magno and Giustinian present this Petrarchan 
romance ofa friendship under their real names, making these poems public 
speech acts by recognizable cultural figures. By presenting their stylized 
exchanges under their actual names, these poets then reshape our modern 
perceptions both of Petrarchism's capacity for social embeddedness and 
of what it meant to be a man in this period, breaking down the binaries of 
gender and sexuality supposedly inherent to both this genre and this period. 


Conclusion 


As the examples in this chapter make clear, the early modern vogue for 
correspondence verse was not a break from Petrarch's model, but rather 
a continuation of it, an elaboration on the most communal aspects of the 
Fragmenta. The import of correspondence verse has been further occluded 
by the scholarly habit of creating modern editions that set aside or leave 
out entirely elements of correspondence verse, especially for male poets 
like Magno and Giustinian, preserving the myth of solitary genius at the 
expense of an accurate record of poetic community. What Sapegno has 
recently said about Vittoria Colonna's verse could as aptly be applied to the 
correspondence lyric of Italian Petrarchists whole cloth: “[this] poetry, from 
its earliest documented moments, is open to a sociability more extensive 
than the present state of research allows us fully to appreciate."?? 
Correspondence lyric also has much to tell us about the harmonious and 
productive dialogue between male and female poets in this era. Recent 
scholarship on early modern Italian rulers and consorts has proposed a 
new framework for viewing these couples, in which we abandon outdated, 
gendered hierarchies and see these pairs as their contemporaries saw them: 


go Sapegno 2021, 131. 
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as complementary, mutually reinforcing halves of a cooperative pair.” In 
literary studies, we would do well to reappraise male-female poetic friend- 
ships in a similar fashion. In shedding long-held prejudices, we find a new 
and more accurate history of this genre, one in which we can better ap- 
preciate the influence of female participants like Colonna and d'Aragona. 
There is much still to be mined in the content of these poems. Though 
the sorts of poems studied in this chapter are clearly not transcriptions of 
actual speech, the inclusion of names moves these sonnets into the gray 
area between fact and fiction, "speech portraits" that might provide insight 
into social relations in this period in a way that has not yet been adequately 
exploited by either literary scholars or historians.?? 
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5. Religious Lyric* 


Abstract 

This chapter examines religious lyric from approximately 1530 to 1630, 
from the birth of the spiritual canzoniere with Vittoria Colonna to the 
definitive edition of Angelo Grillo's landmark Pietosi affetti. Mixing devo- 
tion with desire, spiritual Petrarchists looked to incite readers to religious 
fervour using imagery that could be sensuous, erotic, or even perverse. In 
the Counter-Reformation in particular, this verse became increasingly 
corporeal and gender-ambiguous: sensual blazons of the body of Mary 
Magdalene; male-authored impersonations of saintly women; fantasies of 
touching, kissing, or penetrating Christ's wounds. Such verse is evidence 
of writers' exploration of the surprising space between gender norms that 
was opened up by the Counter-Reformation. 


Keywords: rime spirituali; riscrittura; Gabriele Fiamma; Girolamo Malipi- 
ero; Michelangelo; Isabella Morra 


Singing my grace and Your pain, perhaps I will become, in so great a sea, a siren. 
- Angelo Grillo! 


Petrarch needed to be purged. There was widespread agreement on this 
opinion during the Counter-Reformation. One famous anonymous letter 
submitted to the Congregation of the Index during the pontificate of Pope 
Gregory XIII (1572-1585) described Petrarch as dux et magister spurcarum 


»2 


libidinum—“guide and teacher of filthy lust." Concern was not limited to 


* 


Portions ofthis chapter first appeared as McHugh 2020. 

1 Grillo 2013, 93; for full poem and translation, see 195 in this chapter. Translations are my own 
unless otherwise noted. Early modern Italian spelling and punctuation have been modernized 
minimally throughout. 

2 Cited and discussed in Fragnito 1999, 125. For additional commentary, see Cox 2011, 33, 
with further bibliography at 288n180. Petrarch also drew the censors' ire with the so-called 
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the censors. The religious poet Gabriele Fiamma (c. 1533-1585) announced 
in the prefatory letter to his influential Rime spirituali (1570) his plan to 
cleanse poetry of its impurities, stating that “although [Petrarch's] words 
are not shameful, they are however amorous, and like tinder to a fire,” one 
that might engulf young readers in flame.’ But curing the fever and fire 
of Petrarchism turned out not to be so simple. Such poetry was simply 
too popular. And so carnal lyric appetites were not eradicated in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries so much as redirected: they 
were channeled into religious verse. The role of the lyric beloved came 
increasingly to be filled not by Laura lookalikes, but by Christ, Mary, and 
the saints. The present chapter explores how Petrarchism—and the fluid 
perception of gendering for both poet and beloved—evolved as amorous 
and spiritual lyric melded. 

The story of spiritual Petrarchism began long before the Council of Trent, 
of course, as did its inexorable tie to amorous verse. When I use the term 
“amorous,” I intend an earthly, erotic meaning different from “spiritual” 
love. Renaissance readers would have understood there to be a distinction 
between the two, asis demonstrated by Fiamma's condemnation of Petrarch's 
libidinous words as *amorous"—that is, as substantively different from 
Fiamma's own volume of rime spirituali—or by Tasso's division of his rime 
amorose from his rime sacre. Yet there was also much overlap between the 
two lyric categories; one need only think of how Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) 
blurred the line between them by using the metaphor of the sun (sole) to 
represent two “beloveds,” first her husband, and later Christ. 

Moreover, medieval and early modern Christianity itself was rife with 
amorous tropes, from references to the Song of Songs to writings by Saint 
Augustine and other Church doctors. As scholars have demonstrated amply, 
in the Middle Ages, the erotic and the spiritual were not mutually exclusive 
categories.^ Ruth Mazo Karras has highlighted that there was no singular 
view of sexuality in the Middle Ages, but rather a multiplicity, and that 
talk of sex infiltrated many aspects of life, including religion.5 Caroline 
Walker Bynum has drawn attention to another overlap between binaries: 
the treatment in medieval art and literature of Christ as both male and 
female. The fluid approach to gender norms exhibited by such medieval 


“Babylonian sonnets” (Rvf 137-39); see Stallybrass 2016. 

3 Fiamma 1570, asr: “Se ben le parole sue non son dishoneste, son ben però amorose, e sono 
come esca aggiunta al foco.” 

4 Moulton 2016, ix: “the erotic is ... very much a part of the spiritual realm.” 

5 Karras 2017. 

6 Bynum 2012, 79-118 
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religious poets as Francis of Assisi and Jacopone da Todi dovetails with such 
a view.” Faith could be an experience that was deeply spiritual while also 
being erotic, intellectual while also being emotionally and physically ecstatic. 
Seemingly disparate modes could work in harmony, without requiring 
overdetermined definitions. 

Early modern spiritual Petrarchists both drew upon and amplified these 
views. This chapter examines constructions of gender and desire in Italian 
religious lyric, focusing on two poets whose work bookended this remarkable 
period: Vittoria Colonna, known as the mother of spiritual Petrarchism for 
the verse she composed in the 1530s and 1540s; and Angelo Grillo (1557-1629), 
whose landmark canzoniere, published in its definitive edition in 1629, would 
give rise to the great religious madrigals of the baroque period. Colonna 
breathed life into religious verse, enabling it to spring autonomously from its 
formerly auxiliary role in the otherwise predominantly amorous canzoniere, 
while still welcoming a melding of the amorous and the religious in her 
verse.? Her collection also marks the beginning of a tradition, as Amedeo 
Quondam has shown: after Colonna, the publication of spiritual canzonieri 
increased steadily over the next several decades, until, by the early seven- 
teenth century, one could describe a veritable explosion of printed spiritual 
verse collections? The symbiotic relationship between earthly and divine 
love in Colonna's lyric would reach new heights in the Counter-Reformation, 
especially through Grillo's pen.'?^ A Genoese Benedictine cleric, Grillo was 
remarkable both for his influence in this period—on Giambattista Marino 
(1569-1625) and Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), among others—as well 
as his eccentric style." Grillo fills his poetry of divine love with bodies 
that weep, bleed, and break down, in what one critic has termed a “horrid 
sublimity."? Scholars have long noted Grillo's penchant for introducing 
amorous language into his spiritual verse. I look at how the poet directs 


7 Introduction, 7. 

8 Major contributions to the extensive scholarship on Colonna's spiritual verse include Bardazzi 
2001; Colonna 2005; Brundin 2008; and Colonna 2020. See also the bibliography of Cajelli 2018. 
For Colonna’s reliance on medieval religious poetry and practice, see Copello 2015; Falkeid 2021. 
9 Quondam 2005, 172-78. 

10 On Grillo, see Besomi 1969, 154-85; Durante and Martellotti 1989; Raboni 1991; Corradini 
1994, 35-121; Fócking 1994, especially 156—250; Bruscagli 2007, 1608—10; Ferretti 2007; Piatti 2007, 
94-99; Chiarla 2009; Morando 2009; Ferretti 2012; Chiarla 2013; and Ferretti 2015. 

11 On Marino and Grillo, see Pozzi 1960; and Besomi 1969, 154-85; for the influence of Grillo's 
religious madrigals, see Durante and Martellotti 1989, 47-48. On the religious madrigal generally, 
see Raboni 1991, 138-46; Bruscagli 2007, 1580-86. On musical settings of Grillo's poems, see 
Durante and Martellotti 1989. 

12 Bruscagli 2007, 1610: “orrida sublimita.” 
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that ardor toward a male divinity with a very real body, whose wounds are 
described as sensuous mouths, and whose beauty is lauded in gruesome 
blazon. What does it mean that the bodies most frequently depicted as 
breaking down are male—Christ’s and the poet's—in an era in which 
men were praised in terms of wholeness and virility? If Grillo's voice is not 
traditionally masculine, to what extent is it imbued with the feminine? 
To what extent is this feminine influence expressed through imitations 
of Colonna, who, until very recently, was considered to have fallen off the 
literary map during the Counter-Reformation?'? 

An issue of particular interest for this chapter is the presentation of 
masculinity in Italian Counter-Reformation religious literature, about which 
little has been said.'^ Indeed, little has been said of this period's religious 
literature at all.'5 But there is much in men's religious writing that invites an 
inquiry into the representation of gender fluidity. This literature often rejects 
the ideals of manly control outlined in different ways in such early modern 
touchstones as Castiglione's Libro del Cortegiano (Book ofthe Courtier) and 
Machiavelli’s Il principe (The Prince), discarding masculine restraint in favor 
of willful abasement. Poets became obsessed with weeping following the 
publication of Luigi Tansillo's Lagrime di san Pietro (Tears of Saint Peter, 
1560/1585). Male bodies were represented as infinitely penetrable and 
mutable, from meditations on Saint Francis's stigmata to ventriloquized 
poems in which male authors imagined themselves as nubile nuns." Male 
poets employed the Petrarchan lexicon of amorous love to describe them- 
selves as aflame with love for Christ, whom they portrayed as a young man 
of gorgeous face and body. We might label these expressions as "alternative 
masculinities," borrowing from Catherine Bates's study on the English 
Renaissance lyric tradition.'? Bates calls into question the critical tradi- 
tion of reading manly, masterful self-fashioning into the amorous verse of 
canonical giants like Shakespeare and Donne, when these authors frequently 
presented themselves as anything but heroic, whole, or authoritative; she 
invites us instead to “draw out the perverseness of male subjectivity such 


13 Colonna's enduring influence is explored in Cox and McHugh 2021; see especially Brundin 
2021; Cox 2021; Crivelli 2021; McHugh 2021; Torre 2021; and Wainwright 2021. 

14 Laven 2013, 10. 

15 Quondam 2020; Cox 2020. 

16 Tansillo's poem was published in part in 1560 and in its complete version in 1585. See Piatti 
2007, 62—74. 

17 OnFrancis poems, see Maggi 2008; on male poets ventriloquizing nuns, see Brundin 2012a, 
1140-47. 

18 Bates 2007. 
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as it is represented” in the verse itself.'? Like these English love poets (and 
Petrarch before them), male Italian Counter-Reformation poets reveled in 
their abjection. 

A madrigal by Grillo, excerpted in the epigraph, brings together many 
of the features discussed throughout this chapter: 


O piangerò mai tanto, 

ch'un fiume a poco, a poco 

io mi formi di pianto; 

se sol si puó varcare 

per questo fiume del pio sangue al mare? 
Tu, che mi desti i lumi, 

mia viva fonte, dammi i rivi, e i fiumi, 
cantando la mia gratia, elatua pena, 
forse verrò di sì gran mar sirena.?° 


Oh, will I ever cry enough that I might transform myself, little by little, 
into a river of tears? If only it were possible to sail upon this river to that 
sea of pious blood! You, who rouse my eyes, my living font, grant me the 
streams and the rivers. Singing my grace and Your pain, perhaps I will 
become, in so great a sea, a siren. 


There is a strong continuity here between the presentations of amorous and 
religious love. The poet weeps so much that his tears form streams and rivers. 
This is a mode of masculinity that is figuratively and literally fluid. The 
boundaries between bodies are broken down, Grillo's tears flowing into the 
sea of Christ's blood. The poet's body is also mutable. In the penultimate line, 
Grillo describes himself singing (cantando), a common enough Petrarchan 
verb. The volta comes in the last line—in the very last word, in fact —where 
the poet reveals his imagined form on that sanguineous sea: a siren. Of 
course, the metaphor is meant to capture the element of song, the purview of 
siren and poet alike. But the siren is also a mythological figure representative 
in this period of dangerous and powerful feminine sexual allure. Indeed, 
the tempting song typically belonged to a poem's lady beloved; here, Grillo 
adopts it for himself, along with the female form. Grillo uses a wild conceit 
to paint for the reader a devotional picture shaded with erotic temptation, 


19 Bates 2007, 3. 
20 Grillo 2013, 93. 
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at the very moment when the Counter-Reformation has supposedly purged 
Petrarchan lyric of both artistic vanity and sexual impurity. 


The Spiritual Petrarch 


Erotic and spiritual ardor had been constant, if uneasy, lyric companions 
ever since the Rerum vulgarium fragmenta. Petrarch relegated religious verse 
to the minority, but it appears at key moments, bookending the amorous 
experience: the proemial sonnet describes a conversion, and the closing 
sequence (Rvf. 361—66) is the capstone of the poet's repentance. The collection 
closes with the famous canzone to the Virgin, who usurps Laura as worthy 
love object. In these poems, when the Lord or Christ are present, it is in 
spirit rather than in body. Mentions of Christ's suffering are fleeting and 
unspecific, as in the penitential sonnet 357: "Nor do I fear the threats of 
death, which the King suffered with worse pain.” God is named but little 
seen: in sonnet 362, the poet asks for permission to see the faces of both the 
Lord and the deceased Laura, though that remains but a possibility, tellingly 
expressed in the subjunctive, “that I might see both of their faces" (ch’i’stia 
aveder et l'uno et l'altro volto, emphasis mine).?? In 365, the Lord is described 
as "invisible" (invisibile).?3 With religious poetry, as with amorous, Petrarch 
exhibits a certain corporeal reservation; one is reminded that perhaps the 
most erotic poem in the collection is about not Laura's body, but her veil 
(Rvf. 52). If the beloved's body is absent or named in parts and Christ's does 
not feature, the poet's is everywhere, enclosing the lyric io in a decaying and 
claustrophobia-inducing space, as in the penitential sonnet 364, where he 
describes himself as “weary” (stanco) and addresses the Lord as “[You] who 
have enclosed me in this prison." In the religious sonnet 363, the poet's 
body is described as having suffered physical torment at the hands of Love, 
“him who pierces and heals, who once made of me such a long torture"—a 
conflation of both Cupid's arrows and the instruments of Christ's crucifixion, 
joined in the poet's memory in an assault on his own body.”5 Waning time, 


21 Petrarca 2001, 554-55: “Né minacce temer debbo di morte, / ch '| Re sofferse con più grave 
pena." All quotations of Petrarch in Italian and English are from this edition, edited and translated 
by Robert Durling. 

22 Petrarca 2001, 570—71; translation modified. 

23 Petrarca 2001, 574-75. 

24 Petrarca 2001, 572-73: "Signor che 'n questo carcer m'ài rinchiuso.” On the recurring trope 
in Petrarch's canzoniere of the body as prison, see Marcozzi 2010. 

25 Petrarca 2001, 572-73: "colui che punge et molce, / che già fece di me si lungo stratio." 
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weariness, death: these are the focus of poems such as sonnet 365, which is 
a picture of abjection, as the poet begs God for peace: “You know well that I 
have no hope in anyone else." 

Devotional ecstasy is to be found elsewhere, in certain in vita poems 
for Laura, whom Petrarch first spied on Good Friday. Exemplary in this 
regard is sonnet 61, an anniversary poem and benediction of that first 
sight: “Blessed be the day and the month and the year and the season and 
the time and the hour and the instant and the beautiful countryside and 
the place where I was struck,” he intones with breathless polysyndeton.?7 
The sonnet is illustrative of what John Freccero has described as Petrarch's 
poetics of idolization.?? The first word of the sonnet, the outcry of “blessed” 
(benedetto), cannot help but recall Dante's Purgatorio, when Beatrice's arrival 
in the earthly paradise is met with shouts of "Benedictus qui venis!" (Pur. 
30.19). This in turn is an echo of the exclamations at Jesus's entrance into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, *Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord" (Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini, Mark 11:9 KJV), and marks 
Beatrice a Christ-like figure, she who will lead the poet to God, and his 
ultimate salvation. 

Whether or not Petrarch's conversion—the fate of his body and soul, 
the narrative that frames the lyric journey—is to be read so convincingly 
is a divisive issue in the scholarship, and one with gendered implications. 
At the very least, we can say that Petrarch's trajectory, as he portrays it, 
is marked by "instability," as Teodolinda Barolini describes; the author 
seems to signal failure himself when, looking back upon his *youthful 
error" (giovenile errore) in the proemial sonnet, he lets slip that even now, 
he is only changed “in part" from the man he once was.?? Christian Moevs 
has described Petrarch trying to force his own conversion in the lyric, 
the Secretum, and other writings, describing it as “a ‘macho’ act of the 
will.”3° But that effort of machismo ultimately falls short, hamstrung by the 
poet's accidia, a listless despair, stemming from “a subjective self that is ... 
unstable.” The poetic narrative can be read as a failure of manly will, the 


26 Petrarca 2001, 574—75: “tu sai ben che'n altrui non ó speranza.” 

27 Petrarca 2001, 138: "Benedetto sia ' giorno e’ mese et l'anno / e la stagione e ’l tempo et l'ora 
e’l punto / e'l bel paese e ’l loco ov’ io fui giunto." 

28 Freccero 1986. See also Durling 1971, 5-20; and Moevs 2009, 229-31. 

29 Barolini 2009a, 36; Petrarca 2001, 36-37: *quand'era in parte altr’ uom da quel ch’ i’ sono" 
(“when I was in part another man from what I am now"; emphasis mine). For a recent reading 
of Petrarch's journey to God as unified and straightforward, see Peterson 2016. 

30 Moevs 2009, 246. 

31 Moevs 2009, 246. 
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mark of a male subject who is not stable, not whole— scattered. He is hardly 
“solid” or “strong,” to return to our Castiglionian terminology.8° Rather, as 
is laid out in the very first sonnet, Petrarch feeds his heart on sighs and 
weeps as much as speaks his poetry.83 Spirituality in Petrarch presents a 
sort of gendered paradox, then. Even at the outset of the collection, from 
the supposed perspective of an older, wiser man—ostensibly the same 
masculine figure he sought to construct in his autobiography, as we saw in 
Chapter 1—the poet declines the opportunity to present himself as macho, 
willful, whole.34 


Gender and Desire in Spiritual Petrarchism 


How did religious lyric evolve in the sixteenth century, in the age of the 
Petrarchists? Bembo built a canzoniere similar to Petrarch's: a primarily 
amorous collection bookended by a penitential proemial sonnet and a 
short series of concluding spiritual verse. Bembo's 1530 collection closed 
with a series of five sonnets and a ballata composed in 1528 (nos. 133-38), 
asking God to convert his will away from earthly temptation; a new pair 
of religious sonnets, 177 and 178, which closely imitate Petrarch's 364 and 
365, came to serve as the concluding components to the edition of the 
canzoniere in 1548.55 Bembo's choices set the model for the sixteenth-century 
canzoniere, a structure that was reinforced when it was reproduced by the 
influential Giovanni Della Casa (1503-1556), Bembo's chosen heir. Della Casa's 
slender collection, published posthumously in 1558, comprises sixty-four 
poems— mostly amorous, with some encomiastic and correspondence 
verse—and concludes on a spiritual note. “Questa vita mortal" (This mortal 
life) is one of Della Casa's most celebrated works: a majestic, sweeping 
contemplation of time, creation, and man's relationship with his Creator. 
Composed on the eve ofthe poet's death, it is a hymn of gratitude, expressing 
his wonder at all the Lord has made: *And the day and the sun are works of 
your hands," concludes the sonnet, and with it the collection's entire lyric 
trajectory3° Bembo’s and Della Casa’s format became the dominant model 


32 See Introduction, 22-23. 

33 Petrarca 2001, 36-37: “quei sospiri ond'io nudriva '| core”; “del vario stile in ch'io piango et 
ragiono." 

34 See Chapter, especially 51-53. 

35 SeeBembo 2008, 325-35 and 409. 

36 Della Casa 2014, 224 (no. LXIV): “e ’l giorno e 1 sol de le tue man son opre." On this poem, 
see Marini 2005, 465-67; Bausi 2012, 25-29. 
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for canzonieri through the 1560s: treating spiritual verse as the constant, but 
seemingly lesser, companion to amorous and occasional verse, relegating 
devotional sentiment to the closing pages of a collection primarily devoted 
to earthlier topics. 

And yet, during the same span of decades in which Bembo and Della 
Casa were publishing more traditionally amorous canzonieri, an alternate 
path was being forged. The Franciscan friar Girolamo Malipiero (1480-c. 
1547) published his Petrarca spirituale (Spiritual Petrarch) in 1536, the first 
print collection to take the small spiritual segment of a standard Petrarchan 
canzoniere and give it autonomous life. His is a religious riscrittura, or 
spiritual rewriting, of Petrarch's Rerum vulgarium fragmenta.’ Malipiero 
takes Petrarch's poems, maintaining their rhyme words and sometimes 
entire lines, and transforms them into repentant, moralizing compositions, 
in order to “consecrate and purge" (consacro et purgo), as he says in his prefa- 
tory sonnet.3 The quality of the verse has been much maligned by critics, 
though the collection must be acknowledged, both for its primacy and its 
popularity (it was reprinted half a dozen times in the sixteenth century).39 
The gendering of the lyric “I” is established not only in the poems, but in 
a dialogue that precedes the collection, in which Malipiero and the ghost 
of Petrarch meet, while the former is visiting the latter's tomb in Arquà. 
Petrarch explains that divine justice will not allow him to pass to heaven 
until his body of amorous poems is “remade” (ritrattata).*° Malipiero has his 
avatar try to give Petrarch the benefit of the doubt—was Laura not really an 
allegory for Wisdom?—but Petrarch’s spirit insists that the poetry was about 
his earthly love for a real woman.” Malipiero insists on reading Petrarch’s 
“unmacho” failure, to use Moevs’s language. The ethically weak Petrarch 
of the dialogue is sharply contrasted in Malipiero’s riscrittura with the 
willful lyric “I” who is no longer tortured or fallible, but firm and didactic. 
However, if Malipiero writes masculinity in Manichean terms—stable and 
strong versus scattered and weak—his project seems to have unexpectedly 
inspired the bizarrely gender-fluid experiment that was Stefano Colonna’s 


37 Onthe practice of riscrittura, especially for lyric, see Quondam 1991, 203-62; Fócking 1994; 
Ussia 1999; Forni 2005; Quondam 2005, 213-82; Cox 2011, 32-45; Brundin 2012a; Luzzi 2013; Torre 
2019; Cox 2020, 17-18, 30-34; and Torre 2021. 

38 Malipiero 1536, 8v. On Malipiero, see Roche 1989, 91-96; Quondam 1991, 203-62; Zaja 2009, 
237-38; Roush 2015, 44-58; and Torre 2021, 310-22. 

39 Forexample, Kennedy 1994, 34: "bizarre spiritualizing”; Zaja 2009, 238: “the inescapable 
disintegration of the poetic valor" of Petrarch's poetry; Roush 2015, 161: "very clumsy." 

40 Malipiero 1536, 2v. 

41 Malipiero 1536, 2v-3r. On this point, see Roche 1989, 92. 
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canzoniere of1552, another moralizing riscrittura, this one written entirely 
in the voice of Laura.* 

Cut from a different shroud is the spiritual poetry by Vittoria Colonna 
and Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564). Their friendship was forged 
when the two met in Rome in the late 1530s, where they bonded over their 
passions for art and spirituality. Famously, around 1540, Colonna created 
a manuscript edition of her poems, one of only two or three hand-copied 
collections she produced in her entire life; Michelangelo made for her a 
series of spiritual drawings.* Michelangelo also wrote many poems for 
her, often addressing her as spiritual guide, as in a madrigal that opens 
with the assertion, “You make me rise, my lady, so far above myself" (Tanto 
sopra me stesso / mi fai, donna, salire).^^ In 1546, eight years after the first 
(unauthorized) publication of Colonna's poetry in 1538, her spiritual verse 
was published for the first time as a standalone collection, the Valgrisi 
Rime spirituali. The two maintained their creative and spiritual friendship 
until her death in 1547. Michelangelo continued to write, leaving behind 
more than three hundred poems on myriad topics—amorous desire, art, 
friendship, old age—including a great number of spiritual poems. Though 
the poetry was not published in Michelangelo's lifetime (an effort to compile 
a collection in 1550 failed; it would not be published until 1623), it circulated 
in manuscript and was well regarded by contemporaries. Benedetto Varchi 
delivered two public lectures on his poems for the Accademia Fiorentina, 
whose gatherings were mostly devoted to poetry by the giants Dante and 
Petrarch; the lectures were published in 1550 as the Lezzioni (Readings). 
Michelangelo died in 1564. 

In contrast with the rigid Malipiero, Michelangelo is fluid in his presenta- 
tion of gender in spiritual verse. His subversion of gender norms often takes 
the form of masculine abjection; his modern translator, James Saslow, sees 
in his poetry proof that "although he could not free himself entirely from 
the gender assumptions of his own time, he struggled to bend or extend 


42 Roche1989, 94, and Quondam 1991, 205, both make the connection. For comparison of the 
two projects, see Torre 2021. 

43 Onthe friendship and Michelangelo's drawings, see recently Forcellino 2016 and the 
bibliography contained therein, to which should be added Targoff 2018, 176-207; Donati 2019; 
Geronimus 2021; Maratsos 2021. See also the bibliography at Chapter 4, 166n33. 

44 Translation from Buonarroti 1991, 307. On Colonna’s seniority in spiritual and intellectual 
matters, see Brundin 2005, 27-29. 

45 Forbibliography on Michelangelo's poetry, see Moroncini 2017, 76-77nn3-4. Among notable 
sources, see Buonarroti 1991; Prodan 2014; Copello 2017. 
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their application." Gender fluidity is apparent in such celebrated poems 
as the sonnet "Vorrei voler" (I wish I wanted). In the tercets, Michelangelo 
asks God to "ravish him with His grace." To quote Konrad Eisenbichler, the 
poet undergoes *a gender change whereby he [becomes] the submissive 
bride”: “Oh, rend this veil, my Lord! Break down the wall" (Squarcia vel tu, 
Signor, rompi quell muro), demands Michelangelo, referring to himself as 
God's “fair bride" (bella sposa). Critics have pointed to an overlap between 
the spiritual and the erotic in Michelangelo's sculptures as well, for example, 
the alluring nude that is his Risen Christ.48 An expansive conception of gender 
extends to his spiritualized poems for Colonna, where he often gives Colonna 
the active masculine role and describes himself in the passive feminine 
position. He imagines her accessing his trembling soul like the sculptor who 
exposes a figure concealed in stone, or portrays himself as an empty mold, 
fired by love, waiting to be filled and shattered by her.*? Constance Furey 
has argued that Michelangelo's representation of gender in his discussions 
with Colonna—most famously, his reference to her in one letter as amico, 
the Italian masculine for "friend"—is not a reductive swapping of genders, 
but rather something more fluid: “an intriguing confusion of gendered 
signification rather than simple inversion.” One is reminded of the female 
figures in Michelangelo's art, “whose gender is ambiguous to the extent that 
the masculine and feminine are conjoined.” 

Malipiero's collection was an original (if cold) recasting of Petrarch; 
Michelangelo's poetry is a lyric portrait of one ofthe era's most captivating 
figures; yet neither body of religious verse was as influential as that penned 
by Vittoria Colonna. The spiritual canzoniere as an imitable form would only 
come into being with the “foundational” Rime spirituali of1546.5* Combining 
high style with religious fervor, Colonna expanded upon the short, closing 
spiritual sequences of Petrarch and Bembo, building an entire body of 
verse in which the religious poem is not the perfunctory end ofthe author's 
religious journey, but only its ecstatic beginning. And in Colonna’s religious 
lyric about gender, desire, and the body, one finds a different response to 


46 Buonarroti 1991, 143. 

47 Eisenbichler 1987, 130; for the poem in full, see Buonarroti 1991, 149. 

48 Rambuss 1998, 4. 

49 Buonarroti 1991, 305-6. 

50 Furey2006,124, describing how Michelangelo also praises Colonna as the platonic ideal of 
femininity. For the letter, see Poggi 1965-83, 4:344 (letter1147); for the translation see Ramsden 
1963, 2:120 (letter 347). 

51 Jacobs2000, 59. 

52 Quondam 2005, 172; elaborated in Cox 2008, 71. 
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accidia. If Petrarch's spiritual sloth rendered him limply passive, Colonna 
demonstrates an active will to turn herself to God. This is captured neatly 
in her take on Petrarch's much-imitated Rvf189, "Passa la nave mia" (My 
ship passes).5? In the original amorous poem, Petrarch describes himself 
aboard a ship lost at sea, captained by his enemy, Love, tossed by winds of 
sighs and raindrops of tears, his ropes twisted with error and ignorance. In 
the final line, Petrarch despairs he may never arrive at port.54 By contrast, 
Colonna vividly describes herself in the present active tense: “I run to the 
shore” (io corro al lido); “I lash" (lego) my boat to the living rock of Christ. 
Her final lines portray not despair, but agency, as she states that she does 
this so that, whenever she wants, she can tow her boat back to port.55 “I 
want” (voglio), she declares; “I can" (posso).5° 

Female agency suffuses Colonna's spiritual writing and is especially 
apparent in her treatment of the figure of Mary Magdalene, who was a 
crucial figure for the poet's spiritual thinking. Colonna wrote of her in 
several poems.57 She also spoke of her at length in letters to her cousin by 
marriage, Costanza d'Avalos, and commissioned two paintings ofthe saint, 
by Titian and Michelangelo, as well as a possible third.5? In writing, Colonna 
portrays Mary Magdalene as a woman who is an active and outspoken 
participant in religion, a “beloved disciple" and “apostle.”59 The latter term 
derives from the Greek apostolos, *a messenger," and Colonna emphasizes 
Magdalene's eloquence, stating how “with inflamed, wise, and sweet words,” 
she was able to "convert queens with their kingdoms and a great number 
of people”; she is further distinguished for giving “clear witness" and “first 
herald” of the resurrection.5° Colonna portrays Magdalene as superior to 


53 See Cachey 2009, 24-39. 

54 Petrarca 2001, 334-35: “tal ch’ i’ ’ncomincio a desperare del porto." 

55 Colonna 2005, 132-35 (S1:82): “sì che quand'io / voglio posso ad ognor ritrarla in porto." All 
translations from this edition are by Brundin. All the numbering of Colonna's poems is taken 
from Colonna 1982. 

56 By contrast Michelangelo's famous no. 285 is much more like Petrarch's original. 

57 Colonna's poems on Mary Magdalene are $1121, $1155, $2:25, $2:26, and 82:36; see Adler 2000; 
Brundin 2001, 70, 77, 79-80; Debby 2003; and Rafanelli 2012, 240-8. For Colonna's identification 
with the figure, see Adler 2000, 320; Furey 2006, 122; Rafanelli 2012, 241; Cox 2016a, 501. 

58 Theartistic commissions from Titian may be his Magdalene in the Pitti Palace (see, recently, 
Och 2001; Debby 2003; Geronimus 2021; Nygren 2021). On Michelangelo's painting, now lost but 
known from copies, see Rafanelli 2012 and the bibliography listed in 241-43n42. For the third 
commission, possibly by Correggio, see the bibliography discussed in Rafanelli 2012, 243n44. 
59 Colonna 1892, 300 (letter CXXXIII): “quella amata discepola ... che era sua apostola." 

60 Colonna 1892, 300—301: “con le ignite, saggi et dolci parole convertir vedo regine con li 
regni et numero grandissimo di persone" (in a passage on Mary Magdalene and Catherine of 


», 


Alexandria together); “chiaro testimonio”; “prima annunciatrice." 
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the male disciples, in both poetry and prose, for “her love was inflamed” in 
the wake of Christ's death, even as the men's faith cooled.8 In one sonnet, 
Colonna describes Magdalene's fearless acceptance ofthe sight ofthe risen 
Christ, inspiring Colonna to a bold claim on behalf of her gender in the 
lasttwo lines: "itis fitting to give women full credit for having hearts more 
devoted and more constant"? And though Magdalene exhibits a masculine 
willfulness, she is still a feminine exemplum. Castiglione, in his Cortegiano, 
listed her among those who prove that women can achieve a state of grace.9? 
Colonna described Magdalene as a model for women, alongside Catherine 
of Alexandria: “now let us see ourselves reflected in the mirror ofthe works 
of their most beautiful bodies, imitating the thoughts of their saintly and 
bright minds.”°4 Colonna forged a place in male intellectual spheres in part 
by presenting herself as holding to social ideals of femininity.55 Perhaps 
we should not be surprised to see Colonna praising Magdalene for her 
harmonious blend of masculine and feminine traits. Michelangelo described 
his friend Colonna with similarly gender-fluid language in two instances 
that have come to be widely known: his use of amico, mentioned above, and 
his reference to her in one poem as “a man within a woman."66 

If Mary Magdalene is a vital example of how Colonna's writing contains 
traits both masculine and feminine, the saint is also a link between the 
poet's amorous and spiritual verse: a dynamic, at times erotic, figuration 
of the bride of Christ. "Lady, inflamed and vehement" (Donna accesa 
animosa) is how Colonna describes her in one poem, who leaves behind 
all that does not please her “true, eternal lover" (vero eterno Amante).57 
“Blessed is she whom eternal love inflamed" (Beata lei ch'eterno amor 
accese) opens another poem, moving on to a litany of Petrarchan com- 
monplaces, markers of Petrarch's desire for Laura in a spiritual context: 
"divine arrow” (divino strale), “celestial bow" (celest'arco), “sweet snare” 
(soave laccio), the love “wound” (piaga) and "tears" (lagrime).° Colonna 
also praises Magdalene for her beauty: one sonnet opens by identifying 


61 Colonna 1892, 301: “et quando a gli altri per la sua morte s'intepidi la fede, accendersi a lei 
l'amore" as described in Adler 2000, 315. 

62 Colonna 1982, 162 (S1:155): “convien dar a le donne il preggio intero / d'averil cor più acceso 
e più constante." 

63 Castiglione 2007 (4.72). 

64 Colonna 1892, 302: “Hora specchiamosi noi ne le opera dei bellissimi lor corpi, et i pensieri 
delle sante et chiare menti imitando.” On this passage, see Brundin 2001, 80. 

65 See Cox 20058, 14-19. 

66 The poem is G235 (Buonarroti 1991, 398-99). 

67 Colonna 2005, 76. 

68 Colonna 1982, 189 (S2:25). 
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her as “the beautiful lady" (la bella donna).5? Within the Neoplatonic ideals 
of the time, Magdalene's external beauty was seen as the expression of 
her soul, which in part explains the beautiful, and undeniably erotic, 
naked Titian Magdalene that may be the Colonna commission.” Art 
historians have argued that Colonna's writings ofthe saint as empowered 
and vocal may have influenced Michelangelo's and Titian's representations; 
Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, for one, has argued for a link between Colonna's 
writings and Titian's sensuous portrayal of the Pitti Magdalene, as both 
representations depict the saint *aglow with her burning passion for 
Christ."' Perhaps a reason that Magdalene was a productive site for this 
blending of erotic and religious, beyond broader cultural trends, was more 
personal to Colonna: since the third century, Magdalene's search for the 
risen Christ has been likened to the bride's quest for her husband in the 
Song of Songs"? This means that Magdalene was, like Colonna, a kind of 
exemplary widow. 

This is all to say that Colonna's verse for Magdalene is emblematic of one 
of the most fascinating, and least discussed, aspects of Colonna's writing: 
a mix of erotic and spiritual love. In some ways the connection is beyond 
obvious; critics have long noted how Colonna redeployed the “bel Sole" 
epithet once reserved for her husband in poetry dedicated to Christ.73 
Yet scholars continue to read Colonna's body of verse, both amorous and 
spiritual, as chaste and distant.” We find this blending of conjugal and 
spiritual throughout Colonna's lyric. In her religious sonnets, for example, 
S1:7 and S1:8 form a dyad centralizing the metaphor of marriage: in the 
former, Colonna awaits her “eternal wedding vows’; the latter, invoking the 
erotic imagery of the Song of Songs, portrays Colonna waiting in the dark 
for her “dear husband,” “joyful and eager,” a bride on her wedding night.” 
Another example is a set of similarities between the following sonnets, one 
classified in the modern edition of her poetry as belong to the so-called 
rime amorose, the other to the rime spirituali: 


69 Colonna 1982, 162 (81:155): “La bella donna.” 

70 On early modern portrayals of the saint's beauty, see Haskins 1993, 229-96; in Italian 
Counter-Reformation poetry and art, see the relevant essays in Stagno 2009; Piantoni 2013. 

71 Debby 2003, 32. See also Nygren 2021 on the erotics of the painting and Colonna's 
spirituality. 

72 Haskins 1993, 63-67, on Hippolytus linking Magdalene to this text. 

73 For continuities between the two bodies of verse, see Russell 1992; Smarr 2001, 7. 

74 Forthe historiography behind this vision of Colonna, see Cox 2021. Portrayals that ran 
counter to this image are discussed in Robin 2012 and McHugh 2013. 

75 Colonna 2005, 60 (S1:7): “nozze eterne”; 64 (S1:8): “caro Sposo”; "lieta e presta.” 
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A1:25 
Se in oro, in cigno, in tauro il sommo Giove 

converso fu da cieco error sospinto, 

dal divin soglio al terren labirinto 

si mosse quel che gli altri ferma e move. 4 
Amor, s'apprezzi sol mirabil prove, 

da gloria vana e stran desir convinto 

portami ov'or dal proprio valor spinto 

rifulge il mio bel Sol con luci nove. 8 
Maggior miracol fia, più altera impresa 

di trasportarmi al Ciel con mortal velo 

ch'indur con umil forma in terra i dei. 11 
Ma se d'alto desir la mente accesa 

vaneggia, astretta d’amoroso zelo, 


porgi tua forza ardir ai pensier miei. 


Whether as gold, as a swan, or as a bull the high 
Jove was transformed, driven mad by blind 
error, he moved from divine throne to earthly 
labyrinth, he who stills and moves others. Love, 
if you value only miraculous trials, convinced 
only by vain glory and strange desire, carry me 
now to where my fair sun, elevated by his own 
valor, shines with new light. Greater miracle 
would it be, nobler triumph, to transport me 
to heaven in mortal veil than to bring gods 
to earth in humble form. But if my mind, 
ablaze with high desire, wanders, compelled 
by amorous zeal, may your force grant daring 
to my thoughts. 


14 


205 


$123 
Apra sen, Giove, e di sue grazie tante 
faccia che ’l mondo in ogni parte abonde, 
si che l'anime poi liete e feconde 
sian tutte di virtute amiche e sante. 4 
Soave primavera orni ed ammante 
la terra e corran puro nettar l’onde; 
copra di gemme il mar l'altere sponde, 
ed ogni scoglio sia ricco diamante, 8 
per ornorar il giorno aventuroso 
che ne die' il parto eternamente eletto 
per apportar vera salute a noi; n 
a cantar come in veste umana ascoso 
venne l'immortal Dio, discenda poi 
da l'angeliche squadre il più perfetto. 14 
May Jove open his heart and bring the abun- 
dance / ofhis many graces to all the world, / 
so that our souls may become enriched and 
fertile / with pure and holy virtues. / Sweet 
spring adorn and carpet / the earth, and 
waves of pure nectar swell the oceans; / let 
the sea strew her proud shores with gems, 
and let every rock be carved from perfect 
diamonds, / to venerate that blessed day / 
that saw the divinely elected birth / that 
brought true salvation to us all; / to sing of 
how, disguised in human form, / immortal 
God descended, let he who is / most perfect 
among the angelic throngs descend.77 


"Se in oro, in cigno, in tauro il sommo Giove" (A1:25) likens Colonna's desire 
for a heavenly conjugal visit to Jove's sexual exploits as a shower of gold, a 
swan, and a bull. The spiritual “Apra 'l sen, Giove e di sue grazie tante" (S1:23) 
makes more oblique reference to Jove's earthly romps, as a way to describe 
the Christian God's nurturing of “rich and fertile" souls in a golden-age 


springtime. The similarity between the two poems is clearin their mutual 


76 Colonna 1982, 95 (A1:25), translation mine. For commentary, see McHugh 2013, 352—544. 


77 Original Italian and translation from Colonna 2005, 78-81 (S1:23). 
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presentation ofJove in the incipit, and even more strongly in their insistence 
on spousal love and the human body in the tercets: Colonna asks to be 
transferred to heaven in “mortal veil" (mortal velo) in A1:25; in $1:23, the 
result of Jove's fecundity is Mary's impregnation and the descent of “im- 
mortal God” (l'iummortal Dio) in “human form" (veste umana). That Colonna 
may have been aware of, and experimenting with, the erotic charge of her 
Christological poem is suggested by the fact that she apparently amended it. 
The version under discussion here appeared in her private gift manuscript 
for Michelangelo in the early 1540s. The more public, printed version ofthe 
sonnet, which first appeared in 1548, is stripped of all markings of pagan 
lust. Jove is effaced, replaced in the incipit by a tempered entreaty to the 
sky itself: “May heaven open" (Aprasi il ciel).?8 

Colonna often describes spiritual love in corporeal terms, in stark contrast 
to Petrarch, as well as Malipiero, Bembo, and other male Petrarchists before 
her. Christ's body is the focus of her famous proemial spiritual sonnet, where 
she declares her intention to use the nails that punctured Christ's limbs 
as her pen and to make his blood and flesh her ink and parchment.?9 At 
other times, Colonna's treatment of Christ's body elides gender difference, 
employing scriptural language to express her desire to plant her seed in 
Christ: “so that I might make in you happy fruit" (ond io frutto felice / faccia 
in te).8° Elsewhere, she reuses one of her most innovative metaphors from 
the rime amorose, the imagery of her husband as “seal” (sigillo) and she as 
“wax” (cera), in spiritual settings. Aristotle had used the metaphor to figure 
the active, form-giving role as male in relation to the passive female vessel, 
and Colonna follows suit in A1:18, making herself wax to her husband's seal. 
The metaphor was so beloved by Colonna that she uses it in reference to 
herself again in a religious poem, $1:49, placing the Lord in her husband's 
former place, hoping He will press His seal upon the soft wax of her heart.8' In 
another sonnet, 81:23, the comparison is applied to God and Saint Francis, a 
symbol ofthe impression ofthe stigmata onto the saint's body. The resonance 


78 Colonna 1548, 20; Colonna 1982, 96 (S1:23). For further examples of differences between 
Colonna's spiritual poems in print and in the manuscript for Michelangelo, see Prodan 2021 
158-63. 

79 Colonna 2005, 56-57 (S1:1): “i santi chiodi omai sian le mie penne, / e puro inchiostro il 
prezioso sangue, / vergata carta il sacro corpo exangue, / si ch'io scriva ad altrui quel ch'ei 
sostenne” (“let the holy nails from now on be my quills, / and the precious blood my pure 
ink, / my lined paper the sacred lifeless body, / so that I may write down for others all that he 
suffered"). For commentary, see Bianco 1998, 42; Brundin 2008, 82-84; Forni 2005, 82; Cox 20138, 
192; Brundin 2016, 56; Targoff 2021b, 22; and Wainwright 2021, 95-98. 

80 Colonna 1982, 12 ($1112); for commentary, see Brundin 2008, 90-91. 

81 Colonna 1982, 109 (S1:49). 
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between the two poems is strengthened through use of a trio of shared 
rhyme words (cera, altera, intera), making the connection to the amorous 
precedent in her oeuvre clearer. 

Yet gender in this poem is not clear-cut. Though Francis as recipient of 
the impression takes the feminine role in the metaphors and is further 
feminized when he is associated with the image ofthe bride of Christ (la Sua 
sposa), what Christ specifically presses into Francis's body are “His bitter 
wounds" (l'aspre Sue piaghe): that is, the marks of the permeability of his own 
body. The poem is all penetrability and reproduction, as Christ's clutching 
Francis to him (quanto ti strinse) produces a perfect copy of his own person 
(ed a te quanto intera / die’ la Sua forma e le virtuti stesse). Importantly, the 
feminization of Francis would have had implications for real-life readers and 
the gendering of religious practice. It is one thing for the institution ofthe 
Church to propose marriage as religious figural language. It is another when 
a poet famous as both a wife and a Reformist activist uses the metaphor.*? 
Placing Francis in the place ofthe ideal wife and using the spousal metaphor 
that stood for the entire body of the Church, Colonna broadens her scope, 
and figures the ideal spiritual soul as one that is feminine. 

We have some evidence that Colonna's first generation of female imitators 
appreciated this erotic religiosity in her work. Isabella Morra (c. 1520—1545) left 
behind a small body of work and has garnered critical attention in part due 
to her early and violent death at the hands of her brother. As Janet Smarr has 
described, Morra, a young and unmarried Petrarchist, had to find a suitable 
"substitute" for the figure of Laura in her writing.83 In her secular verse, she 
does this by writing of her father, using the meter of amorous desire to describe 
filiallove. As for her religious verse, the substitute she finds is Christ, for whom 
she composes a canzone that is a Petrarchan blazon of his form. She states 
that her intention is to describe his human body— not a divine idea, but the 
form of a real man with a ‘lovely human face" (tuo bel volto umano).84 Morra's 
portrait runs the length of Christ's body: forehead, eyelids, eyelashes, eyes, 
hair, mouth, cheeks, body and stature, hands, and finally “pale foot" (bianco 
piede). The descriptions of Christ's hair and lips are especially sensual and 
lingering, and commence with mention of Morra's own tongue: “O my tongue, 
mute like all others before this sight, why do you not also speak of his hair, 
as much more beautiful than the sun as He is himself lovelier and brighter 


82 On Colonna's Reformist thought, see Brundin 2008; Bowd 2016; Campi 2016; Carinci 2016, 
405-70, 423-24; Forcellino 2016, 280-84; Sapegno 2016a, 186-93; Prodan 2021; Targoff 20214. 
83 Smarr 2001, 9-11. 

84 Poem and translation taken from Cox 2013a, 205-8. 
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than the sun?”85 The description culminates with Christ's foot, which leads 
the poet to describe her jealousy of Mary Magdalene, who got to wrap her 
hair around it. There is an intimacy in her description, which she intends 
for herself alone (a me sola vorrei / ed iscolpirmi, emphasis mine), which she 
reemphasizes a few lines down when she begs that she be allowed to portray 
him for herself alone: “Lord, concede me this grace, that I may show you to 
myself with my pen.”® This is a real flesh-and-blood Christ as opposed to a 
mystical, mythical, or abstract figure. Morra's amorous language presents 
her as Christ's faithful lover (tua fida amante) and conveys an urgency with 
her intention “only to relieve my desires" (sol per disfogare i desir miei). The 
amorous element is intensified in that the phrase echoes Colonna: not a 
religious poem, but rather her famous amorous proemial sonnet, in which she 
writes “only to relieve" (sol per sfogar) her intense emotions for her husband. Yet 
the older poet wanted to release her pain (doglia); the younger one, her desire. 

Thus, we see that fluidity—between male and female, spiritual and 
amorous—was present in spiritual Petrarchism from the beginning. Taking 
these poets at their word, taking seriously their blurring of these lines, 
grants not only a fuller understanding of midcentury poetry, but also of 
their influence later in the century. 


Counter-Reformation Lyric 


How did spiritual lyric production change after the Council of Trent? The 
letter to the reader in Gabriele Fiamma’s 1570 Rime, mentioned at the outset 
of this chapter, captures well the new lyric poetics—one centered on con- 
version.87 In the preface to his poems, Fiamma worries that the bedrocks 
of Italian literary education, Boccaccio and Petrarch, pose a moral danger 
to young minds and humbly proposes his own religious lyric as a more 
ethical alternative. But Fiamma has a grander plan in mind. He wants to 
return poetry to its original state of purity: praise of God.9? As Paolo Zaja 
has noted, by looking to recast lyric based on an older, more perfect model, 
Fiamma also recasts himself as a sort of spiritual Bembo, the secular savior 


85 Cox 2013a, 206: “O mia e tutte l'altre lingue mute, / perché non dite ancor de’ suoi capelli, / 
tanto del sol più belli / quanto è più bello e chiaro egli del sole." 

86 Cox 2013a, 205, 207: "Questa grazia, Signor, mi sia concessa / ch'io mostri col mio stil te a 
me stessa." 

87 Fiamma 1570, a5r. On Fiamma, see Zaja 2009, and the prior bibliography at 235n2. 

88 Fiamma1570, a5v: “ho però questo contento, ch'io torno la Poesia (parlando in questa lingua) 
alsuo principio." 
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of lyric poetry—but rather than model his verse on Petrarch's Canzoniere, 
Fiamma looks to the psalms of David.89 Importantly, however, Fiamma 
does not suggest the eradication of Petrarch. Scholars have emphasized 
his eloquence and talent for persuasion, often linked to his career as an 
Augustinian preacher, which would have required great oratorical skill.9° 
Rather than condemn Petrarch, a move that would be unwelcome to many 
readers, Fiamma incorporates the Tuscan master, arguing that he is useful 
for leading the mature reader to God through Platonic love.9 This is even 
clearer in Fiamma's poetry, which looks much more like Petrarch's sonnets 
than David's psalms. Indeed, the flames he so feared (“[Petrarch’s words] are 
like tinder to a fire") are alight in Fiamma's own proemial sonnet, as he asks 
God to allow his passion to “enflame” those who read his poetry. The flame 
is present; he simply recasts it in a new light. Indeed, how could Fiamma 
resist being the one to do so, given the natural senhal of his own name?93 
This was the tenor of spiritual poetry as the influential Grillo was begin- 
ning his own religious life. Born in 1557 to a wealthy Genoese family, Grillo 
took Benedictine orders as a teenager in 1572, two years after the publication 
of Fiamma's collection. From 1584, Grillo maintained an epistolary cor- 
respondence with Tasso, the greatest spiritual lyricist of the age.?* Tasso 
was at that time imprisoned in Sant'Anna, and he dedicated several of his 
compositions to Grillo.95 Grillo's first published collection was a volume of 
amorous verse under the pen name Livio Celiano, which appeared in 1587, 
alongside religious verse published under Grillo's true name.9 It is now 
a commonplace in Grillo scholarship to note how the influence of those 
secular poems—mostly madrigals, often in a pastoral vein—is apparent in 
Grillo's later sacred lyric. He published his first single-authored collection 
of Rime in 1589; a prolific writer, he released several other collections, and 
in 1595, his masterwork, the Pietosi affetti, appeared for the first time. Grillo 
shared his friend Tasso's appetite for revising. He reworked and expanded 


89 Zaja2009, 241-42; Cox 2011, 33. 

9o E.g. Cox 2011, 33: “Fiamma was too rhetorically astute not to recognize the strategic utility 
of conciliatory language." 

91 Fiamma 1570, a5v: "a persone mature puó insegnar l'amor platonico." 

92 Fiamma 1570, 1: "l'alme infiammar a mille a mille" (inflame thousands and thousands of 
souls). 

93 Zaja 2009, 265. 

94 On Tasso’s religious lyric, see Santarelli 1974; Ardissino 1996; Ardissino 2003; Ferretti 2005; 
and Piatti 2010. 

95 Ussia 1999, 35-36. 

96 Rime di diversi celebri poeti; this amorous verse is available in modern edition as Grillo 1994. 
On Celiano, see Durante and Martellotti 1989 and Raboni 1991. 
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the Pietosi affetti, printing it eleven times before arriving at a final version, 
a corpus of more than 2,000 poems, in 1629. He died later that year, one of 
the most highly regarded poets of his generation.9” 

There is an insistence on a sensualized religiosity in Grillo's poetry, what 
Fócking has described as “an eroticization of the cross,” a mixing ofthe sacred 
and profane.9? We might push this reading of tropes further, following 
Bates's advice, outlined above, of truly taking poets at their word.?? In the 
Pietosi affetti, Christ is certainly less a spiritual idea than a concrete body, 
as the emphasis on his wounds should make clear; throughout the Pietosi 
affetti, Christ's corporeality is highlighted in sequences on his circumci- 
sion, his flagellation, his presence on the cross, and the sight of his body in 
Mary's arms.'^? In Grillo's poems for Christ, the verse is often buoyed by a 
lyric lexicon born out of amorous Petrarchan lyric. In the madrigal “Caro 
amoroso foco" (Dear amorous fire), Grillo applies the image of the lover 
“unmaking” himself (mi disfaccio) in the flames of his love for Christ, even 
as he is made of “ice” (ghiaccio).'" The rhyming pair mi disfaccio | ghiaccio 
echoes amorous verse by Petrarch and Tasso.'?? Several other religious 
poems are sacred rewritings of amorous verse composed under the Celiano 
pen name, in which Grillo simply replaces the female beloved with Christ. 
In one canzonetta, the poet opens by asking why he cannot possess “verily 
thousands and thousands of hearts" (ben mille, e mille cori) with which to 
worship his love; this stanza remains virtually unchanged in a later religious 
poem directed to Christ.'^ 

What does gender look like in Grillo's verse? Far from presenting his affect 
as "solid" and "strong," as Castiglione's courtiers advised, Grillo pushes the 
Petrarchan envelope: the tears and sighs that are the physical evidence 
of Petrarch's scattered state are not merely present in Grillo's poetry but 
become the centerpiece of the lyric experience. In 1589, Grillo included 
in his Rime a long sequence entitled Lagrime del penitente (Tears of the 


97 ForGrillo's biography, see Durante and Martellotti 1989. On Grillo's importance as inferred 
from anthology appearances, see Ussia 1999, 35-36; for his correspondents, see Corradini 1994, 35. 
98 Fócking 1994, 214. 

99 Ontakingseriously the eroticism in early modern spirituality, see Rambuss1998. For an overview 
of gender and sexuality in religious verse ofthe English Renaissance, see Clarke 2000, 414-17. 

100 Anoverview ofthe collection's themes is provided in the introduction to Grillo 2013, 22-26; 
see also 47-81. 

101 Grillo 2013, 112. 

102 Petrarch 2001, 202, “D’un bel chiaro polito et vivo ghiaccio”; Tasso, Rime d'amore, 314, “Perché 
di seno in seno.” 

108 Durante and Martellotti 1989, 37. For the poems in question, see Durante and Martellotti 
1989, 295-96 and 354-55 (A28 and B38 by their numbering system). 
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Penitent); the poems were later expanded and published as a standalone 
collection.'°* Angelo Alberto Piatti traces many functions in the tears of 
Grillo's penitent sinner, most of them expressions of different shades of 
abjection: a plea for God's pity, driving emotion, corrosive anguish, bodily 
and soulful injury.'^5 For the title of his masterpiece, Grillo eschews the 
more traditional option, Rime spirituali, in favor of Pietosi affetti, labeling 
his work not as verse, but as piteous (and pious) emotion itself. Maureen 
Sabine has used Julia Kristeva's theory of abjection as a compelling lens 
through which to view the religious lyric of the sixteenth-century English 
poet Richard Crashaw (1613-1649) and his fascination with bodies that 
“possess mouths, eyes, breasts, wombs, and wounds, and emit milk, blood, 
tears, saliva, and feces.”°° Grillo demonstrates a similar fascination with 
the disintegrating boundaries of bodies, both his and the holy body of 
Christ. In one madrigal, he asks Christ's blood to turn itself into the poet's 
own tears and wounds."" In another, not only Mary's tears, but also her 
breastmilk, mix with the blood of the wounded Christ.!°8 Christ's wounds 
hold a particular generative power for Grillo, providing a point of physical 
intimacy at which the boundaries between male bodies collapse. His poetry 
emphasizes the mutual penetration ofthe two bodies, Christ's and the poet's. 
The 1603 edition ofthe Pietosi affetti is almost entirely devoted to the topic 
of Christ's circumcision and the attendant breach ofthe skin and contains 
images such as the poet being pricked as Christ, the tears from the poet's 
puncture mixing with the blood at the site of Christ’s.'°9 Grillo’s approach 
prefigures what Richard Rambuss has identified in later English religious 


104 This sequence is built on the model of Luigi Tansillo's influential Lagrime di San Pietro 
(1560); the connection between the two writers was first made when one of Grillo's poems was 
included in a 1587 reprint of Tansillo's Lagrime. On the tradition of lagrime poems, see Piatti 
2007. On Grillo's Lagrime, see Piatti 2007, 94-99 and Ferretti 2015. 

105 Piatti 2007, 94-96. 

106 Sabine 2006, 424, working with Kristeva 1982. Relatedly, see Piatti 2007, 96—98, describing 
Grillo's obsession with both his own tears and Christ's blood. 

107 Grillo 2013, 161: “Beloved blood, turn yourself into tears of these eyes, wound of this breast" 
(“Fatti sangue diletto / lagrime di questi occhi, / piaga di questo petto"). All citations from the 
Pietosi affetti refer to this edition. 

108 Grillo 2013, 394: "Jesus, wounded, languishes, and Mary's milk pours out into his blood. 
And all the while, Mary cries, and Jesus's blood pours out into her tears" (“Giesù ferito langue, 
| E'l latte di Maria versa nel sangue. / E Maria piange in tanto, / E’l sangue di Giesü versa nel 
pianto"). 

109 Grillo 2013, 396: On wounds in Grillo's verse, see among others Besomi 1969; Raboni 1991. 
On Counter-Reformation practices of meditation and their connection to the Pietosi affetti, see 
Ferretti 2012, 149-63. On additional visual influences both sacred and secular, see Morando 
2009, 39-40. 
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poets, where we find these poets “more or less self-consciously reassigning in 
same-sex configurations (male God, male devotee) the erotic postures and 
blandishing conceits of the Renaissance love lyric ... ‘courting’ a profoundly 
desirable Christ, a beautiful Lord and Savior."'? We might also ask whether 
gender is fixed in such terms for Grillo. These poems seem to open up 
what Bethany Sweeney, looking at Donne's famously perverse "Batter My 
Heart,” has termed a "queer, liminal space,” where binaries such as divine 
and human, physical and spiritual, male and female are “conceptually 
possible, but never stable.” Michelangelo's poetry, quoted above, comes to 
mind. In Grillo's case, the slippage apparently produced the desired effect 
of heightening devotional "affetto" in readers, for this madrigal was one of 
many set to music." ? 

What is Grillo's relationship to ideals offemininity in the poems? As we 
saw in Chapter 3, Grillo would often write in the voice of female figures.’ 
There is evidence that this idea of men imitating women was more than 
courtly lip service, especially in the way that his writing relies on that of Vit- 
toria Colonna, the mother ofthe tradition of spiritual Petrarchism. Virginia 
Cox has noted how both Colonna and Grillo present their composition as 
"somatic writing."'^ So central is the concept of corporeal inscription to 
both poets that each proclaims it in the proemial sonnet. Colonna famously 
depicts herself as writing with Christ's crucified body—nails as quills, blood 
as ink, flesh as parchment."5 In Grillo's proemial invocation, he hopes to 
have the power to "scatter" (sparger) Christ's work, if not in blood, then in 
tears." While Colonna's own body is absent in her proemial sonnet, Grillo's 
is incredibly present, his bodily fluids imitating and mixing with those 
of Christ, in the form of the poet's tears and the Redeemer's blood. As for 


110 Rambuss 1998, 13. 

111 Sweeney 2012, 61. 

112 Durante and Martellotti 1989, 331. 

113 See Chapter 3, 147-49. 

114 I thank Virginia Cox and her graduate students for allowing me to join their discussions 
during their spring 2016 course, “Italian Lyric from Petrarch to Marino,” during which time she 
offered this assessment, suggesting that the motif might further be linked to medieval religious 
writing. 

115 Colonna 2005, 57: “i santi chiodi omai sieno mie penne, / e puro inchiostro il prezioso sangue, 
| vergata carta il sacro corpo exangue” ($1:1). 

116 Grillo 2013, 89, lines 11-14: "ch'in me non fia del Redentor del mondo / sparsa d'ingrato oblio 
l'opra, ch'io bramo, / se non di sangue, almen sparger di pianto" (may the work ofthe Redeemer 
of the World not be scattered in me with ungrateful oblivion; for I hope to scatter it, if not in 
blood, then in tears). The lyric keyword "scatter" (appearing twice in close succession in the 
poem, in the polyptoton sparso / spargere) points readers, of course, to Petrarch's "scattered 
rhymes" (rime sparse). 
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Christ's corporeal presence in Colonna's poem, Brundin has suggested as 
possible sources the reformist teachings of Juan de Valdés and Bernardino 
Ochino, with their “insistence on Christ's body as the locus for wonder and 
adoration.”*? Brundin further notes that, as a woman writer, it would have 
been natural for Colonna to rely on traditions of female mystics, especially 
a figure like Catherine of Siena, also an author. For such women, Christ's 
physical body frequently had a strong presence in their visions in ways that 
can seem perverse today: Catherine claimed Christ had married her with 
an invisible ring made of his foreskin (a situation both reinforcing gender 
roles— Catherine as bride—and subverting them—her finger penetrating 
the ring offoreskin). Cox notes that Grillo also demonstrated himselfto be 
"responsive" to writing by female mystics, such as Battista Vernazza, with 
whom he shared a hometown, and Saint Bridget of Sweden; he cited the 
latter as inspiration for one of his own compositions.'? Grillo's imitation of 
Colonna's writing is another demonstration of his openness to the teachings 
of women, not only spiritually, but also authorially. Like the siren with which 
this chapter began, Colonna possesses a voice and a figural presence that 
Grillo wishes to inhabit. 


Conclusion 


Sabine describes the mingling ofthe erotic and the spiritual in Crashaw's po- 
etry as a "recognition that sexuality cannot be kept separate from spirituality, 
and that bodily feelings enter powerfully into the religious experience."'9 
Sweeney expresses a similar sentiment about Donne's sonnet, seeing in it 
“a desire to achieve union with the divine, in a connection that transcends 
the boundaries of the physical and the spiritual."?? For Grillo, too, there is 
nothing that he cannot give to God, no physical desire nor expression, no 
matter how perverse, no matter how unchartable on the known maps of 
religiosity and gender. 

This lyric genealogy suggests that the Counter-Reformation, far from 
repressing lyric creativity under a regime of censorship and puritanism, 
spurred innovation. It seems especially suggestive that Grillo's religious 
poetry is more experimental than the amorous verse written under the 
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Celiano pen name. Only in his spiritual lyric does Grillo take on the voice 
of a woman, or map these queer, gray areas between male-female and 
same-sex desire. For Grillo, religious verse allows for the development of a 
more independent poetic voice within the genre. When we consider how 
many times the Pietosi affetti were published in Grillo's lifetime, we are 
forced to question stereotypes that would have us believe religious verse 
in this period was rote and lifeless. 

The same might be said about the stifling stylistic tyranny so frequently at- 
tributed to Petrarchism. In their own ways, Colonna and Grillo developed new 
conceits, breaking away from strict reproductions of Petrarch's canzoniere 
without losing the genre's inherited lexicon, imagery, and style. Petrarchism 
in these cases turns out to be enabling of originality and interiority rather 
than oppressive. By providing a space for poets to experiment with societal 
gender expectations, Petrarchism—a genre frequently derided as derivative 
and static— demonstrated itself to be an elastic and adaptable genre. 
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6. Conjugal Lyric* 


Abstract 

Conjugal verse— lyric about marital love, rather than unrequited de- 
sire—is emblematic of Petrarchism's potential utility for sociohistorical 
study. This subgenre was popular in Italy in the wake of the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563), following the Church's renewed emphasis on mar- 
riage's sanctity. These poems have been mostly excluded from historical 
examinations, which focus on dowry contracts, court proceedings, and 
wills—documents that tend to present marriage as societally necessary 
but personally unfulfilling. Yet conjugal lyric celebrates marriage as a 
source of emotional and sexual gratification, demonstrating a shared social 
value around marital love in Counter-Reformation Italy, and suggesting 
the need to revise the standard scholarly timeline that locates the birth 
of love-based marriage in Protestant England. 


Keywords: Giovanni Pontano; Vittoria Colonna; Pietro Bembo; Berardino 
Rota; Bernardo Tasso; Giuliano Goselini; early modern marriage 


So perfectly enflamed was he with the most ardent love for his wife that for all his 
life he never loved any woman but her. 


- Francesco Melchiori, writing about the poet Giuliano Goselini' 


What would Petrarch's love poetry have looked like had the love been 
requited? It is hard to know, because his poetry for Laura is so essentially 
about passions unfulfilled. However, Petrarch did have the opportunity, at 
least, to write of love realized. As Gordon Braden has noted, though the poet 
was never married, he had two children for whom he apparently felt a deep 
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minimally throughout. 
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fondness; yet the woman or women who gave birth to these children cannot 
be found in his verse.? Braden has voiced frustration at Petrarch's refusal 
to record experiences of domestic affection: “It is hard for modern readers 
not to miss that poetry and to feel that its lack measures the oppressive 
narrowness of Petrarchan lyricism.” 

Yet a number of Petrarch’s followers did step off this “narrow” path. 
Francesca Turina, featured in Chapter 2 for her friendship with Capoleone 
Ghelfucci, published a great quantity of verses for her husband in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Among these, in her 1628 col- 
lection, was a trio of sonnets about her first pregnancy and the miscarriage 
that ended it. She describes great grief at the event, narrating how her 
mourning was both entwined with, and eased by, the love she shared with 
her husband.‘ The autobiographic quality of these sonnets falls far outside 
Petrarch’s original lyric program—the great Tuscan auctor never wrote of 
the joys of establishing a marital home or the pain of laying a spouse in the 
family crypt.5 Lyric with such a concrete bent was by no means uncommon 
in late-sixteenth-century Italy. And Turina was not alone in rejecting 
blazoned, disjointed body parts and spurned affection in favor of whole 
and reciprocal passion—marital passion. Indeed, for much of the Italian 
Petrarchist movement, conjugal lyric—verse about marital love, rather 
than unrequited passion—flourished as an alternative but persistent vein 
of love poetry. 

Conjugal verse has so far remained largely unexplored as a lyric catego- 
ry.’ Yet several features mark this subcategory of verse as promising for 
further study. First, in terms of gender, this poetry functions differently 
from traditional love poems. In praising women who were historically spe- 
cific—rather than abstracted and idealized love objects—via the inclusion 
of details like the beloved’s full name, this verse inherently tends toward the 
philogynous. The wife, a role that most early modern women would play in 
their lives, is lauded in this body of literature. This verse also complexifies 
our understanding of amorous love as it is described in Petrarchan lyric, 


2 Braden 1996, 403. See also Braden 1999, 166ngo, for evidence of and conjecture about a 
tension in Petrarch’s life between his love for Laura and a domestic relationship. 

Braden 1996, 404. 

Turina 2010, 206-7 (nos. 146-48). 

For secondary sources on the autobiographic nature of Turina's verse, see 9on2. 

For the turn toward the documentary in late Petrarchism, see Introduction, 31-33. 
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Studies of individual poets that make mention of a wider tradition include Rosalba 1895, 
92-95; and Mammana 2001, 11-12. Broader surveys, both with a focus on post-Tridentine lyric, 
are Bruscagli 2007, 1577-78, 1614-15; and Cox 2011, 53-54, 79-81. 
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typically expressed in terms of lack, rather than appreciation of what one 
already possesses.? 

Second, conjugal verse is important as an example ofa literary tradition 
with a woman writer at its helm: Vittoria Colonna. Her impact on sixteenth- 
century women writers, especially oflove lyric, has been well recognized.? 
Similarly widely appreciated is her importance for religious poets of both 
genders, given her status as effective founder of spiritual Petrarchism.' 
Much rarer, however, is acknowledgment of her influence on love poetry 
authored by male writers. Through conjugal lyric, it is possible to trace a line 
of descent from Colonna's marital poetry to Pietro Bembo, onward to a group 
of versifying widowers in her Neapolitan cultural sphere, and down through 
a series of husband-poets stretching to the early seventeenth century. Ac- 
knowledgment ofthis genealogy grants us a fuller appreciation of Colonna's 
role in the Italian canon—her influence on male contemporaries with whom 
she is more commonly associated as a pupil or muse. Such cognizance also 
highlights the originality of her love lyric, emphasizing ways in which her 
rime vedovili (verse of widowhood) struck a "contrast" with Petrarch's corpus, 
as well as her purposeful and "significant innovations" on Bembo's model." 
Analysis of her influence on these poets furthermore affirms the duration of 
Colonna's significance, during the Counter-Reformation and beyond, joining 
other recent scholarship in correcting a long-held misconception that her 
poetry went out of fashion following the Council of Trent." Such a study 
expands our understanding of not only Colonna's authority, but also that 
of women writers more broadly, rarely seen as innovators in Renaissance 
literary movements.” 

A third and final point of interest is the way conjugal verse suggests 
the need to revise conventional understandings of the social history of 
early modern marriage. Historians have exhaustively mined civic and 
ecclesiastical archives for information about early modern marriage, 
unearthing canonical edicts, dowry contracts, and legal disputes. Literary 
scholars have likewise analyzed portrayals of marital ideals in Renaissance 


8 On paying attention to different kinds of love—though with a different emphasis on 
*possessing"—see Moulton 2014. 

9 Rabitti 2000; Sapegno 2003; Cox 2005a; Cox 2008, especially 114-15; Robin 2016; Lalli 2017; 
Stella 2019. 

10 Declared as such in Quondam 1991, 204; see also Cox 2008, 71-72. 

1 Crivelli 2014, 122n24; Sapegno 2003, 15-16. 

12 Cox 2011, 56; McHugh 2020, 155-58; Brundin 2021; Crivelli 2021; Torre 2021; Wainwright 2021. 
13 Cox 2008, 78; Cox 2021, 25. Dodds and Dowd 2018 is useful here on the need to extend to 
early modern women’s writing the same formalist evaluation we do male authors’ works. 
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treatises, conduct books, and dialogues. While such studies have painted a 
well-developed picture of the utility of marriage in consolidating familial 
and religious power and reinforcing societal roles, they have generally 
framed the institution as unsatisfying for spouses. Despite this excellent 
work on archival and humanist sources, scholars have yet to acknowledge 
the sentiments expressed in love poetry and other artifacts deemed less 
authoritative—to grapple fully with husbands’ and wives’ accounts of their 
own lived experience. Conjugal verse presents marriage as a site of spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical gratification. Whether these spouses were as 
happy as the poems portray is something of which we can never be sure. 
We cannot know how these people felt, but we can know what they said, 
and use those utterances to study whether there was a communal value 
placed on the idea of marital love.'4 

Especially telling regarding societal values and ideals is the lyric produc- 
tion from the Counter-Reformation, overlooked by literary historians for 
centuries for reasons outlined throughout this book. But marriage was a 
lodestone for reform at the Council of Trent, as the Church sought to gain 
control over an institution so central to daily life. In the wake of this social 
elevation of marriage, lyric increasingly came to emphasize conjugal felicity, 
but not necessarily as a mindless parroting of post-Tridentine values: some 
of it was channeled into passionate or even erotic conjugal verse in an 
almost subversive way. In sum, literary artifacts such as these are clearly 
of great interest for sociohistorical study, but the sonnet as a form has yet 
to become a standard tool in the historian’s kit. Turina’s poems—and other 
untapped lyric sources yet to be studied—capture emotional responses to 
events that would have been standard in the domestic life cycle but find 
little reflection in any other kind of document. This chapter attends to these 
issues of gender and social history by tracing the advent and evolution of 
conjugal lyric in early modern Italy. But first, let us establish the stakes of 
the sociohistorical contributions of this chapter by delving more deeply 
into what we know about marriage in early modern Italy. 


Early Modern Marriage and Its Artifacts 
Early modern marriage carried with it social, political, and economic exigen- 
cies. Particularly at the level of social elites, matchmaking was centered 


on property and class. The choice of a spouse was a concern not for the 


14 Onthe concept of emotional communities, see Rosenwein 2006. 
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individual, but for the family, and sometimes the larger political community. 
Age differences between spouses were frequently vast. Examined from a 
twenty-first-century context, such conditions do not strike one as fertile 
soil for the flourishing of love. But did early modern spouses feel their own 
marriages were impersonal and transactional? Or were contemporary 
values and expectations such that they still permitted, or even facilitated, 
sentimental attachment? 

Scholars' arguments on the matter have varied considerably. Much 
research on early modern marriage has been carried out in English studies, 
where the work casting the longest shadow is the history by Lawrence Stone, 
who argued that loving bonds amongst family members did not become the 
norm until the eighteenth century. Stone's dismissal of conjugal love has 
remained the point of departure for subsequent research, but his position has 
also been much modified by more recent studies of early modern England, 
many of which have emphasized continuity over rupture, and variety of 
sexual and conjugal practice over homogeneity.'? English literary studies, 
especially on drama, have been used to argue for a movement in this period 
toward individual choice in matters of love and marriage." 

InItalian history, the fact that previous studies of early modern marriage 
have been more skeptical about marital love is not surprising if we consider 
the standard range of sources. Tax records, prescriptive manuals, and other 
top-down, strictly-male-authored genres communicate a limited view of 
married life. Historians have focused most on secular and ecclesiastical 
legal records.” Though rich sources of information, these texts by their very 
nature shed light on only a subset of unions, the failed ones. More gener- 
ally, the rigorous scholarship produced by historians has mostly emerged 
from Venice and Florence, most notably the extensive work carried out by 
Christiane Klapisch-Zuber.!9 These cities are rich in archival records, but 
they are also republics, which are now recognized as having been generally 
more prohibitive to women in terms of societal roles than court cities such 
as Ferrara and Urbino.” This bias also helps to explain the outlook in the 


15 Stone1977. 

16 Cowan 2010, Dolan 2011, and Murray 2012 provide useful overviews of the scholarship. 

17 Forexample, Cleland 2021. 

18 Examples include Ferraro 2001; Menchi and Quaglioni 2000. The bent of such studies is 
revealed by the titles, featuring words like ^war" and "enemies." Another study on marriage 
concludes on the “gloomy note" of the similarities for women between “the twin rites of passage 
as bride and corpse" (Dean and Lowe 1998, 21). 

19 Klapisch-Zuber 1985. 

20 Kolsky 1998; D'Elia 2004, 110; Cox 2008, 13-36. 
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two most cited literary works on marriage, Venetian humanist Francesco 
Barbaro's De re uxoria (1416) and the Florentine Leon Battista Alberti's Libri 
della famiglia (1434-1437). 

Studies set in the courtly milieux, examining a wider set of textual 
sources, have reported a different kind of agency for women. Stephen Kol- 
sky has shown that biographies of famous women portrayed wives in 
court cities as exemplary and public figures— setting the stage, at least, 
for the possibility of a fulfilling uxorial life.” Anthony D'Elia has found 
that courtly wedding orations often promoted conjugal love as a source of 
friendship and sexual satisfaction between well-educated (if not entirely 
equal) partners.”* In drama, Laura Giannetti has argued that, while “high” 
theater may often have presented marriage as a patriarchal tool used to 
control and confine women, “low” comedies often provided disparate—and 
frequently dissenting—voices about contemporary conjugal practices.?? The 
oft-vilified prescriptive literature of republicans has also been subject to 
reconsideration: while conceding that Barbaro and Alberti were products of 
their (patriarchal) time, recent scholarship has proposed more nuanced read- 
ings, focusing on the ways in which these texts pushed against hegemonic 
norms of class and gender.?* 

Increasingly, social historians have put forth case studies that urge readers 
toward a fuller consideration of early modern marriage, on its own terms. 
Innovative and influentialin this regard has been the scholarship of Stanley 
Chojnacki, who has used archival sources to argue for the influence of 
patrician women in early modern Venice.?5 One concrete source for this 
improvement in such women's lives was tied to economics. Patrician dowries 
underwent dramatic inflation in the fifteenth century, and as a result, the 
men in both natal and marital families “had compelling reason to keep in 
[a woman's] good graces.””° Nor were these relationships necessarily purely 
transactional. A common thread in Chojnacki's studies is an exploration of 
"the uncharted realm of affection between spouses."? His argument, simul- 


21 Kolsky 1998. 

22 D'Elia 2004, especially 100—16. 

23 Giannetti 2009. 

24 King 2015 argues that Barbaro was ahead of his time in his elevation of women as wives and 
mothers. Najemy 2002 argues that Alberti’s Della famiglia is a subversive text about male social 
standing rather than a face-value critique of women. 

25 Chojnacki 2000, 115-82. 

26 Chojnacki 2000, 157; a concise summary of the reasons behind dowry inflation is provided 
on 156-57. 

27 Chojnacki 2000, 154. 
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taneously avant-garde and sensible, is that a marriage forged for familial 
alliance would not necessarily preclude the evolution of personal bonds.?* 
To the contrary, it would be odd if no cohabitating couples were to develop 
intimate feelings for one another. Moreover, though scholars tend to study 
betrothals and weddings, marriages endured for years afterward. A woman 
may have entered into a match when she was young and disempowered, 
but itis more than possible that she might develop more equal footing, and 
with it, a fondness for her husband. Guido Ruggiero has made a related case, 
pointing out that, given how husbands and wives would have had similar 
upbringings and expectations about married life, itis not hard to imagine 
that warmth could develop between them.”9 Evidence of Chojnacki's thesis is 
born out in the language, provisions, and execution of spouses' wills, as well 
as decisions about burial sites.3° These objects are a necessary counterpoint 
to trial records: end-of-life documentation of "successful" marriages (in the 
sense that they endured) that fill in the spaces around records of disrupted 
matches. 

A number of Chojnacki's most important essays were gathered together in 
a single volume in 2000; since that time, more scholars have begun to ques- 
tion long-held assumptions about marriage being "incompatible"—Aas Silvana 
Seidel Menchi has put it—with “amorous rapture.?' Long-held opinions 
of specific married couples have been called into question: scholars have read 
Isabella d'Este as a brilliant leader saddled with an incompetent husband, 
Francesco Gonzaga, but Sarah Cockram's examination of their archival 
epistolary record has revealed that the two worked as partners on matters 
both domestic and political? New research in the fields of History and 
Religious Studies has begun to reevaluate old notions that saw Protestant 
marriage as more "enlightened" in terms of love and equality. These stud- 
ies attend to Catholic women's lives by emphasizing continuity between 
Protestants and Catholics over rupture.33 Others highlight couples putting 
personal emotional choice over the will of family or church.3* Though studies 


28 Chojnacki 2000, 154-55; the full essay is found on 153-68. See also 169-82, with its considera- 
tion ofthe interaction between gendered cultural norms and personal relationships. 

29 Ruggiero 1985, 64; also 180-81n75. Joanne Ferraro describes how Venetian trial records 
demonstrate that both men and women desired physical attraction and emotional bonds, and 
that “without the development of love and affection, marriages risked falling apart" (Ferraro 
2001, 160). 

30 Chojnacki 2015 and 2017. 

31 Menchi 2016, 7. 

32 Cockram 2013. 

33 Laven 2006; earlier, see Davies 1981; Cohn 1996. 

34 Cowan 2007; Ferguson 2016. 
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of post-Tridentine Italian literature are not numerous, we have evidence 
that the promotion of conjugal love in literature was on the rise. Particularly 
convincing is Brian Richardson's argument that, especially after the Council 
of Trent, marriage treatises give increased prominence to marriage as a 
source of spiritual and physical fulfillment, a thesis supported by studies 
of domestic lyric by Riccardo Bruscagli and Virginia Cox.85 This insight 
aligns with what scholars have begun to find in contemporary writings in 
other Catholic countries. 

In complement to this new body of research, conjugal lyric is able to provide 
afuller understanding ofthe range oflived experience in early modern Italian 
married life. Lyric, relative to notarial documents, has untapped potential 
in this regard, with its simultaneously private and public quality of being a 
thing “overheard,” as John Stuart Mill famously described it.57 My explora- 
tion hinges on an interdisciplinary framework that reads lyric not as idle 
fantasy or artifice, but as historical documentation capable of critiquing and 
informing societal values and experience. By focusing on literary composition, 
first-person writing, male and female voices, courts as well as republics, and 
the unmined but rich vein of Counter-Reformation literature, this chapter 
narrates stories of early modern Italian married life that have gone unheard. 


Prehistory: Pontano's Latin Verse and Early Vernacular 
Experiments (1461-1525) 


The history of conjugal lyric dates back at least to the Hebrew Bible and the 
sensual poetry between spouses in the Song of Songs. But the Italian tradition 
of love lyric was forged in a different vein, with depictions of non-marital 
and extramarital love. Italian lyric's roots lie in medieval Provencal poetry: 
whether in a song of ennobling courtly love or an impassioned a/ba, the 
troubadours most often sang of unmarried lovers, whose passion for one 
another rendered the lady's actual husband immaterial. In the thirteenth 
century, this body of verse became the inspiration for the Italian school 
of poetry known as the scuola siciliana, which flourished at the Sicilian 
court of Emperor Frederick II (1194-1250). The subsequent generation of 
stilnovisti followed suit, Dante included: his wife, Gemma Donati (d. 1340), 
features in none of his poetry, while Beatrice's name rings out across the 


35 Richardson 2000a; for Bruscagli and Cox, see above at 222n7. 
36 Usunáriz 2016. 
37 Mill1976, 12: “Eloquence is heard, poetry is overheard." 
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centuries. Through Petrarch and for most ofthe Quattrocento, unrequited 
love remained the fashion—wives appeared rarely, whether in the poesia 
cortegiana tradition or the Neoplatonic lyric of Petrarchan imitators.3? This 
trend was not limited to vernacular verse. In fifteenth-century Neoclassical 
Latin poetry, salacious love dominated, emblematized by the great “Pan- 
ormita” (Antonio Beccadelli, 1394-1471). As Matteo Soranzo has succinctly 
stated: “conjugal love was not compatible with elegy.”39 

It was unprecedented, then, when Giovanni Giovano Pontano (1429-1503), 
the most prominent humanist in Quattrocento Naples following the death 
of Panormita, compiled an entire collection of first-person amorous verse 
for his wife. De amore coniugali (On Marital Love, composed 1461-1490, 
printed 1505) is an expansive, three-book collection of amorous Latin elegy 
celebrating his domestic bliss with wife Adriana Sassone (d. 1490), through 
the birth of their son and the marriages of their daughters.^? There were some 
precedents for conjugal lyric in Latin— Propertius had composed a few elegies 
about married lovers, and Ovid selected some wives for his Heroides—but 
none offered a sustained meditation on married eros.“ As a younger man, 
Pontano, a close friend of Panormita, had composed classical elegy in a more 
traditional vein, focusing on sensual delights.*? Carnal pleasure persists in De 
amore coniugali, but in a conjugal vein: one poem composed in celebration 
of the couple's pending nuptials builds to an erotic conclusion of sighs, 
teeth, and tongues.4 But conjugal masculinity is presented as more than 
lustfulness. The poem that follows, a consolatio addressed to Sassone on 
the morning after their wedding night, introduces a tone of tenderness: 
Pontano cringes to find his wife in tears, and begs her not to weep for her 
lost chastity, but rather to embrace their newfound pleasure.** 

His poems feature both passion and companionship: a “conjugal harmony" 
that allows husband and wife to know contentment and domestic labor 


38 Anexception is Malatesta Malatesti (c. 1366-1429), or “Malatesta de’ Sonetti,” lord of Rimini 
and Pesaro. He composed a sonnet series on the death of his wife, Elisabetta Varano. See for 
example a poem that concludes with a ghastly twist on the trope ofthe lover aflame, describing 
the poet's fantasy to self-immolate (“incenerarmi”) beside his wife's corpse: Malatesti 1981, 158. 
39 Soranzo 2014, 53. On elegy in the Renaissance, see Parker 2012. 

40 Pontano 2014. For Pontano’s life, see Kidwell 1991; Roman 2014, vii-x. On the marriage, see 
Monti Sabia 2004, 14-17. On the originality of the collection, see Nespoulous 1973; Parenti 1985; 
Monti Sabia 1999; Nassichuk 2011; Soranzo 2014, 47-70; and Roman 2014, especially xv-xix. 

41 Roman 2014, xviii; Bouscharain 2011, 22-25. 

42 Alater collection, Eridanus, celebrates love for the poet's mistress, Stella; see Roman 2014, 
xi-xiii. The collection is translated alongside De amore coniugali in Pontano 2014. 

43 Pontano 2014, 22-23. 

44 Pontano 2014, 24-31; for commentary, D'Elia 2004, 103-4. 
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together.45 A similar sense of intimacy marks the dozen lullabies, known as 
the Naeniae, in which Pontano describes his son Lucio sleeping, nursing, or 
laughing with his older sisters. The most playful ofthese songs have the poet 
ventriloquizing the voice of the baby's wet nurse; those in the poet's own 
voice are overrun with soothing, nonsensical coos, as language fails in the 
face of paternal affection.45 An artistic portrayal of domestic bliss does not 
necessarily mean the couple was happy in real life. Pontano wrote publicly 
of his infidelity, as well as his wife's anger about it.47 In a letter written to 
Eleonora d'Este, Duchess of Ferrara, in the weeks following Sassone's death, 
he describes himself as quite pained and alone. But it is impossible to 
separate Pontano's feelings from artistic and political ambitions.49 And no 
record of Sassone's own feelings survives. 

What we can know for sure is that, across the continent, neo-Latin poets 
began to imitate Pontano's conjugal verse, privileging his realism and use of 
concrete, identifying details.5° In Italy, Castiglione composed a striking Latin 
epistolary poem for his wife Ippolita Torelli.’ The poem weds Pontano's 
conjugal verse with ancient examples, drawing on ventriloquized verse 
by both Propertius and Ovid about Arethusa and her husband Lycotas.5 
Of interest in this regard is the emphasis the source poems place on the 
legitimacy and superiority of marital affection: as Propertius's Arethusa 
emphasizes, "Every love is great, but in a sanctioned spouse it is greater 
still.53 It is likely due to Pontano's influence that conjugal verse began to 
crop up in individual vernacular verse components as well, by some of Italy's 
most canonical writers—we have individual marital poems by Veronica 
Gambara (1485-1550) and Ariosto (1474-1533)—as well as lesser-known 
figures, such as Girolama Corsi (fl. 1490—1509).5* 


45 Nassichuk 2011, 38: “harmonie conjugal.” 

46 Pontano 2014, 100-19. 

47 Monti Sabia 1998, 16-17. The collection Eridanus was written for the woman known in his 
poetry as Stella. 

48 Monti Sabia 2010. 

49 Soranzo 2014, 47-70, discusses the political utility of Pontano's representation of his marriage 
within the Neapolitan milieu. 

50 On the Neo-Latin conjugal tradition, see Ijsewijn and Sacré 1998, 81-82, and the examples, 
primarily French, in the essays in Galand and Nassichuk 2011. 

51 The poem, composed in 1519, is discussed in Chapter 3, at 137-38. Two other Latin poems for 
Castiglione's wife, penned after her death, are discussed in Bouscharain 2011, 21-22 and 29n20. 
52 Shearman 1992, 135. 

53 Propertius 1912, 284: “Omnis amor magnus, sed aperto in coniuge maior.” 

54 See Rosalba 1895, 92-93, fora list of Italian authors of conjugal verse. For a sampling of verse 
by Corsi, see Cox 2013a, 72, 305-6, and 383-86. 
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Birth of a Tradition: Vittoria Colonna's Conjugal Canzoniere 
(1525-1538) 


Vittoria Colonna did not “invent” Italian conjugal lyric, but as we shall 
see, she would become its most impactful practitioner, with the poetry 
she composed in the wake of her husband's death in 1525. In 1538, when 
Colonna's poetry was published for the first time as a volume, it became 
the first conjugal verse canzoniere: the one model that would persist, 
that would know afterlives in the form of other poets' tributes and 
imitations.55 

Born in 1490 to a powerful Roman family, Colonna was betrothed from 
an early age to the boy who would become the great military leader Fer- 
rante Francesco d'Avalos (1489-1525). The two were married in 1509, and 
she relocated to his castle on Ischia, not far from Pontano's Naples. With 
Costanza d'Avalos (1460-1541), her aunt by marriage, the erudite Colonna 
began to host cenacoli on the island, which would run in different iterations 
on and off through the 1530.59 In these early years of marriage, Colonna 
began to compose poetry for her husband. The only poem that survives 
from the years of their marriage was published during her lifetime (“Eccelso 
mio Signor, known as the Pistola), but Tobia Toscano has pieced together 
fragments of three other poems that were apparently composed while 
d'Avalos was alive.57 The couple quickly gained renown, embodying as a 
pair the Renaissance ideal of arms and letters.5? Though celebrated in life, 
Colonna and d'Avalos's fame truly soared after 1525, the year of his death 
from wounds incurred in battle. Wealthy, powerful, and childless, Colonna 
devoted herself to writing verse in earnest—poems that she circulated in 
manuscript, the subject of which was almost exclusively her wifely grief.59 
Colonna famously states her all-consuming impetus for writing in the first 
line ofthe sonnet that would become the proemial poem in all publications 
of her amorous verse: “Scrivo sol per sfogar l'interna doglia"—7 write only 
to relieve my internal pain.®© Writing, in her words, is the product of her 
widowly pain. 


55 It is well known that Colonna did not authorize this publication; see Crivelli 2016. 

56 On Colonna's gatherings, see Thérault 1968; Robin 2007, 3-8; and Furstenberg-Levi 2021. 
On the term cenacolo, see Furstenberg-Levi 2016, 150n108. 

57 Toscano 2000, 13-24. For bibliography on the Pistola, see the discussion at 137-38 above 
58 Cox2016a. 

59 The manuscript tradition of Colonna’s work is analyzed in Brundin 2016. 

60 Colonna 1982, 3 (A13). 
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A significant aspect setting Colonna's verse apart from the tradition of 
unrequited lyric concerns specificity and identity. This is illustrated in 
sonnets such as "Qui fece il mio bel lume a noi ritorno," in which she shares 
a memory of d'Avalos, returned from war and recounting his "thousand 
glories": 


Di mille glorie alor cinto d'intorno 

e donor vero, in la più alta sede 

facean de l'opre udite intera fede 

l'ardito volto e 1 parlar saggio e adorno. 8 
Vinto dai prieghi miei poi ne mostrava 

le belle cicatrici, e ’l tempo e 1 modo 

de le vittorie sue tante e sì chiare. 11 


Girt round with one thousand glories and true distinction, in the place of 
honor, his bold face and wise and eloquent speech gave credence to the 
narration of his deeds. Conquered by my prayers, he then revealed his 
beautiful scars, and the time and the manner of his victories, so many 
and so famed. 


Despite her likening him to mythical heroes—Aeneas with his narration 
of his deeds to Dido, Odysseus with his scar—this is a man of flesh and 
blood. The distinctiveness of Colonna’s husband is emphasized by the fact 
that he speaks with rhetoric that is “wise and eloquent” (saggio e adorno). 
Both his corporeality and his singularity are reinforced by mention of 
his “beautiful scars" (belle cicatrici). He bears a body that is flawed, and 
therefore identifiable. His words and his corporeal imperfections form signs 
that mark this man as d’Avalos. And her exceptionality contributes to his 
own, with his "victories" in line 11 appearing as a pun on her name, Vittoria. 
Contrast this specificity of identity with Petrarch’s scattered descriptions 
of Laura, which were sufficiently vague as to make them appropriable by 
generations of future Petrarchists, all of whom could praise the yellow 
hair and red lips of their respective love objects. Petrarch’s was a beloved 
historically anonymous and oh-so-felicitously named: the Laura who brings 
the lauro. Instead, Colonna’s is a beloved who is more than a lock of hair 
or gust of wind. 

Not all of Colonna’s poems for her husband bear such traces of identity; 
many are more abstract, and none include his name. On some level, this 


61 Colonna 1982, 6 (A1:61). 
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was simply unnecessary: everyone reading her poems knew the identity 
of her beloved. This knowing is clearly documented in Ariosto's famous 
tribute to her in the final, 1532 version of his Orlando furioso. In the proem 
to canto 37, Ariosto expresses this praise via the metaphor of Colonna 
as a moon brightly reflecting the light of the sun, an homage to both 
Colonna's poetic activity and to her own preferred poetic epithet for her 
husband, often identified as “fair sun" (bel sole) in her poetry. In stanza 18, 
Ariosto describes her as *a new Artemisia," a reference to the legendary 
queen of antiquity who built the magnificent funerary monument for 
her husband, King Mausolus, from which we get the word “mausoleum.” 
Ariosto's paean to Colonna in so celebrated a work demonstrates how, 
from the start, her fame as poet was inextricable from her ethos of uxorial 
devotion.9? 

One of Colonna's biographers—Francesco Agostino Della Chiesa, writ- 
ing almost a century later in 1620—would draw a link between Colonna's 
early introduction to conjugal love and the development of her poetic 
talent: 


Questa illustre Vittoria ... riusci grande, e famosa nelle lettere, perché 
fino dalla sua tenera età ella si habituó nell'amore del marito (al quale ella 
ancora ditre anni fu data per moglie) ... sappiamo che la natura d'amore 
è di svegliare gl'ingegni, e di condurli alla vera perfettione della loro 
dignità. Compose ella col suo proprio ingegno rime rare e meravigliose.^9 


This illustrious Vittoria ... became great and famous in letters, because 
from a tender age she had grown up in the love ofher husband (to whom 
she had been promised as wife already from her third year) ... We know 
that the nature of love is to awaken the talents and to conduct them to 
the true perfection of their excellence. She composed with this very talent 


singular and marvelous poems. 


The causative rapport is made explicit by the first use of “perché” (Colonna 
succeeded in letters because she experienced love at an early age) and again 
with the repetition of “ingegni” / “ingegno” (we know that love awakens 
talents; she composed singular and marvelous poems with her talent). By 
Della Chiesa's description, Colonna was uniquely suited by her situation 


62 Thebibliography on Colonna's ethos as devoted wife is extensive; see, for example, Rabitti 
2000; Cox 2005a; McHugh 2013; Cox 2016a; Wainwright 2021. 
63 Della Chiesa 1620, 296-97. For commentary, see Cox 20138, 9. 
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as a young wife to compose poetry—and not just any poetry, but what he 
discerned to be the very best of the Italian language, “by any man” (d'huomo 
alcuno).°4 


Authorization: Bembo’s Conjugal Verse (1530-1548) 


Pietro Bembo's earliest extant letter to Colonna, from January 1530, makes 
clear that he read her verse as inextricable from her marriage, describing 
the poems as “your many sonnets written on the death of the Marchese, 
your husband.”55 Bembo was by then the author of the Prose della volgar 
lingua (On the Vernacular Language, 1525) and a featured speaker of the 
closing segment of Castiglione's Libro del Cortegiano (Book ofthe Courtier, 
1528), and he would soon put to print the first edition of his Rime (1530). 
His mentorship of Colonna is well documented, including his publication 
of one of her poems, along with his response, in the second edition of his 
Rime (1535).°° It is worth considering, though, whether he was also her first 
pupil, at least within the tradition of conjugal verse. 

During the early years of their friendship, Bembo suffered the death of his 
long-time consort, Ambrogina Faustina Morosina della Torre (1497-1535).97 
Because her first marriage was never annulled, she and Bembo could not 
legally marry, but by all indications, their relationship was a *marriage 
in all but name.”® The two parented three children together, and when 
she died in 1535, they had been living under the same roof for twenty-two 
years. Their private communications convey a mutual, abiding affection 
and respect: one of her letters to him moved the scholar Carlo Dionisotti to 
describe her as “a woman worthy of loving and of being loved."*? Following 
her death, Bembo wrote to his friend Gabriele Trifon, ^I could not but lament 
and wonder at the stars, that they should deprive me of her, and her of 


64 Della Chiesa 1620, 298. “Non si trova in lingua Toscana compositione d'huomo alcuno che 
gli sia superiore in grandezza e bellezza di pronti concetti." 

65 Bembo 1987-93, 3:99-100 (letter 1044): “molti sonetti vostri fatti per la morte del signor 
Marchese, vostro marito." 

66 On Bembo and Colonna, see Dionisotti 2002a (originally 1981); Rabitti 1992; Cox 2008, 53-64; 
and Sapegno 2021. 

67 On Morosina, see Ratti 1902; Travi 1980; and Pertile 2006. 

68 Braden 1999, 95. Fora similar appraisal, see Vecce 2013, 283 ("his enduring relationship more 
uxorio with Morosina"). 

69 Dionisotti 1966: "donna degna di amare e di essere amata." 
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enjoying a life most innocent and deserving to endure."? Turning from 
emotional artifacts to public record, their sons were legitimized by the 
pope, and their relationship did not prevent Bembo from being elevated 
to a cardinalship after her death. Tellingly, Veronica Gambara, bastion of 
moral rectitude, did not hesitate to send Bembo a consolatory poem on the 
occasion of Morosina's death." “Concubinage,” as arrangements such as 
Bembo and Morosina's have often been termed, was not so uncommon as 
to have been considered illicit, and the practice has been particularly well 
documented in Bembo's hometown of Venice, where it has recently been 
examined through the more progressive lens of “consensual marriage."? 
In short, by the social standards of the time, Bembo's poetry for Morosina 
was a kind of "verse of widowerhood." 

Of course, Bembo's poetry for Morosina— several in vita poems, as well as 
a better-known in morte sequence—also exhibits clear reliance on Petrarch’s 
poetry for Laura.’ Take for example Bembo's sonnet 158, composed in 1536, 
on the first anniversary of Morosina’s death. In that poem, Bembo refers 
to his beloved as “the flower of all valor combined with the flower of all 
beauty” (il fior d’ogni valore / col fior d’ogni bellezza inseme aggiunto). The 
reference is to Petrarch 186, where the poet declares that ifVirgil and Homer 
had known Laura, they would have mixed their epic style with amorous 
lyric in order to sing her praises. Petrarch translates these two registers as 
two different “flowers”: Scipio Africanus, “that ancient flower of virtues and 
of arms" (quel fiore antico di vertuti et d'arme), and Laura, *new flower of 
chastity and beauty" (novo fior d'onestate et de bellezze). Bembo's imitation 
is apparent, as is his innovation. Whereas Petrarch compares two flowers, 
marked by disparate gendered traits (Scipio's masculine, epic bellicosity; 
Laura's feminine, lyric chastity), Bembo combines them into a single bloom 
(Morosina) exhibiting both. 

Only this conjunction seems not have been Bembo's innovation. Col- 
onna, in the incipit to sonnet A1:58, imitates the same Petrarchan sonnet, 
describing her husband d'Avalos as "that flower of all worth" (quel fior 
d'ogni virtute). Though it can be difficult to trace the vector of imitation 


70 Bembo 1987-93, 3:609-10 (letter 1708): *non potea non dolermi e ramaricarmi delle stelle, 
che e me di lei, e lei privata avessero del godere la sua cosi innocente vita e cosi degna di bastar 
sempre." 

71 Gambara 2014, 80-81: "Quella donna gentil, ch'amaste tanto." 

72 Cowan 2007, 117-34; Byars 2018. 

73 Bembo 1966: 635-47. The in morte poetry appeared for the first time in the posthumous 
edition of Bembo's Rime (1548). The sequence commences at no. 149 and concludes with no. 162. 
A handful of earlier amorous poems are interspersed. 
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between contemporary Petrarchists, we can conclude with some certitude 
that Colonna's poem predates Bembo's. Her A1:58 first appeared in print 
in 1538, but it had likely been composed some years earlier. A letter by 
Carlo Gualteruzzi (1500—c. 1544), oft-cited by scholars, in which he states 
that Colonna has turned her writing definitively to spiritual verse, marks 
June 1536 as the likely terminus ante quem.”4 Meanwhile, Dionisotti dates 
Bembo's poem to August 1536, the one-year anniversary of Morosina's death, 
as the poem itself proclaims.’> Moreover, the grafting of the twin blooms 
into one would have been even more natural in Colonna's poetry than in 
Bembo's: because her beloved was a real-life war hero —"Titerally' epic"—he 
quite organically embodied the epic and the amorous simultaneously." 
Beyond the timing of the poems and the apparent imitation of Colonna's 
economizing floral arrangement, Bembo's debt to her is further suggested 
by the syntagm "fior d'ogni." 

That a close reading of Bembo's poetry would indicate Colonna's influence 
on him should hardly surprise us. Conceptually, Colonna's body of verse was 
the closest model for Bembo's lyric on the death ofthe woman who had lived 
as his wife for more than two decades. The five-year period between Bembo's 
discovery of Colonna's poetry in 1530 and Morosina's death in 1535 marks 
the height of the two poets’ correspondence and of Bembo's fascination with 
Colonna's lyric (which in those years was about little besides her husband), 
the culmination of which was his inclusion of her lyric in the 1535 Rime. 
In the epistolary record, Bembo's every word about Colonna shows that he 
saw her as someone worthy of imitation: he praised her poetry effusively, 
he described her as one ofthe soundest judges of his own verse and, despite 
his position of authority, he strove to impress her with his own verse and 
even sought her critical feedback.” 

Bembo was the primary arbiter of poetic taste at this moment of Italian 
literary history. When his definitive 1548 collection was published with its 
sequence reproducing in miniature Colonna's innovative conjugal canzo- 
niere, love for one's spouse—in addition to the beloved-from-afar—became 
a sanctioned element of the Petrarchist canon for the first time. 


74 Moroni1984, 65: “la Signora Marchesa di Peschara ha rivolto il suo stato a Dio, et non scrive 
d'altra materia" (“the Lady Marchioness of Pescara has turned herself to God and writes of no 
other matter"). On Gualteruzzi's relationship with Colonna, see Lalli 2018. 

75 Bembo 1966, 642. 

76 Cox 2005b, 599. 

77 Dionisotti 2002a; Brundin 2016, 63-67; Sanson 2016, 211-15. Bembo’s letters demonstrate his 
openness to receiving literary advice from women writers; see Braden 1996, 415, on his “poetry 
workshop” with Maria Savorgnan. 
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Canonization: Naples's Widower Poets (1549-1567) 


The strands of imitation apparent in Bembo's 1548 Rime became more 
explicit and more numerous in the decades to follow. We find a node of 
conjugal verse among three Neapolitan poets who were closely connected 
to Colonna from her years on Ischia: Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569); Berardino 
Rota (1508-1575); and Galeazzo di Tarsia (c. 1520—1553). Tasso and Rota 
had participated in the cenacolo led by Colonna and Costanza d'Avalos in 
the early 1530s, and each composed numerous poems for her; though the 
details of di Tarsia's connection are cloudier, most scholars place him at 
the Ischian literary gatherings, and at the very least, he was connected to 
Colonna through his family: Each poet praised her effusively in verse.79 
These men’s wives all died within a few years of each other— Camilla 
Carafa (d. 1549), wife of di Tarsia; Porzia de' Rossi (d. 1556), wife of Tasso; 
and Porzia Capece (d. 1559), wife of Rota—and each poet subsequently 
began circulating conjugal verse in manuscript. Both Tasso and Rota 
published their verse in 1560.9? Di Tarsia's poetry circulated in manuscript 
until a posthumous collection was printed decades after his death, in 1617.9! 
Scholars have previously grouped these men with Colonna as “conjugal 
poets."*? What has not been noted, however, is her place of primacy among 
them. 

Most striking about this generation's conjugal verse is the distinctive- 
ness—in terms of both separateness and significance—with which it is 
arranged for the reading public. For one, Tasso's and Rota's poetry includes 
the term “marital love"—maritale being a word apparently unknown in the 
Petrarchan lexicon before this point. And whereas Bembo had published 
about a dozen poems about Morosina, both Tasso's and Rota's collections 
contained around fifty. In subsequent editions, Rota would increase the 


78 We know that a poet by tbe name of Galeazzo di Tarsia attended the Ischian gatherings. 
Traditionally, this poethas been identified as the same Galeazzo di Tarsia who composed verse 
for his deceased wife and for Vittoria Colonna in the mid-sixteenth century. However, it may 
be that the former was the latter's ancestor, Galeazzo II di Tarsia (c. 1450—c. 1513). The surviving 
canzoniere is either entirely the production of the younger di Tarsia or a mistaken mixture of 
both men's writing. On the conundrum, see Toscano 2004. 

79 Thérault1968, 234-43 (Tasso) and 253-64 (Rota). On Colonna and Tasso, see also Magalhães 
2020. 

80 Tasso1995; Rota 2000. On coincidence and mutual influence between their verse, see Milite 
2000, xix-xx. 

81 Di Tarsia 2002. 

82 Rosalba 1895, 92-93; Mammana 2001, 11. 
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Figure 6.1: Bernardo Tasso, Rime di Messer Bernardo Tasso. Divise in cinque libri nuovamente 
stampate. Venice, Gabriele Giolito, 1560. "On the death of the poet's wife" (In morte de la moglie), 
V.79. *IC5 T1852 560r, Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA. 


total count to well over two hundred.88 Even more impressive than the 
quantity of poems is the quality of their presentation. Bembo's verse for 
Morosina had been grouped together as a unified body but were unlabeled 


83 Described in Rosalba 1895; Rota 2000, 644-47, 692—703. 
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within the larger canzoniere. Tasso's marital sequence is set apart from 
poems on unrequited love, near the end ofthe collection, under the heading 
“On the death of the poet's wife" (In morte de la moglie) (fig. 6.1).84 Rota's 
collection is even more remarkable in its foregrounding of the conjugal 
experience, especially in the first printing, where marital verse makes up 
not a portion of the collection, but the entire volume, entitled Sonetti del 
S[ignor] Berardino Rota in morte della S[ignora] Portia Capece sua moglie 
(Sonnets by Signor Berardino Rota on the Death of Signora Portia Capece, 
His Wife) (fig. 6.2).55 Both Tasso and Rota give prominence to the word 
“wife” in their titles. Rota is even more specific, including Capece's first 
and last names. 

An examination of the poetry at the textual level corroborates 
Colonna's influence, alongside those writers more readily noted by edi- 
tors and commentators, primarily Petrarch and Bembo. A noteworthy 
example is Tasso's sonnet 165. In the tercets, he begs his wife to rescue 
him from his despair, which he likens to a ship tossed upon the waves: 
“Non mi lasciar in questo oscuro inferno, / in questo di mondane orrido 
e vasto / tempeste mar, tu mio nocchiero e scorta" (Do not leave me in 
this dark inferno in this dreadful, vast sea of profane storms, you my 
helmsman and guide). The choice of the word “helmsman” (nocchiero) 
here is significant. The term appears several times in Petrarch, though it 
is never used to refer to Laura (and it does not appear in Bembo). Instead, 
it is Colonna who precedes Tasso in applying that term to the beloved, 
doing so in the opening of her famous canzone A1:89: "Mentre la nave 
mia, lungi dal porto, / priva del suo nocchier che vive in Cielo" (While 
my ship, far from port and deprived of her helmsman, who is now in 
heaven).96 Colonna's poem would have been a felicitous choice for Tasso 
in terms of celebrating his wife's ethos: Colonna's canzone provides a 
catalogue of female exempla, among whom the final and lengthiest 
treatment is given to Brutus's wife Portia—namesake of Tasso's wife, 
Porzia. Simultaneously, the selection of this source text would also have 
made an especially fine tribute to Colonna herself, as she had employed 
her self-identification with the classical Portia in the canzone as a means 
to promote her own exemplarity.5? Moreover, it seems likely that Tasso 
intended his nautical metaphor to point readers to a third exemplary 


84 Tasso 1560, 5:79. 

85 Rota1560a. 

86 For the poem, with translation (here slightly amended), see Cox 20134, 141-45. 
87 Cox2016a, 495-501. 
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Figure 6.2: Berardino Rota, Sonetti del S[ignor] Berardino Rota in morte della S[igno]ra Portia Capece 
sua moglie. Naples: Mattia Cancer, 1560. Title page. *IC5 R7402 560s, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, MA. 


woman: Beatrice, referred to by Dante as “admiral” (ammiraglio, Pur. 
30.58), in the canto of their reunion in the afterlife. This possibility 
is reinforced by Tasso's plea that his wife lead him through "this dark 
inferno" (questo oscuro inferno). As Rachel Jacoff has pointed out, Dante's 
admiral analogy reveals an appreciation for the “proper and positive 
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possibilities of female guidance ... exactly [at the moment when] Virgil 
is replaced by Beatrice."5? In the tercet cited above, Tasso constructs a 
paean to his wife, praised as Beatricean guide, in a sonnet simultaneously 
honoring Colonna as literary guide. 

It is of interest in terms of social history to note that the sentiments 
expressed in Tasso's verse seem to have been more than mere poetic 
posturing. His letters contain myriad, affectionate mentions of de' Rossi. 
To one correspondent, Tasso describes his wife, then pregnant with their 
destined-to-be-famous son Torquato, as healthy, perfect, and beloved, and 
their daughter Cornelia as fetching and smart: “after her mother, she is 
my very soul, and my every good." Perhaps even more telling on Tasso’s 
views toward marriage is a letter he composed to Cornelia in adulthood 
about her own future marriage, where he imagines "seeing you in a state 
of honor and tranquility with the love of your husband."9° The description 
suggests that Tasso experienced marriage as a companionate experience 
for both husband and wife, and that he passed on to his daughter these 
expectations, borne of his apparent esteem for the women in his life in 
spheres both cultural and domestic. 

Colonna was an important authority for this generation, it would seem, 
scions as they were of her conjugal verse parentage. That is not to diminish 
their reliance on auctores like Dante, Petrarch, and Bembo, but rather to 
expand our understanding of their sources. One measure of Colonna's 
importance to these writers comes in another volume by Rota, the Egloghe 
piscatorie (Piscatorial Eclogues), published with the expanded conjugal 
verse collection in 1560.?' In the dedicatory letter to that text, Scipione 
Ammirato praises the poetry contained therein by explaining that, at the 
Ischian literary gatherings, Colonna enjoyed the eclogues so much that she 
memorized them.?? The statement illustrates how her literary approbation 
was highly esteemed by these men, a stamp of approval worthy of boasting 
aboutin the opening paratexts ofa publication. Other important poets from 
the Ischian circle, such as Luigi Tansillo (1510-1568), clearly established 
themselves as “pupil” (allievo) to Colonna, as Tobia Toscano has shown.93 


88 Jacoff 2008, 350. 

89 Tasso 2002 (letter to Vettor de’ Franceschi): “questa, dopo la madre, è l'anima mia, e tutto 
il mio bene.” 

90 Tasso 2002 (no. LV): *vedendoti in stato d'honore, e di quiete, con l'amor di tuo marito." 

91 Rota1560b. 

92 Rota2005, 75. 

93 Toscano 1988. 
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In the same article, Toscano relates a theory of significant interest in the 
present context: he posits that Alfonso d'Avalos (1502-1546), Marchese del 
Vasto and Colonna's adopted son, had been engaged in the 1520s and 15308 
as the "animator" behind an effort to maintain a distinctive Neapolitan 
vernacular literature, rather than allowing their language to be drawn 
to the Tuscan linguistic center.?^ For Toscano, this “resistance” could 
not last forever: by Colonna's death, he says, that regionality had fallen 
way, and the “Bembist triumph” was complete. Something intriguing 
about this school of widowers, then, is that their verse suggests that 
the battle was not lost but was simply being waged on a different front: 
not language, but ethos. This is especially salient considering what we 
know about connections between Pontano and Colonna, who shared 
members between their cenacoli at Naples and Ischia, respectively. It is 
worth noting additionally that one ofthe standard meeting locations for 
the Accademia Pontaniana was the chapel in which the poet's beloved 
wife, and later his children, were buried— meaning that the group's 
creative endeavors were often housed in a space of conjugal mourning, 
one that Furstenberg-Levi has described as an important "expression and 
substantiation” of Pontano's “self-definition,” which was then concretized 
in his Latin conjugal verse collection.9 Perhaps, in the wake of Pontano's 
death, the participants who migrated from his circle to Colonna’s—Jacopo 
Sannazaro (c. 1456-1530) and others—ferried to the curious mind of a 
young, newlywed Colonna not only the practices and texts of the earlier 
sodality, but also its ethos of conjugal devotion and creativity. Thus, 
the Neapolitan lineage of which Alfonso had dreamt would have been 
maintained—a poetics of domesticity that started with Pontano, reached 
its fullest realization in Colonna, and flourished after her death in a new 
generation of Neapolitan poets. 


Evolution: Counter-Reformation Poets (1563-1628) 


If we jump forward to the late sixteenth century and the period following the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563), we find conjugal verse significantly increasing 
in quantity throughout Italy. This is an area of Colonna's influence that has 
been veiled due in part to general critical neglect of the literature of this 


94 Toscano 1988, 766. 
95 Toscano 1988, 773. 
96 Furstenberg-Levi 2016, 68. For a description of the chapel, see de Divitiis 2012. 
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period.97 I will list here but a few examples of Colonna's literary descendants 
in this subgenre: Giuliano Goselini (1525-1587), who published over 150 poems 
for his wife Chiara Albignana from 1572 onward; Orazio Lupi (b. 1556), whose 
1587 volume of verse includes an exchange with his wife, Domenica Ombona, 
urging him to recover from mourning their deceased daughter; and Orsatto 
Giustinian (1538-1611), whose 1600 collection includes a mini-canzoniere 
for wife Candiana Garzoni, with such novelties as a sonnet translating the 
classic Petrarchan poem on the anniversary ofthe beloved's death into one 
about the anniversary of their nuptials.9? As mentioned at the outset of 
this chapter, we also find one ofthe most remarkable examples of a female 
conjugal poet, Turina, who published two large bodies of conjugal verse, in 
1595 and 1628.99 In this period, we also find prominent examples of women 
writers fashioning themselves not only as happy wives, but as women whose 
creative production is tied to their husbands' own creative exploits: Laura 
Battiferri (1523-1589) and Isabella Andreini (1562—1604).'^? 

The main historical catalyst for the surge of conjugal verse was surely the 
Counter-Reformation. At the Council of Trent, Catholic leaders instituted a 
number of reforms meant to increase the Church's control of both religious 
and secular life. Marriage rites and conjugal life were obvious targets, given 
the centrality ofthe family unit to both private and public life. The Church 
reaffirmed marriage as a sacrament, rather than merely a civil contract, and 
condemned male infidelity. It is not surprising that such sweeping reforms, 
sanctifying and elevating marriage as they did, should find their way into 
the period's literature. Conduct and advice texts ofthe period are especially 
revealing: as Richardson has described, these decades saw a significant 
increase in treatises on marriage and a new emphasis on the desirability of 
reciprocal “marital love" (amore maritale)” Lyric poetry adapted itself in 
a similar fashion, placing an increasing emphasis on conjugal felicity. Such 
verse did not become the dominant mode among Italian male love poets. 
One need only think ofthe influence of the rime amorose of Torquato Tasso 
(1544-1595) or the popularity ofthe sensual verse set in pastoral hideaways. 
But among some number of men, there clearly existed a desire to portray 
themselves as happily married, in a manner that was consonant with new 
communal values. 


97 Cox2020 and Quondam 2020; regarding Colonna specifically, see Cox 2021, 23. 

98 For Goselini’s conjugal verse, see Bruscagli 2007, 1574-78, and Piantoni 2014; for Lupi's, Cox 
2011, 265; for Giustinian's, Mammana 2001. 

99 Wainwright 2021. 

100 Kirkham 2002; Coller 2009. 

101 Richardson 2000a. 
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This aspiration to conjugal fame becomes apparent ifwe examine the 
trajectory of Goselini. Secretary at the ducal court of Milan, he composed 
numerous political texts and published his Petrarchan verse widely, appear- 
ing in several Giolito anthologies and seeing four versions of his canzoniere 
printed in his lifetime."? A fifth version of Goselini's canzoniere was released 
in 1588, the year after his death. This edition opens with a short biography 
of the poet by his friend Francesco Melchiori. After recounting Goselini's 
numerous civic and intellectual accomplishments, the vita concludes on a 
more intimate note, in a section quoted in this chapter's epigraph, describing 
the poet's love for his wife. This passage serves as implicit instruction for 
the reader on how to approach the poems to follow—namely, through 
the lens of marital devotion: “so perfectly enflamed was he with the most 
ardent love for his wife that for all his life he never loved any woman but 
her; and it was for her that he, fine and grave poet that he was, composed 
the present canzoniere."^3 

However, the declaration appears to be false. The first edition of the 
collection, from 1572, indicates as much, as it includes poems describing 
his love for a certain selva (woods); Riccardo Bruscagli posits this was the 
senhal of an earlier lover, likely a woman named Silvia.'°* Goselini’s preferred 
symbol for his wife, instead, was a pun on her last name, Albignana: alba, 
“the dawn.” (Note the similarity to Colonna's preferred epithet for d'Avalos, 
bel sole, “fair sun.") That Goselini should address multiple beloveds was not 
unusual: from Bembo to Tasso, it was traditional for Petrarchan canzonieri 
to include poems for various women. Rather, what is strange is the way that 
Goselini apparently developed a disdain for this practice in his own verse, 
as becomes apparent in the structural and paratextual development of his 
canzoniere over its five printed editions. 

Each subsequent printing would employ a new strategy for stamping 
out Goselini's former flame and increasingly emphasizing his fidelity to 
Albignana: 


1572 First edition featuring poems for both the alba and the selva 
1573 Addition of a sequence for their son Giulio, as well as a poetic 
commentary penned by the poet, which speaks only of Albignana 


102 Giannini 2002; Piantoni 2014. 

103 Goselini 2014, 488: "dell'ardentissimo amore della quale fu cosi perfettamente acceso che 
per tutta la vita sua non amó altra donna giammai che lei, per la qual egli, che leggiadrissimo 
e gravissimo poeta era, compose il presente canzoniere.” 

104. Bruscagli 2007, 1576-77. 
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1574 Inclusion of correspondence lyric, with multiple poets praising 
Albignana 

1581 Addition of poem titles unifying all verse as being about their 
marriage 

1588 Introductory biography with narrative of wife and marriage 


The transformation is a testament to Goselini's emphasis on his husbandly 
ethos. If there had ever been a Silvia, by 1588, she was entirely effaced. In 
a move worthy of a Vita nova-era Dante, Goselini composed a framework 
forcing the reader to approach every poem he had ever written within 
the teleology of his adoration for his wife, drafting for himself a love, and 
a canzoniere, that came to look a lot more like Colonna's.'°5 The fact that 
Goselini's love remained in vita was a significant difference from his model. 
And yet this disparity becomes a testament to the evolutionary power of 
Colonna's creation. No longer was the spousal beloved necessarily a distant 
light in the heavens. That person might be sitting right beside you. By the late 
sixteenth century, conjugal verse had enough vitality to become unmoored 
from Colonna in other ways as well, including geographically. Goselini 
and Lupi resided in Milan and Bergamo; Giustinian was Venetian; Turina 
published from Rome. Half a century after the first printing of Colonna's 
verse, the subgenre had spread throughout the peninsula and taken on a 
life of its own. 


Conclusion 


In the tercets of one sonnet for d'Avalos, A1:30, Colonna reflects simultane- 
ously on the purpose ofthe conjugal bond and of poetry: “Our bodies were 
sterile, our souls fertile; his valor and my name, united, make me mother 
of his famed offspring, which live immortal."^9 Though the couple was 
childless, they were able to create an heir: her poetry, issue of his deeds and 
her writing. And unlike living children, Colonna boasts, this child would live 
on, "immortal." Nor were Colonna's poems the end of her line. Regardless of 
various evolutions in this lyric subgenre, even in later Counter-Reformation 


105 Some of Rota's in vita poetry, printed in later editions, was apparently refashioned in a 
similar way; see Rosalba 1895, 102- 7. 

106 “Sterili i corpi fur, l'alme feconde; / il suo valor qui col mio nome unito / mi fan pur madre 
di sua chiara prole / la qual vive immortal.” For commentary, see Sapegno 2016, 176-78; and 
Targoff 2018, 27-28. 
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poetry, we find similarities with Colonna's that indicate that the matriarch 
ofthe tradition remained at the top of poets' minds. This is a development 
in which her authority must be recognized. Famously cast as an Artemisia 
by Ariosto, Colonna posthumously came to have her own poetic remains 
interred within the lines of poets both female and male. Her poetry was 
self-reproducing, ancestor to a lineage of poets of which Colonna was 
materfamilias. 

As for how conjugal verse presents wedded bliss, this chapter shows how 
Petrarchan lyric, not typically considered in historical investigations into 
marriage, might help us expand our understanding of how early modern 
denizens perceived and presented the institution. These poems, which speak 
from within marriage, from a position that is less institutional and more 
personal than legal documents or prescriptive treatises, ought to be read 
alongside those pieces of evidence. This is not to argue that every marriage 
was a happy one, but rather to propose a range of possible experiences.'?? Nor 
do I contend that conjugal verse was a documentary emotional outpouring, 
unmitigated by artistic and professional concerns. Cultural or societal 
interestedness does not neutralize the benefit that such poetry could bring 
to both spouses. Pursuit of Laura was always inextricable from pursuit of 
the lauro—even if Laura was one's wife. 

Conjugal verse was a pivotal evolution of Petrarch's original in morte 
poetic model. In modern scholarship, it should be recognized as emblem- 
atic of Petrarchism's unheralded adaptability. Goselini's metamorphosis 
alone, from his first, "typical" Petrarchan canzoniere to editions with 
ever-increasing specificity about Albignana's identity (and in turn, his 
of devoted husband), is an intriguing example of this poetry's potential 
for metamorphosis. There was clearly a desire among a number of male 
writers to declare themselves as happily married men. And we would be 
wrong to assume that these male poets were simply passively reflecting 
Counter-Reformation values. We must consider them in dialogue with their 
literary tradition. By this point, we have Tasso writing highly influential 
lyric poetry that features numerous consummated love affairs; decades 
earlier, even Bembo, the father of Petrarchism, had included poetry for 
several different women. Goselini and his ilk rejected the path of the 
extramarital, polyamorous narrative as surely as they rejected the ways 


107 On “generally self-serving” male authors and the bleak portrayal of marriage in Moderata 
Fonte's I[ merito delle donne, see Richardson 20004, 205. Fonte's contemporary, Lucrezia Marinella, 
praises male conjugal poets for recognizing women's gifts (Marinella 1999, 82-83, quoting two 
poems by Giustinian). 
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charted by Petrarch's canzoniere or Alberti's treatise. They adopted a differ- 
ent masculine ethos: rather than spurned lover or civic-minded humanist, 
these men presented themselves as committed husbands. To write these 
poems off as merely derivative or artificialis to miss what they might have 
to tell us about the role of early modern literature in shaping perceptions 
of the experience of marriage. 
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Afterword 


If Giuliano Goselini's poetic evolution from unrequited lover to devout 
husband demonstrates the cultural importance of conjugal lyric in post- 
Tridentine Italy, the afterlife of his project sheds light on the ways such 
verse might have impacted the lives of real women. Shortly after Goselini's 
death in 1587 and the final printing of his verse in 1588, a commemorative 
anthology was compiled for him, published in 1589.' The majority of the 
contributors— poets such as Isabella Andreini, Angelo Grillo, and Erasmo 
di Valvasone— chose to pay tribute to Goselini through reference to his lyric 
for his wife Chiara Albignana. The very title of the collection, Il Mausoleo 
(The Mausoleum), foregrounds their relationship, referencing as it does the 
tale of Mausolus and his widow Artemisia. The connection between the two 
wifely exempla is the specific subject of multiple poems in the collection, 
including the opening sonnet, where Albignana is described as seizing the 
glory of Artemisia." 

Albignana's affinity to Artemisia was more than encomiastic lip service, 
asextraliterary documentation makes apparent: letters exchanged between 
the men who compiled Goselini's posthumous 1588 canzoniere reveal 
that she played a pivotal role in the creation of that edition. In one letter, 
Bartolomeo Assandri tells Francesco Melchiori that they need to obtain 
from her the poems as well as her “consent” (consenso)? Their subsequent 
exchange reports a conversation with Albignana in which she expressed 
her enthusiasm and granted the sought-after authorization.* Her part in 
her husband's commemorative anthology was a reification of the Artemisia 
role. The letters suggest something like conjugal parity, at least in the way 
that she was actively involved in the publication of their legacy: Albignana’s 


1  Mausoleo 1589. 

2  Mausoleo 1589, +4v, by Gherardo Borgogni: "Già d'Artemisia la chiar'Alba invola / il degno 
grido" other examples can be found on 50, 76, and 148. 

38 Goselini 2014, 494 (letter dated 18 Feb. 1587): “havuto il consenso da questa Signora di far 
stampare dette rime, si potrà entrare animosamente" (having obtained consent from Signora 
[Albignana] to see these poems printed, we will be able to proceed in earnest). 

4  Goselini 2014, 494. 
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position as ultimate custodian of Goselini's poetry gave her final control 
over her husband's tale and her own. 

Though we can never truly access the affective and domestic lives of Gos- 
elini and Albignana as spouses, we can appreciate this creative partnership. 
From the early years of their marriage in 1550, the pair had been celebrated 
in intellectual milieux. Goselini's verse for Albignana first appeared in 
print in 1552.5 He was not the only writer to sing of her: during these same 
years, she also was also being celebrated in writings by Luca Contile and 
Giuseppe Betussi.° Given the amount of praise that had amassed for her 
over the forty years of their marriage, it should perhaps not surprise us 
that after her husband's death, Albignana was drawn even further into the 
public world of letters and printing.” Like the mythical Artemisia, Albignana 
contributed more than her passive survival as memorial to her deceased 
husband: she was also an active builder, participating in the construction 
of a magnificent (literary) temple. 

Conjugal lyric demonstrates how the Italian Counter-Reformation could 
foster a spirit of experimentation in terms of both gender and creativity, 
regardless of what reformers may have intended. Under the watchful 
eye of censors, poets like Goselini might have reasonably been expected 
to shun amorous poetry altogether. Instead, conjugal poets maintained 
their access to this mode of literature by transforming the subject from 
illicit love into marriage. These poets rejected the standard Petrarchan 
language of repentance made famous by Fragmenta 1 and 360 because 
they had nothing to repent; unlike Petrarch, their love was legitimized 
by the Church. This adaptation is in fact rather subversive, a way to align 
carnal love poetry with the very doctrine that wished to erase it. The 
scholarly community is slowly but surely beginning to accept the no- 
tion that the Council of Trent did not mark the end of women's writing 
in Italy; yet much more study is needed about the effect this cultural 
shift had on men's writing and men's values.? In the 1530s, Ariosto had 
famously branded Vittoria Colonna a “new Artemisia"—the first famous 


5  Piantoni 2014, 90-91. 

6 Albignana is named in the dedicatory letter of Contile 1552; in Betussi 1556, 95, she is 
described as having been celebrated "in thousands of pages" (in mille carte). 

7 For early modern Italian women as editors and in other publishing roles, see Robin 2007. 
8 One suggestive vein of study is the Counter-Reformation's promotion of a more medieval 
ethos of Christian masculinity—i.e., one not as violent as epic masculinity, nor as chauvinistic 
as humanist masculinity. On the epoch's return to a less binary medieval gender dynamic, 
see Kelso 1978, 25, 36. For its application to post-Tridentine Italian literature, see Cox 2011, 
30-32. 
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Renaissance univira, that term the ancient Romans had coined for the 
exemplary *one-husband woman." By the late sixteenth century, this 
ethos was embodied by two halves of a famous poetic married couple: 
Albignana, the new “new Artemisia,” and Goselini, the “one-wife man.” 
For the latter, there is no equivalent Latin or Italian term. The paucity 
of the lexicon brings to light precisely the novelty of this post-Tridentine 
masculine ethos, the richness of a new lyric paradigm of gender fluidity 
and complementarity. 

The lyric poem is not traditionally read as a historical artifact, yet these 
texts provide ample information about evolving gender dynamics in a period 
that saw rapid change in terms of women's access to education, publishing, 
and rulership, not to mention regarding men's idea of their place in the 
home, the polis, and the cosmos. The lyric explored in this book calls into 
question the traditional treatment of Renaissance poetry's capacity for social 
commentary. Rather than being read as idle fantasy, these poems should 
be recognized for the great potential they hold for historians, recording as 
they do how Italian men and women began to rethink individual gendered 
identity and its intersection with societal constructs. 

In considering shades of early modern Italian masculinity, we might 
return to the beginning ofthis book, specifically to Agnolo Bronzino, famous 
painter for the Medici. Among his many portraits for the Medici courtis the 
one I have chosen for the cover of this book: a portrait of the aristocratic 
court page Lodovico Capponi (b. 1534), created sometime between 1550 and 
1555.? In the portrait, currently housed in The Frick Collection, Capponi 
wears his family armorial colors, black and white, and holds in his hands 
a pair of gloves and a cameo, partially concealed by the sitter's finger, on 
which appears the bust ofa woman and the word sorte ("fate" or "fortune"), 
or possibly consorte (“wife”). There are two details ofthe painting on which 
I want to linger—one painted, one biographical. The first is the codpiece, 
protruding such that it draws the eye immediately. Such ornaments were 
inspired by armory and were meant to communicate sexual maturity and 
prowess." And so, on the one hand, this portrait communicates a "traditional" 
kind of manliness: “solid and strong virility,” to return to the Castiglionian 
terms laid out in the Introduction. Yet the second detail, the biographical 
one, communicates a much softer side of Capponi. As the catalogue entry 
explains, the young man was widely known to have fallen in love with 


9 On Colonna as univira, see Brundin 2008, 22-23; Sapegno 2016a, 159-64, especially 163n72. 
10 Abrams 1996. 
11 Springer 2010, 75. 
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Maddalena Vettori, a woman whom Duke Cosimo de’ Medici—he of the mal- 
leable masculinity on display in Bronzino's state and conjugal portraits—had 
promised to one of his cousins." After three years of pleading from the young 
couple, Cosimo relented, and Capponi and Vettori were married. Capponi 
has been immortalized for us—in a portrait painted by Bronzino, a man 
nearly as famous for his poetry as he was for his art—as a great lover, the 
sort who likely carried around his petrarchino as a handbook to love, like 
the fanning courtiers described in Chapter 1. Capponi's story, Bronzino's 
art, and Cosimo's patronage present a complex brand of masculinity, one 
that is tied up simultaneously in lyric, the celebration of marital love, and 
a lustrous codpiece. 

The way in which Bronzino's Capponi inhabits the gray area between 
masculine ideals might call to mind Colonna, the early modern woman most 
adept at performing different modes of femininity. Studies like the present 
one are recuperating the authority she exuded in her own time.? One way 
to perpetuate these advances is to change our language about her. In an 
essay on Italian literature and gender, Rebecca West has reflected on the 
immortality imbued by “becoming an adjective.” !4 She points out that the 
Italian tradition is thick with authorial modifiers: dantesco; petrarchesco. 
Yet for women writers, rising to the critical status of adjective is all but 
unheard of. I have explored Colonna's influence on what I am terming 
male poeti colonnesi in the range of lyric subgenres explored in Chapters 3 
through 6: ventriloquized, correspondence, spiritual, conjugal. The recogni- 
tion of Colonna's impact on male contemporaries with whom she is more 
commonly associated as pupil or muse fleshes out our understanding 
not only of her authority, but that of women writers more broadly, rarely 
acknowledged for their originality and influence in Renaissance literary 
movements.'5 

Finally, Albignana's editorial activity belies the enduring belief that 
Petrarchan beloveds were dismembered and silenced by their poets. To 
the contrary, Goselini and Albignana were part of a long line of productive 
male-female partnerships in Renaissance Italy. This lineage includes other 
married couples, like Battiferri and Ammanati, or Isabella and Francesco 
Andreini. It also includes creatives linked by other kinds of affective 
bonds: Colonna and Bembo, Colonna and Michelangelo, d'Aragona and 


12 Abrams 1996. See Introduction, 23-26, for the Cosimo de’ Medici portraits. 
13 For a summary of Colonna's critical fortunes, see Cox 2021. 

14 West 2012. 

15 Cox 2008, 78. 
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Varchi, Turina and Ghelfucci. Petrarch had portrayed himself as a poet 
wandering the woods alone. The sixteenth-century poets who came 
after him wrote a different narrative, exploiting Petrarchism's capacity 
for subjective expression and experimentation as a means to imagine 
new gendered possibilities together. From the curators and readers of 
Petrarch described in Chapter 1, through the Petrarchists explored in 
each chapter thereafter, early moderns collaborated in the creation of 
a Petrarch fit for their own time, for their own metamorphosing gender 
norms and social values. 

Petrarch and the Making of Gender has traced a lyric history of gender 
in the Renaissance, demonstrating the surprising ways in which men and 
women used Petrarch and Petrarchism to make gender anew: experimenting 
fluidly in the gray area between the poles of traditional gender norms; 
dialoguing with each other over ideals and values; and using poetry asa 
site for recording, resisting, and remaking their social history. Gender has 
always been a process, and something that we all have a hand in creating. 
In studying the work of these men and women, we might learn to build a 
better, more intentional gendered world for ourselves. 
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In the evolution of Western gender roles, the Italian Renaissance was a 
watershed moment, when a confluence of cultural developments disrupted 
centuries of Aristotelian, binary thinking. Men and women living through 
this upheaval exploited Petrarchism's capacity for subjective expression and 
experimentation—as well as its status as the most accessible of genres—in 
order to imagine new gendered possibilities in realms such as marriage, war, 
and religion. One of the first studies to examine writing by early modern 
Italian men and women together, it is also a revolutionary testament to 
poetry's work in the world. These poets' works challenge the traditional 
boundaries drawn around lyric's utility. They show us how poems could be 
sites of resistance against the pervading social order—how they are texts 
capable not only of recording social history, but also of shaping it. 
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